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Part I 


Understanding how global governance works 


1 Introduction 


Over the past two decades, the main organizations involved in financing 
international development have become preoccupied with the problem 
of failure. Whether we look back at Joseph Stiglitz’s 1998 seminal lecture, 
when he was the World Bank’s Chief Economist, on the need to move 
beyond the “failures of the Washington consensus,” or consider the 
new Bank President, Kim Jong Kim’s recent insistence that the insti- 
tution not only acknowledges and learns from past failures but also 
develops a results-oriented “science of delivery” to avoid them in the 
future, we find the idea of failure everywhere.’ Even the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), which has historically been loath to acknowledge 
the possibility of failure, has recognized its errors in estimating the 
economic effects of austerity policies in the context of the European 
financial crisis.” 

This book looks at how this growing preoccupation with failure has 
changed the way that international financial institutions and major 
donors do the work of managing development finance. Although their 
basic objectives have not changed greatly from the days of structural 
adjustment, how they seek to achieve them has. To capture these changes 
we need to look at more than the usual analytic categories of interests, 
objectives and norms, and examine the concrete practices through which 
key institutional actors do the everyday work of managing finance for 
development. 

What kinds of everyday practices are staff at the IMF and World Bank 
and donors like the UK’s Department for International Development 
(DFID) involved in today? If we were to peer over the shoulder of staff 
members in these organizations, we would find that some are preparing 
consultation processes with affected groups in order to try to foster a 
greater sense of ownership for development policies. Others will be 
developing indicators for assessing countries’ compliance with standards 
of best practice in areas ranging from good governance to accounting. 
Yet others will be busy analysing the risks and vulnerabilities of a given 
country, individual or program. And many others will be preparing 
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results matrixes trying to link their organization’s actions to specific 
development outcomes, such as an increase in the number of children 
in school. 

Each of these practices is linked to one of four new and powerful 
governance strategies that I examine in this book: fostering ownership, 
developing global standards, managing risk and vulnerability, and meas- 
uring results. These strategies are common to almost all of the organiza- 
tions involved in development finance. They are also very heterogeneous. 
Yet, if we look closely at how they do the work of governing development 
finance, we find some common patterns. Those engaged in these prac- 
tices tackle the work of governing differently than they did during the 
structural adjustment era of the 1980s and early 1990s.’ They approach 
their ultimate object — changing low-income countries’ (LICs) economic 
policies and outcomes — far less directly than in the past, working on the 
broader institutional context or through other intermediaries. They are 
also more proactive, even pre-emptive, playing the long game by, for 
example, trying to reduce underlying vulnerabilities or instil a set of best 
practices. Institutional actors also rely on more symbolic techniques — as 
conditions or results are used primarily for their value as signalling 
devices to communicate political commitment and economic soundness. 
Above all, those engaged in these new practices of governance are more 
preoccupied with the problem of failure: its ever-present possibility, its 
many sources in the form of risks or dysfunctional politics, and the need 
to avoid it at all costs. 

In their efforts to confront the problem of failure, development organ- 
izations have begun to rely on what I am calling a provisional kind of 
governance. The Oxford English Dictionary defines “provisional” as tem- 
porary or tentative, and as characterized by foresight or anticipation. As 
I will elaborate throughout this book, the four new governance strategies 
discussed here are more anticipatory in their orientation to possible 
futures and more cautious in the face of possible failure, seeking to 
inoculate their policies against such dangers. This is a style of governance 
that does not control its objects directly or absolutely, but rather through 
a subtler, more indirect approach. It is also a style of governance that 
relies increasingly on a kind of expertise that can be revised after the fact. 
The sociologist Niklas Luhmann was among the first to point to the rise 
of this kind of provisional expertise, suggesting that in a world character- 
ized by an uncertain future, experts seek to hedge their bets in order to 
leave room for unpleasant surprises.* 

Although the idea of provisional governance may seem at first like a 
highly abstract and academic concept, this form of management is in fact 
increasingly a part of everyday life. It is perhaps most obvious in marketing, 
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or what we might think of as the governance of desire: companies and 
politicians alike are increasingly anticipatory in their approach, trying to 
guess at or even foster trends before they become popular. They seek to 
achieve their objective through indirect methods, using social media to try 
to engineer bottom-up movements and fads. With the dominance of the 
brand, moreover, symbolic value has long eclipsed usefulness as the 
defining feature of the objects of our desire (be they cars, phones or 
national leaders).’ Each of these techniques is designed to maximize the 
chances of success — and minimize the risk of failure — in what is seen as an 
increasingly uncertain world. Yet the ever-present possibility of failure 
remains. This is where provisional forms of expertise become particularly 
useful: think of the number of food products that now contain the state- 
ment “may contain nuts,” or how habituated we have become to hearing 
that there is a thirty per cent chance of rain this afternoon. Even seemingly 
definitive economic statistics like current growth and unemployment 
rates in major economies have become “estimates” that are frequently 
revised after the fact — sometimes dramatically, as was the case in the 
October 2012 unemployment figures that helped President Obama’s 
re-election. These are all examples of a kind of provisional statement 
that leaves itself open to revision or contradiction without losing its claim 
to expert authority. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that the IMF, World Bank and key 
donors have become as sophisticated as Apple, the Republican Party or 
the Weather Channel in their knowledge management techniques. What 
I am arguing is that their most recent policies are taking on a more 
proactive, indirect and symbolic character, and that they increasingly 
rely on more provisional forms of expertise. When World Bank growth- 
oriented policies focus on influencing “the underlying institutions and 
policies that promote growth,”’ or when IMF staff seek to “flag the 
underlying vulnerabilities that predispose countries to economic disrup- 
tion” rather than predict crises, they are engaging in practices that are 
open to many such provisional claims: that this particular vulnerability 
may open a country to further difficulties (if another shock occurs), or 
that reforms to these legal institutions should increase the likelihood of 
better economic performance (in the longer term). Little by little, those 
involved in development finance are coming to rely on this kind of more 
provisional expertise as they try to manage ever more complex problems 
in an uncertain environment. 

Why has this shift occurred? In answering this question, this book 
develops a second major theme focusing on the politics of failure. These 
changes in how development governance is done were precipitated by a 
significant erosion of international financial institutions’ (IFIs) and aid 
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agencies’ expert authority in the 1990s. These organizations have been 
struggling to regain their authority over the past two decades after 
the Asian financial crisis and the apparent failure of development aid in 
sub-Saharan Africa. These events raised doubts about the very core of 
what organizations like the IMF and World Bank pride themselves on — 
their role as the global experts in finance and development. 

The Asian financial crisis and the “lost decade” in Africa were import- 
ant not so much because they were objective failures, but rather because 
of the way that they produced a particular kind of debate about what 
counts as failure. They, together with the more recent global financial 
crisis, are examples of what I am calling contested failures: events on 
the public stage that engender major disagreements about whether they 
are failures and, if so, what kind of failure they represent, eventually 
precipitating debates about what counts as success and failure in a given 
policy area. Michel Callon has called such debates “hot negotiations,” in 
which policymakers, critics and academics debate not just the content of 
policies but also the metrics through which they are assessed.’ These hot 
negotiations ultimately produced several key moments of problematiza- 
tion, a term I am borrowing from Michel Foucault’s later work.'° In the 
process, new questions and concerns — such as the political sources of 
policy failure, and the problem of risk and contingency — became the 
subject of intense intellectual and practical preoccupation. The products 
of these debates were the four new governance strategies I mentioned 
above: fostering country ownership, developing global standards of good 
practice, managing risk and vulnerability, and measuring results. Each 
seeks to re-establish the eroded authority of the IFIs and donors through 
new governance practices, and each does so in a way that has become, 
particularly in the past few years, increasingly preoccupied with the 
possibility of future failures. 

Starting from this awareness of the fragility of expert authority and the 
politics of failure, this book is organized around three key questions: (1) 
how and why did this erosion in expert authority occur? (2) How do these 
emerging practices seek to re-establish that authority and more generally 
do the work of governing, given the possibility of failure? And (3) what 
are the implications of that shift — for the IFIs and donors themselves, 
and for global governance more generally? 


How and why the shift occurred 


The first chapters of this book are concerned with uncovering what has 
changed since the structural adjustment era, and understanding how and 
why this change occurred. There are those who argue that there is in fact 
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very little new in the global governance of development finance, and that 
any apparent changes are only at the level of rhetoric and not practice.'' 
Yet, as I show in Chapter 3, if we compare the earlier structural adjust- 
ment-era practices to those of the past decade and a half, it is evident 
that there have been significant shifts in how development finance is 
undertaken. 

The structural adjustment era stands out even now as the high point of 
the power of the IFIs and Western donors, when their capacity to exert 
influence over low- and middle-income countries appeared incontest- 
able. Why then did it not last? Ironically, those very aspects of structural 
adjustment policies that made them seem so stable, such as their consist- 
ent reliance on universal economic principles and efforts to separate or 
subordinate politics to economics, ultimately proved to be unable to 
address the increasingly complex problems that institutions were faced 
with. Of course, there were significant sources of conflict between donor 
organizations and borrowing states and civil society organizations, all of 
which helped erode the structural adjustment policies. But these conflicts 
combined with tensions that began to emerge within the practices of 
governance themselves. As the IMF and World Bank delved deeper into 
the structural aspects of borrower countries’ economies, they found their 
policy tools ill-suited for the task and began to experiment with new 
criteria for evaluating success and failure. The difficult events of the 
1990s, including the Mexican and Asian financial crises and the recog- 
nition of a failed decade of aid to sub-Saharan Africa, were viewed as 
signs of profound failure in the governance of development and finance. 
Debates about “aid effectiveness” in the 1990s not only sought to resolve 
the problem of failure, but, more significantly, to develop a new consen- 
sus on what constituted success and failure. 

These organizations thus came face to face with what the political 
theorist Sheldon Wolin, in his interpretation of Max Weber’s political 
and methodological writings, describes as one of the central paradoxes of 
expert authority: the need for expertise to ground itself on methodological 
foundations which themselves are fragile and prone to contestation.'* 
As I will discuss in later chapters, such moments of contestation often 
occur when the gap between a system of measurement and the complexity 
of its objects becomes too big — as the fluidity of the world overtakes our 
capacity to translate it.'* In the case examined here, key international 
organizations (IOs), and state and non-governmental organization (NGO) 
actors, challenged the grounds of governance expertise and sought to 
redefine it through a process of problematization — debating and develop- 
ing new techniques and practices. What emerged over time were several 
new governance strategies. 
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How the new practices work 


How do we go about understanding this transformation, and mapping the 
contours of these emerging practices of governing in the context of failure? 
In other words, how do we study the how of global governance? One of the 
challenges of investigating the changes discussed in this book is that 
they cannot be readily witnessed through the study of any one individual 
institution, such as the IMF or the World Bank. Although IO scholars 
focusing on an individual institution gain crucial insights into the com- 
plexities of internal bureaucratic politics and the dynamics between 
internal and external pressures, they run the risk of ignoring the ways 
in which policies pursued at one institution are connected to and depend- 
ent on processes at others and within a broader community of practice 
including donor agencies, NGOs and IOs.'* At the same time, focusing 
only on the broadest level of analysis, examining macro-trends in global 
governance — in the transformations of advanced capitalism, for example, 
or in neoliberalism — runs the risk of over-generalizing the changes taking 
place and missing the complex particularities that are involved in each 
institution and policy.'? 

Many of the important changes taking place in global governance — 
including the emerging strategies discussed in this book — occur at a 
meso-level that is between these two more common levels of analysis. In 
Chapter 2, I develop an analytic framework for studying these meso-level 
processes — a “how to” guide of sorts — to assist those who are interested 
in understanding these messy intermediary processes of global govern- 
ance but are uncertain of how to go about doing so. 

This framework focuses on three interrelated meso-levels of practice. 
The first level of analysis is made up of governance strategies such as 
managing risk and vulnerability or fostering country ownership. These 
are broad clusters of governance practices organized around a particular 
problem: how, for example, to address the political sources of policy 
failure (by fostering ownership). These strategies cut across a range of 
different institutions. They are developed, often piecemeal, by various 
policymakers, politicians, economists and critics through a process of 
debate and problematization, in which a new set of issues or concerns is 
defined and new techniques developed for making them governable. 

Although there has been a myriad of individual policy initiatives, this 
book argues that it is possible to identify four broad trends in policy that 
most key development financing organizations and many NGOs have 
participated in over the past decade and a half. Put simply, these are 
strategies of fostering ownership, developing global standards, managing 
risk and vulnerability, and measuring results. The first of these strategies, 
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most apparent in IFI efforts to streamline conditionality and to replace 
structural adjustment lending with Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers 
(PRSPs), places new emphasis on ensuring that policies are responsive 
to local contexts, and seeks to build local ownership of IFI and 
donor programs. The second strategy of standardization seeks to develop 
universal standards of good governance and best economic practice, and 
to disseminate them to developing and emerging market countries. 
The third strategy of managing risk and vulnerability reconceptualizes 
the objects of development assistance — such as poverty reduction or 
project success — as more contingent and prone to failure, and works to 
develop pre-emptive measures in response. The final strategy of results- 
based measurement seeks to catch up with the increasing complexity of 
finance and development policies by creating ever more sophisticated 
methods for measuring policy success and failure, and integrating the 
measurement and evaluation of results deeply into the process of policy 
management. 

The second meso-level of analysis drills down to the building blocks, 
or factors of governance, that make up these governance strategies: these 
include the actors who govern, the techniques and knowledge that they 
use, and the forms of power and authority involved. By mapping shifts 
and continuities in these key factors, we can gain a nuanced appreciation 
of how the work of governance is being done. 

The past two decades have witnessed significant shifts in the various 
factors involved in the work of governance. New, more engaged actors 
have become implicated in the processes of governance, most notably 
through the integration of various kinds of civil society actors as the 
source of “demand” for particular kinds of government policies and 
market services. Forms of knowledge have also evolved, as practical, 
small “i” ideas, such as new public management and new institutionalist 
economics, have become the drivers of institutional change, replacing 
the more ambitious big “I” Ideas like the Keynesian and Neoclassical 
paradigms. The techniques have also shifted accordingly, relying on 
new forms of participation and the production of different kinds of 
documents, or inscriptions, to coordinate action.'° The forms of power 
and authority involved in the governance of finance and development 
have also undergone a transformation, as IFIs and donors have begun to 
rely on more popular and moral forms of authority, and as their expert 
authority has become more provisional in character. In the process, they 
have also begun to replace some of the more overt, instrumental forms 
of power used in the structural adjustment era with less direct, more 
productive (but still exclusionary) forms, such as scoring and ranking 
processes that sort countries based on their performance. 
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The third and final level of analysis that I am undertaking in this book 
considers whether there are any broader underlying patterns apparent in 
the strategies and factors of governance at a given moment in time. As I 
will elaborate in the next chapter, some historical moments are character- 
ized by a particular style of governance. Such styles are defined by the 
particular ways that institutional actors have found to resolve the tensions 
facing governance efforts — in particular, the methodological dilemmas 
that I discussed above, as they seek to maintain expert authority in the face 
of a slippery world that resists full comprehension. In Chapters 3 and 4, 
I suggest that the structural adjustment era and the present day are each 
defined by a different style of governance — the earlier era being character- 
ized by a far more confident and direct style than the present-day provi- 
sional form of governance. 


Implications 


What are the implications of such changes in how governance is done? 
This is a potentially vast question, which could be answered on many 
different levels — focusing on the effects on domestic communities, on 
interstate dynamics, or on the IFIs and donor organizations themselves. 
This book seeks to answer the question of implications in the final 
chapter by focusing primarily on the last of these questions — examining 
the effects of these changes on organizations by asking what their impli- 
cations are for the politics of global governance, and considering how 
sustainable these new strategies ultimately are. 

What is the future of this provisional style of governance? If we look 
more closely at the different patterns that constitute it — the shift towards 
more proactive and indirect approaches to governance, the reliance on 
symbolic techniques, and the increasing awareness of the possibility of 
failure — we do not find a single coherent telos but rather two possible 
paths. On the one hand, many of the practices involved in these strategies 
are open-ended and even experimental.” They respond to the uncer- 
tainty of the world through a trial-and-error approach and bring new 
actors, particularly local ones, together with local forms of knowledge into 
the process to better respond to the unknown and learn from past failures. 
Yet this more open-ended and inclusive form of expertise coexists with, 
and is often trumped by, a much more risk-averse one that responds to 
those same uncertainties by relying on the security of more traditional 
forms of expertise, trying to reduce everything to numbers — an approach 
best captured by the new emphasis on measurable results. 

Each of these paths also has significant political implications. More 
experimental approaches to governance often cede some authority to a 
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wider range of actors, such as civil society organizations, poor people and 
local governments. Yet, when caution wins out, these messy and less 
reliable forms of input have to be translated into traditional expert 
categories, often reducing genuine debate and deliberation with thin 
proceduralist forms of consultation.'® The repoliticization of these gov- 
ernance processes paradoxically turns into a kind of depoliticization, as 
various forms of political action are read through the lens of economic 
expertise and then reduced to quantitative indicators. 

The effects of this approach to governing failure are paradoxical. 
Policymakers’ caution is one of the key ways they attempt to hedge against 
the possibility of failure. Yet, despite such efforts, failures persist. These 
new strategies continually confront the limits of their efforts to make 
ownership and governance measurable, to draw tidy lines between 
policies and results, or to reduce the uncertainties of finance and devel- 
opment to algorithms of risk. These failures of performance can lead to 
failures of consensus. Although one might expect that IFI and donor staff 
would embrace these new techniques of governance and the forms of 
power and authority that they afford, my interviews reveal that many of 
them are ambivalent about these reforms, precisely because of their 
continued messiness and refusal to fit within bureaucratic norms of 
neutral and apolitical expertise. '” 

But do these failures actually matter? After all, as scholars like James 
Ferguson and Timothy Mitchell have noted, although global development 
policies frequently fail, such failures seem to have a negligible effect on the 
development machine.*° Indeed, I will suggest, some of these failures are 
benign or even constructive, doing no damage to the institutions involved 
in development governance. Yet some of these failures are destructive to 
them: when failures of performance combine with failures of consensus, 
the ground is fertile for further erosion of governance authority. 


Empirical contributions 


In empirical terms, this study contributes to our understanding of some 
key changes in the governance of finance for development, speaking to 
scholars and policymakers interested in global governance, international 
organizations and international development. The book is the culmin- 
ation of seven years of research into the changes taking place in the policies 
of the IMF, the World Bank and several key donors. Most of the book’s 
empirical material is drawn from the IMF and the World Bank, given their 
dominant role in governing development finance. I do, however, also 
examine the policies of certain donor agencies, particularly where their 
influence has been important in shaping the direction of development 
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policy — for example DFID’s movement to eliminate economic condition- 
ality, the Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA) pioneer- 
ing adoption of results-based measurement, and the American 
Millennium Challenge Corporation’s (MCC) pass—fail approach to con- 
ditions.*' The research is based on extensive document analysis, archival 
research at the IMF, World Bank, Canadian and British National 
Archives, and over fifty interviews with staff and management at the 
IMF, the World Bank, the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), NGOs, and in certain donor countries. 

Scholars of international political economy (IPE) and finance tend to 
study the IMF and to focus on the interactions of major industrialized 
states, while development scholars study the World Bank and donors and 
tend to ignore the IMF. This book cuts across these two solitudes and 
provides a synthetic analysis of the changes taking place in these various 
organizations, while at the same time remaining attuned to the important 
differences among them. In fact, as the evidence in this book makes clear, 
the common claim that the IMF is “not a development organization” is 
untrue: even if development is not a formal part ofits Articles of Agreement, 
the organization’s actions have profound developmental effects.” In choos- 
ing to focus on the institutional side of recent changes in finance for 
development, I have of course downplayed the other side of the equation: 
the impact of these changes in developing countries. This book is ambitious 
enough without attempting to do justice to these important questions. 
However, as these changes in policy have begun to take hold, other scholars 
have begun to tackle these issues.” 


Methodological innovations 


This volume’s approach and structure also constitute an important meth- 
odological innovation. How do we go about studying the how of global 
governance? Much of the literature to date has tended to focus either on 
individual IOs or on broad-level governance trends and patterns. Yet 
many of the important changes taking place in global governance — 
including the emerging strategies discussed in this book — occur at a 
meso-level that is between these two more common levels of analysis. 
This book argues for the value of a methodological approach that begins 
in the middle, focusing on the concrete policies, strategies and techniques 
through which various actors do the work of global governance.** This 
kind of analysis is “meso” for several reasons. It is a kind of analysis that 
starts in the middle: looking at what is going on in the form of concrete 
policy practices, like the consultations to produce PRSPs or efforts to 
streamline conditionality, and seeking to understand them. The objects of 
this analysis also exist somewhere in a middle ground between materiality 
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and discourse, linking the two without being resolved into either 
one: the documents and consultation processes that are key to the 
PRSP, for example, are both material and discursive — their power, 
in effect, derives from their capacity to translate ideas into material 
form. This book thus undertakes an analysis focused primarily on 
processes — how ownership is fostered, for example — rather than on 
outcomes or interests. Finally, this is a meso-level analysis because 
its level of analysis exists between and connects the macro, more struc- 
tural level of global governance and the micro level of individual 
state, NGO, academic and bureaucratic actors: to understand the 
strategy of ownership, for example, we must look at how certain 
practices emerged in and circulate among these different actors and 
institutions. 


Theoretical insights 


In focusing on the “how” of global governance, this research seeks to 
make theoretical contributions to several key academic debates. My 
principal inspirations and interlocutors can be found in the literatures 
on global governance and IOs, critical IPE and social theory. My goal is 
to bring some of the underappreciated insights of social theory, particu- 
larly certain concepts from actor-network theory (ANT) and science and 
technology studies (STS), into the global governance and IPE literature. 
In so doing, I hope to enrich the sociological turn in international rela- 
tions (IR) through a contribution to our understanding of how global 
governance works. 

More specifically, this book makes four key contributions to theoretical 
debates. The book focuses on strategies and techniques that link the 
material and the discursive, thus contributing to the practice turn in social 
theory and IR. The book also seeks to provide an account of change not 
only of norms but also of governance practices. It seeks to advance our 
understanding of the centrality of expertise and its limits, in part by 
examining the politics of failure. Finally, my attention to the rise of 
provisional governance contributes to but also moves beyond existing work 
on risk in social theory. 


The importance of practice: between materiality and ideas 


To trace various processes of global governance, this volume focuses on 
the concrete practices through which governance occurs — the documents, 
metrics, assessments, debates and consultations that actors produce and 
engage in on a day-to-day basis, as well as the broader strategies that help 
give them shape and direction. I draw considerable inspiration from the 
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work of IR scholars Michael Barnett and Martha Finnemore, who have 
been pioneers in bringing more sociological insights into the study of 
the cultural factors that help shape IOs’ bureaucratic practices.” At the 
same time, my work seeks to move beyond their focus on norms by paying 
more attention to the central role of practices, drawing on a wider range of 
social theorists to do so, particularly those working within the traditions of 
STS and ANT, as well as some of Foucault’s later work and the recent 
literature on practices in social theory and IR.*° 

What these literatures have in common is an interest in the concrete 
practices that make up global politics. Such practices are partly material — 
they involve actions, activities and objects. Yet they are also profoundly 
social, and are situated within a matrix of ideas, meanings and assump- 
tions that give them shape and that they in turn help to produce. A focus 
on practices provides a useful middle ground between discursive and 
materialist accounts of international politics. As I discuss in the next 
chapter, my own particular brand of practice-oriented analysis is also 
somewhat different from most of the current work on practices in IR 
because of my reliance on insights from ANT scholars who have to date 
been underappreciated in the field of IR.’ 

Although I will provide a fuller discussion of the different kinds of 
practice I am looking at in the next chapter, it is worth spending a 
moment considering one kind of governance technique — inscription — 
that I will be using regularly throughout this book. The concept of 
inscription is a creation of several ANT scholars, including Michel 
Callon, Bruno Latour and Steve Woolgar.*® In their efforts to make 
sense of the social character of scientific practice, they focused on the 
ways through which scientists translate the messiness of laboratory activ- 
ities into inscriptions (graphs, formulae, scientific papers) that they can 
then take out into the wider community and use to gain support for their 
theories. 

It may be tempting to see inscriptions simply as another variation of 
what other scholars have described as discourse or ideas. Yet, as William 
Walters has pointed out, these other concepts tend to focus largely, 
if not exclusively, on language, ideas and texts, neglecting the material 
manifestations of the work of conceptualization.~’ An inscription, on the 
other hand, is necessarily a physical object or process, whether a piece 
of paper, an image on a screen, or a technique or procedure. At the 
same time, it is the product of an imaginative process, and through its 
representations also makes possible other kinds of conceptual work. It 
is material and ideational. Focusing on practices of inscription allows 
us to trace how the work of development is done — and how it changes 
over time. 
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Understanding change 


Of course, how to conceptualize change is a perennial challenge for those 
working in the social sciences.” In Chapters 2 and 4, I develop a 
conceptual framework for understanding how not just norms but also 
governance practices and strategies change over time: why, for example, it 
can suddenly become essential for staff members in the development 
industry to learn how to prepare a results matrix or design a consultation 
process, practices that give shape to development financing. 

Rather than assuming a linear trajectory shaped by structural factors or 
functional logics, this analysis emphasizes the sometimes-idiosyncratic 
character of certain policy decisions and applications.’' The concept of 
inscription is particularly useful here: inscriptions — such as reports, 
studies, checklists and evaluations — are developed by particular actors, 
whether IO staff, NGOs or state representatives, and are often used to 
support a specific conception of appropriate practice. Such inscriptions 
are therefore the subject of contestation and negotiation among key 
actors both while they are being developed and as they are being put into 
practice. Yet if particular inscriptions gain enough support and become 
integrated into institutional life, they can begin to be taken for granted, or 
“black-boxed” as part of the factual background of policy practice.’* 
Black-boxing is not irreversible, but once a set of ideas and practices 
have become entrenched enough it takes much more vigorous contest- 
ation — often in the form of a more fundamental debate about the metrics 
of success and failure — to unsettle them. 

This book focuses on a period in the history of economic governance that 
witnessed significant changes to the ways in which economic development 
finance was talked about and practiced. It seeks to make sense of those 
changes by paying attention to the various debates and negotiations, both 
cold and hot, through which new kinds of governance practices emerged — 
understanding not just what did occur but what might have happened 
otherwise, had factors been somewhat different. 


Expertise and failure 


In trying to make sense of changes in the governance of development 
financing, the central practices that this book examines are all intimately 
connected to the production of knowledge and expertise: both the kind of 
big-picture knowledge that helps to shape World Development Reports 
and other such institution-defining publications, and the kind of every- 
day expertise that makes possible the generation of countless project 
analyses, assessments and evaluations. These practices are important 
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not only to the functioning of such institutions, but also to their author- 
ity. Because IOs and donor agencies are bureaucratic, they rely heavily 
on technical expertise to gain authority to govern. They are essentially 
asking their stakeholders and borrowers to allow them considerable 
power because of their sophisticated grasp of the highly technical matters 
of development and financial assistance. 

In focusing on the centrality of expert authority in global governance, 
this book draws inspiration from a range of scholars from Barnett and 
Finnemore, to Nikolas Rose and other economic sociologists who have 
emphasized the power of technical expertise.” I will also seek to compli- 
cate these studies in one crucial way: despite their considerable strengths, 
these theories all tend to overstate the capacity of social actors to make 
things technical — and to govern the world through such practices. ** 
My research does confirm the effectiveness of such technical strategies 
in many cases, but also reveals the limits of efforts to render the world 
calculable and manageable. This book also points towards the central and 
contested role of failure in the evolution of expertise — as some kinds of 
objective failures in policy can precipitate more complex debates about 
what counts as success and failure, eroding some of the markers on which 
expert authority is based. 

This study of the recent history of development finance thus reveals 
the contested and often-contingent character of expert authority. It also 
suggests that the fragility of expert authority is becoming increasingly 
evident, as the straightforward certainties of the structural adjustment era 
have given way to a more cautious kind of expertise. 


Provisional governance beyond risk 


In pointing to the rise of this less confident, more provisional style of 
governance preoccupied with the problem of failure, my work speaks to 
a wider literature in social theory on the growth in risk-based thinking and 
practice. Niklas Luhmann, from whom I borrowed the term “provisional,” 
saw risk management as the central example of this kind of expertise. 
Many other scholars, including Mitchell Dean, Henry Rothstein, Melinda 
Cooper and Jeremy Walker, although not using the language of provisional 
governance, have nonetheless pointed to how risk-based thinking allows 
for this kind of cautious, anticipatory relationship with the objects of 
governance.” In one respect, this book therefore seeks to bring some of 
these insights from social theory into a community of global governance 
and IPE scholars who have yet to discover it. Yet at the same time, this 
book pushes beyond this risk-based literature by pointing to how much 
more pervasive and complex this provisional approach to governance is 
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than a simple focus on risk management. This study reveals that the 
basic attributes of provisional governance — its indirectness, proactive 
focus, reliance on symbolic constructions and preoccupation with failure — 
characterize a wide range of governance practices, not simply those that 
rely on risk-based metrics. Moreover, as the focus of many institutions has 
shifted from risks to underlying vulnerabilities, the grounds of their expert 
claims have become even less certain. If we want to understand the 
patterns shaping contemporary governance practices, we therefore need 
to look beyond risk to the complex ways in which institutional actors 
attempt to engage with an uncertain world. *° 


The plan of the book 


This book is organized into four sections. Chapter 2 continues the discus- 
sion initiated in this Introduction on how we might go about studying the 
“how” of global governance. After a discussion of this book’s relationship 
with the broader practice turn in IR and social theory, I provide a more 
substantial account of the main categories of analysis used in this book — 
governance strategies, governance factors and styles of governance — 
followed by a brief overview of how I will put them together to understand 
the transformation of global governance practices. 

Chapters 3 and 4 then consider the historical context of the recent 
changes in IFI policy, tracking the changes underway in governance 
factors and tracing the reasons for the emergence of new governance 
strategies. In order to establish whether policy strategies such as ownership 
and risk management are in fact new, it is important to show how they 
differ from earlier governance practices. Chapter 3 does just that, taking a 
careful look at how the IMF and World Bank sought to govern develop- 
ment financing in the 1970s and 1980s, revealing a far more confident and 
direct style of governance. Chapter 4 traces the gradual erosion of that 
governance style, a process driven by debates about contested failures in 
finance and development and the problematization of new issues. 
Throughout this period, staff, critics and leaders sought to re-establish 
the basis of IFI authority, not just by developing new policies such as the 
PRSP and good governance agenda, but also by developing entirely new 
governance strategies and definitions of success and failure. 

In Chapters 5 through 8, I examine the four new governance strategies 
that have emerged in response to this erosion. In Chapter 5, I begin by 
examining the strategy of country ownership, the chief means by which 
IFI and donor actors have sought to govern the political dimensions of 
economic policy. Through their development of the PRSP and their 
efforts to streamline conditionality, the IMF, the World Bank and many 
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donors have begun to pay more attention to the local dynamics of adjust- 
ment and development, as well as to the importance of political will. Yet 
even as they have touted the increased transparency of these new policies, 
in practice these institutions have been gradually informalizing and 
obscuring power relations. In Chapter 6, I move from the particulars of 
country ownership to the universals of global standards, tracing the ways 
in which IMF and World Bank staff members have transformed the rigid 
economic universals of the structural adjustment era into more flexible 
and ambitious global standards covering everything from accounting 
practices to maternal health. As they have moved into this more contested 
terrain, standards have become increasingly preoccupied with fostering 
credibility, making them both more symbolic and more performative. 

After the shocks of the Asian crisis, the AIDS crisis and the most recent 
global financial crisis, both IFIs and donors have begun to focus more on 
risk and vulnerability, the subject of Chapter 7. At the World Bank, key 
units have re-defined poverty as social risk, while the IMF has developed a 
ranking system to assess borrowing countries’ vulnerability to excessive 
debt. As agencies have begun to conceptualize the objects of their govern- 
ance through the lenses of risk and vulnerability, they have also developed 
new tools for pre-empting the things that might go wrong. At the same time, 
as decisions increasingly get filtered through a risk-reward matrix at these 
institutions, poor countries find themselves ranked and sorted in ways that 
significantly affect their capacity to borrow. How should these increasingly 
complex and dynamic objects and techniques of governance be measured 
and evaluated? This is the challenge at the heart of the fourth and final 
policy strategy, examined in Chapter 8: that of results measurement. 
In various ways and with varying degrees of success, the World Bank and 
donors have sought to define a new category of knowledge, called “results.” 
By demonstrating results, IFIs and donors hope to re-establish some of 
their lost authority. Although this turn to demonstrable results appears to 
be the exception to the turn towards more provisional forms of expertise, 
I suggest that the often-heroic assumptions that make such claims about 
possible results leave considerable room for hedging against failure. 

What then is the future of provisional governance? This is the central 
question examined in the Conclusion. As a mode of governance that is 
unusually preoccupied with avoiding failure, it is ironic (if perhaps unsur- 
prising) that efforts to pursue these new more provisional strategies none- 
theless face resistance, limits and failure. After assessing the implications 
of these failures, I examine the two possible directions that provisional 
governance might take —- more open-ended and experimental, or cautious 
and risk-averse. I conclude by considering which is the more likely future 
path for global governance. 
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In the wake of the 2008 financial crisis, we have witnessed both a 
decline in the volume of traditional donor assistance and the return of 
more explicitly political kinds of aid, particularly among those donors 
with new conservative governments. These two shifts have precipitated 
calls for hard, quantitative results-based forms of expertise to demon- 
strate the “value for money” of various aid initiatives. Such manoeuvres 
reinforce the trend towards a cautious, even cynical kind of provisional 
governance in which expertise is increasingly tied to political conveni- 
ence. At the same time, efforts to develop ever more standardized forms 
of evaluation only intensify the difficulties of translating the complexity of 
development into tidy forms of expert knowledge. Recent trends thus 
only exacerbate the tensions faced by those trying to manage develop- 
ment finance, accentuating the fragility of their expert authority and the 
persistence of the politics of failure. 


2 A meso-level analysis 


This book proposes to study changes in how international financial insti- 
tutions (IFIs) and donors go about the work of governing finance for 
development. Yet how do we go about studying the how of global 
governance? This may sound like a straightforward question, but it is in 
fact a significant challenge: if we want to focus on the process of govern- 
ance rather than on specific organizations, it is not obvious what level of 
analysis to focus on, what objects to study, or how to analyse them. This 
chapter provides an overview of how I have gone about the task of 
studying the how of governance, and develops a framework of analysis 
that can be applied to other issue areas. 

This book, and the framework that it proposes for studying global 
governance, is the product of a long process of trial and error, as I have 
sought to find ways of studying emerging patterns in global economic 
governance. When I began this research, almost seven years ago, I was 
initially interested in understanding policy changes that I had noticed in 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), particularly its decision after 
the Asian financial crisis to streamline conditionality and introduce the 
standards and codes initiative. As I began talking to people at the organ- 
ization and in non-governmental organizations (NGOs), and reading 
through archival documents on past practices, it became clear to me that 
these changes were not simply about fewer or different kinds of condi- 
tions, but instead reflected a more profound reworking of the practices of 
conditionality. These policies drafted new actors, including market par- 
ticipants and civil society actors, into the process of implementing and 
evaluating conditions and developed new techniques to do so. They 
relied on different assumptions from those of the structural adjustment 
era, such as those underpinning new institutionalist economics, and 
involved less direct forms of power and more complex forms of authority. 

Over time, it also became clear that what I was studying was not one 
or two new policies, but rather several clusters of policies and related 
practices that shared certain assumptions and orientations. Each cluster 
could be understood as a particular governance strategy. The strategy of 
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fostering ownership, for example, linked several policies together: not just 
the streamlining of conditionality but also the development of Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs) and the move to general budget 
support among donors. The strategy of standardization in turn under- 
pinned the development of the standards and codes initiative as well as the 
good governance agenda and the millennium development goals 
(MDGs). Eventually I came to identify two more recent strategies focused 
on managing risk and vulnerability, and measuring results. 

Although this project began as a study of the IMF, it soon became clear 
that if I focused only on this one institution, I would miss the connections 
between changes in IMF conditionality policy and those in other organ- 
izations such as the World Bank and British Department for International 
Development (DFID) that were often the originators of key policies and 
strategies. I could instead have treated these shifts as epochal global 
governance changes, understanding them as the latest stage of advanced 
capitalism or another example of global governmentality or the risk society.’ 
This more global perspective does make it possible to see broader forces 
underlying some of these policy changes. Yet, it quickly became clear that 
by focusing only on the broadest level of analysis I would risk over- 
generalizing the changes taking place and miss the complex particularities 
involved in each institution and policy. 

Instead of focusing on a single organization or on macro-historical 
patterns in global governance, this book engages in what I described in 
the Introduction as a meso-level analysis: one that starts in the middle, 
focusing on processes and practices that cut across a range of different 
institutions and links various actors. For this reason, this is not a book 
organized around specific organizations — with chapters on the IMF, 
the World Bank and key donor organizations, for example; nor is it 
structured around an analysis of the logics of capitalism, neoliberalism 
or network-based governance. Instead, I am focusing on four key gov- 
ernance strategies — standardization, ownership, risk and vulnerability 
management, and results-measurement — which are shared by a variety 
of organizations and agencies, but take specific forms in each. In order to 
understand how the work of governance is being done, I trace the role 
of five key governance factors that make up these governance strategies: 
the actors involved in governing, the techniques used, the forms of 
knowledge implicated, and the forms of power and authority involved. 
Finally, I take a step backwards and ask whether there are any broader 
patterns underlying the shifts taking place in these various governance 
practices; through this process, I have identified the emergence of a 
particular style of governance in recent years — a more provisional 
approach to governing. 
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This chapter begins by arguing for the importance of understanding 
global governance as a kind of practice — situating my theoretical frame- 
work relative to the broader practice turn in social theory and international 
relations (IR). I then go on to develop the key categories in my analytic 
framework, explaining how we might study global governance by focusing 
on governance strategies, examining governance factors and identifying 
particular governance styles. I conclude by putting these analytic categor- 
ies into action, seeking to understand how governance patterns change 
over time. The goal of this book is not simply to understand what these 
new governance strategies do, but also to figure out how they came into 
existence and whether they will survive. By focusing on the meso-level 
of analysis, I argue, we can develop a more nuanced conception of how 
not just individual policies, but more complex strategies and styles of 
governance, change over time. 


Understanding governance as practice 


Over the past decades, a growing number of social theorists have begun 
to use the concept of practice in their work. They are an eclectic bunch, 
ranging from Pierre Bourdieu (who developed a “practice theory” based 
on the concepts of practice, habitus and field), to Michel Foucault (who 
focused on discursive practices and, in his later work, on embodiment), 
and Michel Callon and Bruno Latour (who have studied the practice of 
knowledge-creation in the sciences through actor network theory 
(ANT)). Most IR scholars who identify themselves as part of the practice 
turn have drawn primarily on the work of Bourdieu.” My framework, in 
contrast, owes more to the insights of Callon, Latour and other scholars 
of science and technology studies (STS), as well as to some of the ideas of 
Foucault. 

What then is a practice, and why is it useful for understanding global 
governance? In his introduction to a field-defining book on the subject, 
Theodore Schatzki defines practices as “embodied, materially mediated 
arrays of human activity organized around shared practical understand- 
ings.” It is worth spending a moment unpacking some of the implica- 
tions of this definition. Practice theorists’ emphasis on the material 
character of human action differentiates them from constructivist and 
certain post-structuralist approaches, which tend to focus more narrowly 
on its discursive or ideational dimension. Yet practices are not just 
activities (e.g. whirling around in a circle), but meaningful ones, organ- 
ized around common understandings (e.g. about the pirouette as a kind 
of dance movement). Practices are therefore both material and discur- 
sive, combining an action with a frame of reference. 
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Because practices are socially situated but enacted by individuals and 
groups, a focus on practice provides one possible answer to the conundrum 
of the relationship between structure and agency. Agency is constituted in 
part through practice: we are defined in part by what we do (as dancers or 
paper-pushers), and in part by the social context that makes this action 
possible. At the same time, practices are modified through individual and 
collective action, and change over time. There is a wide array of meaningful 
activities that we might define as practices, ranging from pronouncing 
words, to writing a memo, to negotiating a loan with a low-income coun- 
try.“ As these examples suggest, practices can be thought of as connected 
and nested in one another, with more complex practices relying on a whole 
range of more basic and often unnoticed ones. 

In IR circles, anumber of scholars have begun to make use of the idea of 
practice in their work.’ Emmanuel Adler and Vincent Pouliot, in particu- 
lar, have provided an elegant and coherent pitch for the importance of 
practice in IR, building on Bourdieu’s work to do so. Although my use of 
practice in this book shares much with their contribution, it also differs in 
several important respects — partly on theoretical grounds, but also on 
practical ones. Much of the recent work on Bourdieu in IR, Adler and 
Pouliot’s included, has focused on empirical cases in the realm of security 
and diplomacy. In this particular realm, Bourdieu’s ideas have proven 
to be very fruitful. Bourdieu’s concepts of field, doxa and habitus are 
particularly useful for explaining the persistence of logics of practice. 
Pouliot, for example, examines the operation of the field of diplomacy — 
which he defines as a relatively autonomous community of practice in 
which everyone agrees on the stakes, knows the rules (or doxa) and plays 
the same game.° In this context, Pouliot puts considerable emphasis on 
the role of habitus, the tacit know-how and assumptions that various 
actors learn through their position in the wider social structure, and bring 
to the game of diplomacy.’ 

Although my theoretical framework shares much with these earlier 
contributions to the practice turn in IR, there are also a number of key 
areas in which it differs. In order to make the practice turn work for the 
study of global governance, I argue that we need to place more emphasis 
on knowledge-making practices, shift from fields to problems as the basis 
for communities of practice, and pay greater attention to the dynamics of 
change. 

Practice-oriented IR scholars have tended to emphasize the importance 
of tacit or practical knowledge in international politics, and to differentiate 
it from more reflexive, self-conscious forms. Pouliot for example seeks 
to contrast “the abstract schemes produced by technocrats and social 
scientists” with the tacit, unverbalized knowledge that informs practice: 
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it is this tacit, practical knowledge that he sees as crucial to international 
practice.* Yet, those who study global governance would certainly want to 
question such a tidy distinction between the abstractions of bureaucrats 
and the concrete practices of governance.’ The main practitioners of 
global governance are in fact technocrats, and many of them are also 
social scientists (particularly economists). Their practical work involves 
translating the messiness of the world into useful abstractions (reports, 
tables, matrices, scores, indexes) that can then be deployed to govern their 
unruly objects. To grasp the dynamics of global governance, we therefore 
need to understand the production of expert knowledge as a kind of 
practice — a task, I will suggest below, that is particularly suited to the 
insights of ANT scholars like Callon and Latour. 

The concept of field used by many IR practice theorists also needs to be 
used with caution when considering the processes of global governance. 
Fields have a kind of coherent logic that enables those operating within 
them to know the rules and to agree on the stakes involved, rather like 
playing a game.'° While it is possible to identify a number of fields within 
the realm of development finance, the closer we look at current practices 
of governance, the less clear it becomes where the fields begin and end. 
Actors working at the IMF, the World Bank, NGOs and aid agencies 
share many assumptions about the tacit rules of the game and the relative 
hierarchy of economics over other forms of intellectual capital. Yet they 
also have quite different cultures: the IMF is a centralized institution that 
focuses tightly on “hard” financial issues and concerns, whereas the 
World Bank is known for its diffuse structure and more heterogeneous 
intellectual culture. If we focus on who is actually engaged in the practices 
of governance, we see a very loose network of actors (including inter- 
national organizations (IOs), NGOs, governments, the private sector and 
academia) playing a multitude of games, often using different rules, and 
seeking different stakes.'' Moreover, many of the recent changes in 
development finance are expanding the community of practice by includ- 
ing an ever-wider range of actors in the processes of governance, making 
the boundaries of that community subject to change and contestation. As 
I will discuss below, I have therefore found it more useful in this study to 
look at how actors and practices become connected around concrete 
problems and strategies rather than through predefined fields. '* 

It is also important that we pay attention to changes in governance 
practice. As social theorists like William Sewell, David Stern and Anthony 
King have pointed out, Bourdieu’s concepts of field and habitus tend 
to push his analysis towards the structuralist, or objectivist, side of the 
balance, making it easier to explain the stability of practices than to under- 
stand their changes.'’ Although it is important to be able to understand 
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what does not change in IOs and other institutions over time, we also need 
conceptual tools to help us understand shifts in practices.'* Even mundane 
bureaucratic practices change significantly over time. Why is it that every- 
one working at a development agency or government-funded development 
NGO nowadays (at least in certain countries) knows how to prepare a 
results matrix when proposing or evaluating a program, whereas they had 
not even heard of the practice fifteen years ago? Why did various practices 
designed to foster ownership become ubiquitous in the early 2000s, but 
have become less so more recently? To answer these questions, we need an 
approach to practices that is attentive to their contingency as well as their 
sedimentation. 

In the remainder of this chapter, I will elaborate the analytic framework 
that I propose to use for the rest of this book. This meso-level approach 
draws on some of the insights of other practice theorists in IR while being 
more attentive to the role of knowledge-making practices, focusing on 
problems rather than fields as the glue that links governance practices, and 
seeking to understand what drives the changes in governance strategies. 
As this brief discussion has probably already made clear, the concept of 
practice is a slippery one: because it includes everything from basic coping 
practices like pronouncing words to highly sophisticated ones like man- 
aging an IO, the concept can be difficult to use with precision. To avoid 
conceptual muddiness, it is useful to use more specific terms to designate 
the different kinds of practice that are involved. It is for this reason that 
I have chosen different terms — strategies, factors and styles, rather than 
practices — for my key conceptual categories. 


Focusing on governance strategies 


Chapters 5 through 8 each examine one key governance strategy: creating 
global standards, fostering ownership, managing risk and vulnerability, 
and measuring results. These strategies are constellations of practices 
that are linked by their connection to a concrete problem and a way of 
defining and tackling it, rather than by their situation in a common field. 
Focusing on strategies is a particularly effective way of understanding 
institutional practices because they are in many ways problem-driven 
machines. 

What kinds of problems am I talking about? When we look at recent 
policies adopted by various organizations and governments involved in 
financing development, it is clear that many share similar concerns. For 
example, in the past few years there have been numerous policies that identify 
risk and vulnerability as key challenges in a more uncertain global environ- 
ment — including social risk policy at the World Bank, the Organisation 
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for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) and DFID, and 
renewed attention to low-income countries’ vulnerability to external 
shocks at the IMF following the recent financial crisis. "° Similarly, a wide 
range of institutional actors became preoccupied with developing and 
implementing new global standards in the late 1990s and early 2000s, 
and sought to achieve them through a range of policies including the good 
governance agenda, the standards and codes initiative, and the MDGs. 
Standardization, risk and vulnerability are all concepts, but they only 
really become effective when they are translated into concrete practices 
that seek to foster or control them. They are thus examples of what I am 
calling governance strategies. 

The term “strategy” has its origin in military planning. In global 
governance as in warfare, a strategy looks at the medium to long term, 
while tactics are the more immediate means through which those object- 
ives are pursued. Yet, unlike wartime strategies, governance strategies are 
not always explicitly articulated, nor are they the source of a central will 
or intention. My use of “strategy” is therefore quite different from 
traditional IR use, in which “strategic” interaction refers to individual 
rationalist action, often in a game-theoretic context.'° Governance strat- 
egies are social rather than narrowly individual, and are embedded in the 
day-to-day work of governance. 

Governance strategies are defined by a set of assumptions, goals and 
ways of doing things. Strategies link together several policies, often across 
more than one institution. In so doing, they work to problematize certain 
aspects of social, political and economic life: to draw a line between one 
issue and another, to make an issue visible, to suggest a direction or a point 
of attack — in brief, to make things governable.'’ My concept of governance 
strategy therefore resembles Foucault’s concept of problematization, which 
he uses in his later work. In the Use of Pleasure, for example, Foucault’s 
goal is to understand how certain sexual practices came to be problem- 
atized at a certain moment in history, “becoming an object of concern, 
an element for reflection, and a material for stylization.”’* This book 
examines how such reflexive moments of questioning and contestation — 
or problematization — emerge from, and are translated into, routine every- 
day forms of practice. In so doing, the concept of strategy links discursive 
or ideational approaches, like constructivism and post-structuralism, and 
materialist and pragmatic ones, like Bourdieusian practice theory. 

The various strategies that I am studying emerged as certain issues came 
to be viewed as matters of concern, either for the first time or in new ways. 
For example, in the debates prior to the development of the strategy of 
country ownership, key actors began to see the challenge of dealing with a 
country’s domestic politics as both relevant and problematic in new ways. 
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As I will discuss in the coming chapters, this problematization of politics 
was precipitated by contested failures in development and finance, par- 
ticularly in Africa and Asia. After decades of denying or downplaying the 
political dimensions of their policies, development policymakers began to 
see political institutions and a lack of political will, or ownership, as a key 
determinant of program failure, and thus a legitimate object of policy 
action. This process of problematization was not limited to elite policy- 
makers or economists but was a wide-ranging debate that included NGOs, 
critics, state leaders and institutional staff. In the process, these actors 
brought background assumptions about what counted as success and 
failure into the foreground, forcing the IFIs to defend and adapt not just 
their policies but the expert authority on which they were based. 

Key IFI and donor actors began to see fostering country ownership as 
a way of addressing the problem of politics and re-establishing their 
authority. Yet this was a far from coherent process: there was no singular 
individual or group responsible, nor a general commanding troops to 
ensure ownership. While many institutional, intellectual and governmen- 
tal actors championed the ownership strategy, others resisted it. None- 
theless, over time, the practice of fostering ownership has become an 
explicitly articulated and generally accepted strategy, one that has been 
adopted by a whole host of organizations ranging from the IMF to many 
donors and NGOs and that has had profound effects across a multitude 
of issue areas. 


Examining factors of governance 


Studying specific governance strategies may be more manageable than 
trying to make sense of broad practices like “the governance of develop- 
ment finance,” but strategies are still very complex things. If we want to 
understand how strategies do the work of governance, we need to break 
them down further into their constituent parts or governance factors. Even 
the simplest of practices are complex phenomena made up of many 
different dimensions.'’ I want to focus on five dimensions of practice 
here that are central for understanding governance strategies: the roles of 
actors, techniques, knowledge, authority and power. The concept of 
“governance factors” encourages us to look both at and beyond day-to- 
day practices: to look not just at what is done, but who is doing it, how 
they conceptualize their work, what specific techniques they use, how 
they are authorized, and what kinds of power relations are implicated. 
By studying these factors we can compare past and present practices, 
determine whether patterns exist that link policies through a common 
strategy, and assess whether changes are occurring. 
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Actors 


Who is governing? If we are to understand the meaning and import of a 
particular governance practice, then we need to consider which actors 
are involved. Agency and practice are intimately connected: practices 
are always undertaken (practiced) by particular actors; at the same 
time, those actors can be shaped by the practices in which they partici- 
pate. This book draws some inspiration from Callon and Latour, who 
have urged scholars to “follow the actor.”*° This approach has produced 
some fascinating analyses of heroic figures, such as Latour’s account of 
Louis Pasteur, as he forged networks that helped to remake the scientific 
world.*' Yet, as Susan Leigh Star has pointed out, it is important to look 
beyond such heroic figures, to the more ordinary actors involved in the 
day-to-day work of governance.” Part of our task must involve moving 
from actor to practice, determining which actors are engaged in both 
developing particular governance strategies and in the everyday imple- 
menting of global development practices. At the same time, we need to 
also move from practice back to actor, considering how specific govern- 
ance strategies not only empower certain actors to govern, but also seek 
to define and constitute them in particular ways — “making up people,” to 
use Ian Hacking’s phrase.” 

How much can a focus on actors tell us when they are enmeshed in a 
highly technical bureaucratic system? As Latour puts it, those practices 
that are the most technical are also the most social: it takes a lot of 
negotiation (and domination) to make something appear beyond con- 
testation.** In global economic governance, we can think of the many 
scholars, NGO activists, and IO and government staff involved in defin- 
ing what counts as a problem, framing solutions, and then persuading 
others to accept their take on these issues. Problematizing governance 
practice is a dynamic and contested process, defined by major debates, 
some areas of relative consensus and others of ongoing conflict. Through 
this process, certain ideas and practices will eventually become domin- 
ant, and taken for granted (or black-boxed), although they remain vul- 
nerable to later contestation and revision. Throughout this book, I will 
examine the roles of a range of different actors in translating, negotiating 
and producing various governance strategies. 

Some of these same actors are involved in the day-to-day work of 
implementing a given strategy, and were involved in its creation. Yet much 
of the ongoing work of governance is delegated. That is part of the power of 
modern governance: once certain rules, routines and procedures have 
been established, governance can be done through intermediaries — what 
governmentality scholars call governance at a distance.*’ In this book, 
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I will examine the ways in which IFIs and donors have increasingly sought 
to delegate the authority for governing to a wider range of actors, including 
members of civil society, private-sector actors, government leaders and 
the poor. These new governance strategies are not only designed to enrol 
new actors in the practice of governance, but also to constitute them as 
particular kinds of active and responsible actors. By paying attention to 
these dynamics, we can begin to appreciate the dynamic relationship 
between those who govern and the practices through which they do so.”° 


Techniques 


Having gained a general idea of who is doing the governing, we then need 
to figure out what kind of techniques they are using. As I discussed 
earlier, practices are materially mediated, involving not just individual 
people but also material actions and, in many cases, concrete objects. 
When studying global governance, a useful way of understanding these 
different forms of material mediation is by looking at the specific tech- 
niques designed to do the work of governing. 

Many governance techniques are designed to make things happen: they 
may be procedures for implementing a policy, for negotiating an agree- 
ment, for consulting with a population or for conducting an evaluation. 
Sometimes these procedures are highly specific and explicitly articulated: 
in the case of DFID’s good governance policy, or the IMF’s streamlined 
guidelines for conditionality, for example, there are “how to” guides for 
staff that set out specific steps for applying the policies.” In other cases, 
these ways of doing things may be unspoken norms and habits, what 
Bourdieu would view as part of the habitus of everyday practice. Over 
time, certain kinds of techniques may become more common, while others 
disappear. Another set of techniques that has become particularly prom- 
inent in international development and finance organizations in recent 
years involves those practices necessary for measuring and evaluating 
governance practices. They include an ever-expanding repertoire of indi- 
cators, risk assessments, impact assessments, stress tests and surveys, as 
organizations become increasingly caught in a cycle of self-assessment, 
criticism and justification. 

For practices to be effective they must be made visible and useable, so 
that they can be evaluated and monitored. This often means translating 
them into documents of some kind. In their research on the scientific 
process, Bruno Latour and Steve Woolgar revealed the techniques 
through which scientists work in their laboratories to translate everything 
from rats to chemicals into paper.” More specifically, they suggest, the 
objective of the scientist is to turn everything into numbers, graphs and 
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reports that they can then use to demonstrate a new fact about the world. 
Such inscriptions, as Latour calls them, stabilize the messiness of the 
laboratory (in which objects and animals do not always do what they 
are expected to do) and render its products into a kind of information 
that can be taken out of the lab and used to convince others of its truths. 

It is not hard to see how the concept of inscription might be applied to 
an analysis of global economic governance practices. Scientists are not 
the only ones engaged in efforts of inscription: if anything, modern 
bureaucratic organizations are even more so machines of inscription that 
work to translate the complications of the world around them into tidy 
analyses and reports. Moreover, as I will discuss throughout this book, 
many of the new IFI and donor policies place increasing emphasis on the 
production of new kinds of reports and documents, which act as ever 
more powerful reference points for global action. In fact, each of the four 
strategies discussed here relies in part on such performative inscriptions 
for their effectiveness, including reports on observance of standards 
and codes (ROSCs), PRSPs, debt sustainability analyses (DSAs) and 
results chains. 

Inscriptions are not only material in their form, but also in their effects. 
As Callon has argued in his study of economists and economic theory, 
such inscriptions both describe a particular version of reality and also play 
a role in constituting it: they are, in short, performative.’ Inscriptions act 
as a crucial referent around which different actors can mobilize and 
through which they can manage things. There are cases where inscriptions 
can become self-fulfilling, such as when enough actors accept the inscrip- 
tions. In others, they may have perverse or even opposite effects. °° 

Throughout the book, I will examine the role played by different 
techniques of governance, focusing not only on any emerging trends but 
also on the limits and resistances to their implementation. Bureaucratic 
techniques have potent effects. Yet the creation and mobilization 
of particular kinds of techniques is always contingent and contested. 
Different actors work to produce inscriptions and then use them to 
develop alliances, to enrol others in their projects, and to ultimately make 
their representations of the world so authoritative as to appear beyond 
contestation. Such efforts are always provisional, and ultimately subject to 
challenge and revision. 


Knowledge and ideas 


Techniques are partly but not exclusively material. They involve physical 
processes, objects, spaces and measurement devices. Yet these material 
forms cannot be understood without reference to the knowledge that 
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underpins and authorizes them. As I discussed above, some IR scholars 
have emphasized the tacit, habitual and unspoken forms of knowledge 
that underpin international practices. In this book, I am interested in 
examining the ways in which tacit and reflexive forms of knowledge 
interrelate and influence each other — particularly in moments of pro- 
found debate, when a new set of issues becomes problematized.*’ 

To do so, I focus on two kinds of knowledge involved in governance 
practice: practical or small “i” ideas, and more profound ontological and 
epistemological assumptions. As I will discuss throughout the book, gov- 
ernance actors have developed and used a range of potent ideas over the 
past few decades, including public choice theory, new public manage- 
ment, new institutionalist economics, and participatory development. 
Many of the actors who have debated, developed and applied these prac- 
tical ideas are not exclusively social scientists or practitioners, but a bit of 
both: many of them are economists who oscillate between IOs like the 
World Bank and university departments. The ideas they rely on are 
important, but they are on a smaller scale than many of the large “I” Ideas 
that have been the subject of global governance studies of the past — such as 
Keynesianism, Neoliberalism or Marxism. Small “i” ideas are practical in 
orientation: they operate at a level that is closer to particular techniques 
and practices, and provide specific guidance as to how to do things. 

This does not mean that these ideas are not connected to broader, 
more ideological assumptions — merely that they operate at their more 
pragmatic edges. They are the technicians rather than the shock troops of 
ideational change. Thus, for example, public choice theory relies on a 
range of free-market assumptions about rational individuals and the 
efficiency of the market, but presents itself not as a defence of the free 
market, but rather as a way of analysing and resolving certain kinds of 
problems with inefficient state services or government corruption. Such 
practical ideas are thus particularly important guides for directing and 
authorizing emergent governance strategies over the past few decades. 

Underpinning both these practical ideas and the various techniques 
being deployed are more fundamental assumptions about the ontology 
and epistemology of governance — assumptions that, I will suggest below, 
help define the particular style of governance. Results-based measure- 
ment, for example, is a kind of epistemological practice that involves 
efforts to create a new kind of fact — the result. Social risk analysis, on 
the other hand, is driven by and helps to reproduce a new ontology of 
poverty. These governance strategies, and the debates or problematiza- 
tions that have informed them, are thus working to reshape some of the 
basic foundations of tacit governance knowledge: changing what actors see 
in the world of development and how they seek to make sense of it. 
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It is important to stress that these new forms of knowledge are them- 
selves produced and reproduced through various practices. We therefore 
need to examine not only the debates that helped to shape these ideas 
and assumptions, but also the ways in which they are translated into 
policies, embedded in documents and cultures of practice, and adapted, 
altered and contested over time. Moreover, the relationship between 
ideas and the material world is dynamic and contested. Things have a 
habit of not quite fitting the categories into which we put them. Objects 
can resist efforts to define and understand them — particularly when 
actors seek to make sense of complex objects using simplistic, often 
quantitative metrics. A practice-oriented attention to the role of know- 
ledge and ideas is therefore attentive to the complex and friction-laden 
relationship between thought and action in global governance. 


Authority 


We cannot talk about the actors, techniques and forms of knowledge that 
make up a particular governance strategy without also considering the 
role of authority. One of the principal factors that distinguish practices 
from actions is the fact that a practice occurs within a particular norma- 
tive context: as philosopher of science Joseph Rouse puts it, “[a] pattern 
constitutes a practice rather than some other kind of regularity to the 
extent that it is a pattern of correct or appropriate performance.” 
Practices must be authorized by someone or — crucially — by related 
practices, such as those involved in creating “expert” knowledge or in 
soliciting public participation and support. To understand a particular 
governance practice, we therefore need to pay attention to the particular 
forms of authority involved: both what form they take and to what extent 
they are accepted and taken for granted, or are in the process of being 
debated and problematized. 

Max Weber famously defined three bases for authority: legal- 
bureaucratic, traditional and charismatic.” He went on to argue that 
because of the disenchantment of modernity, we have been left largely 
with the first, legal-bureaucratic form — in which rules, law and bureau- 
cratic procedures are the bases of legitimate institutional practice. While 
it is hard to dispute the basic intuition behind this claim, Weber’s 
definition of contemporary institutional authority remains too narrow, 
for it downplays the ways in which modern institutions continue to rely 
on a variety of forms of authority to lend legitimacy to their practices: not 
only expert authority, but also moral and popular forms. ** 

As Martha Finnemore and Michael Barnett have pointed out, bureau- 
cratic organizations such as the IMF, the World Bank and nationally based 
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aid agencies have traditionally relied on their claims to expertise as the 
basis of their authority.” IFIs are made up of experts who have been 
trained to wield the technical knowledge that is central to their work. They 
are divided into specialist units, each of which is staffed by people schooled 
in their field and in the technical procedures through which they apply that 
knowledge to their objects.*° Their expertise becomes the fundamental 
basis of the institution’s claim to legitimacy, authorizing governance prac- 
tices. Why should borrower countries accept the authority of a particular 
set of conditionality guidelines or risk assessments? It is because they are 
underpinned by expert knowledge. This brand of authority has served 
organizations like the World Bank very well over the years. Yet, in their 
recent efforts to shore up their authority, IFIs and donors have supple- 
mented their claims to expert knowledge with several other forms of 
authority. 

One form of authority that plays a crucial role in much of social life but 
is often less visible in global governance is that of moral authority: the 
claim that a particular practice is correct because it serves the greater 
good. Although organizations like the IMF and World Bank made few 
appeals to their moral authority during the structural adjustment years, 
earlier, in the 1970s, Bank President Robert McNamara made countless 
appeals to the moral imperative of poverty reduction. Recent years have 
witnessed a return to this kind of moralizing discourse, as Bank and IMF 
leaders have called for the need to “civilize globalization.” *’ Moreover, as 
I will discuss in greater detail in Chapter 6, such appeals are not merely 
rhetorical but are also embedded in particular practices — as the standards 
and codes initiative and the good governance agenda both seek to give 
concrete form to a set of universal aspirations. 

More interesting still is a form of authority that has been marginal in 
global governance for many years, but which has recently become more 
central: that of popular authority. The popular basis for authority is well 
understood in domestic political contexts, where it is the core of the 
liberal theory of the state. It has been less studied in the international 
context, yet is arguably increasingly important as IOs seek to build 
consent for their practices. Popular authority is premised on the notion 
that if the public (or their representatives) has consented to certain 
practices, then they are legitimate. 

In the international realm, consent has traditionally been formalized in 
treaties, articles of agreement or other rules by which state actors generally 
agree to accept the authority of a given organization in a particular issue 
area. Yet IOs and others are also beginning to make use of a broader 
range of practices designed to foster popular authority. These practices 
generally include making certain information public (e.g. a government’s 
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compliance with certain standards or its plans for poverty reduction), 
and consultation with affected communities and the encouragement of 
their participation. Nikolas Rose has described such practices as “tech- 
nologies of community,” since their goal is to govern through particular 
communities — encouraging their members to play a more active role in 
their own self-management. *® At the same time, they also clearly play an 
important role in granting a certain kind of popular authority to donors 
and IFIs, supplementing their more traditional reliance on expert know- 
ledge as the basis for the authority of governance practices. 

Throughout this book I will examine this proliferation in the forms of 
authority that development organizations have begun to rely on to support 
their activities, tracing their connections with one another and the ten- 
sions that have begun to emerge. 


Power 


We cannot discuss authority without also considering the role of power. 
If we accept Rouse’s contention that “practices matter,” then we must 
also recognize that there is always something at stake in a given practice. 
Practices are not only produced with reference to particular norms and 
thus forms of authority, he suggests, but they are also “sustained only 
against resistance and difference, and always engage relations of 
power.” °” I will focus on three ways in which power is important to the 
practice of global governance: as a productive, increasingly indirect and 
exclusionary force. 

Focusing on practices means paying attention to productive forms of 
power. Traditional or instrumental conceptions of power tend to treat 
power as an external force that acts on pre-existing subjects or objects, 
seeking to push them this way or that, and alter their behaviour or 
direction.“ In contrast, a productive conception of power, as Barnett 
and Duvall point out, tends to see its object as more plastic and mutable: 
power is a force that actively constitutes, reshapes, differentiates — even 
invents new objects and subjects. *’ Practices themselves enact a particular 
kind of productive power as they work to configure the world — its objects 
and actors — in particular ways. I have already discussed one of the most 
potent examples of this kind of power when I considered the ways in which 
certain global governance strategies seek to constitute or “make up” 
people, transforming them into risk-managing individuals, active partici- 
pants or results-oriented bureaucrats. 

Although we can often talk about a particular actor, individual or 
institution exercising certain kinds of power, as soon as we consider 
productive as well as instrumental power it becomes difficult to separate 
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actors from the context that informs and enables them. Such efforts, 
moreover, become even more difficult as power takes less direct forms. 
In theory, direct power is exercised by one actor over another, as in the 
classic formulation in which A gets B to do what B would not otherwise 
do.** In practice, most forms of power are less easy to identify or trace 
than this hypothetical situation. This is particularly the case in global 
governance, in which various institutions, agreements, rules and expect- 
ations intervene between the source of power and its object. Even when it 
is possible to say, for example, that the US Executive Director on the IMF 
Executive Board exercised American power by insisting on the inclusion 
of a particular condition on a country’s trade policy, the actual connection 
between American power and the borrower state is complicated by several 
intermediary institutions, agreements and practices. Many recent IFI and 
donor practices have been considerably less direct than even this particu- 
lar example: by choosing to adopt standards and codes in new areas, for 
example, rather than more formal conditions, IMF and World Bank staff 
have developed practices that seek to influence intermediary objects, such 
as the quality of governmental institutions, in the hopes that different 
economic policies will ultimately result, rather than applying a condition 
to the specific policy that they seek to change. 

In a growing number of instances, IFI staffhave taken an even less direct 
approach, seeking to empower various intermediary actors, such as civil 
society or market participants, in the hopes that they will put pressure on 
the government for reform.*’ This increasing reliance on technologies of 
community not only signals a shift to more popular forms of authority, as 
discussed above, but also reveals a change in the distribution of authority 
and power: these technologies authorize a wider range of actors to share in 
the practice of global governance. Yet this delegation of authority involves 
a complex set of power dynamics: it is only those actors deemed “capable” 
(e.g. those civil society organizations that have learned how to “demand” 
good governance), that are included in this expansion of governance 
authority. 

Even as some new actors are empowered by being authorized to play a 
greater role in their own governance, others are excluded. Defining 
something as competent practice always excludes other possibilities: 
when low-income governments are told, for example, that this is the right 
way to govern their economic affairs or manage their debt level, they are 
also being told that these other actions are not acceptable. When IOs seek 
to define a set of standards that all countries can aspire towards, they are 
also developing a means of defining those who do not meet those stand- 
ards. This is not the straightforward kind of exclusion that instrumental 
power generally involves, in which you are either included or excluded. 
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Instead, it is not unlike what Georgio Agamben has called “inclusive 
exclusion,” in which those who are excluded are still an essential part of 
the system, as standards of “best practice” are defined in large measure by 
what they exclude as not meeting that standard.** 

In many cases the form that this exclusion takes is not all or nothing, 
but rather a matter of degree: the development of results measurement 
matrices, good governance standards and debt risk assessments all allow 
IFIs and donors to rank and sort countries along a continuum, differen- 
tiating between better and worse performers. Just because such forms of 
exclusion are increasingly indirect does not mean that they are ineffective 
or that they do not have painful consequences: low scores in these 
rankings have very real costs for poor countries. We can only capture 
these kinds of productive, indirect and exclusionary power dynamics by 
looking not just at who is using power and to what end, but by focusing 
on how power operates: in other words, by examining the practices of 
governance. 

We can gain a much more nuanced appreciation of how a particular 
strategy does the work of governing by drilling down and examining the 
various factors of governance that are in play: who is doing the work of 
governance, using what assumptions and techniques, enacting what 
forms of power and appealing to what kinds of authority. While these 
factors play a role in all governance strategies, the particular form that 
they take varies over time, allowing us to trace broader shifts in the 
practices of governance. 


Recognizing governance styles 


So far, I have focused on the meso-level strategies that give shape to global 
governance practices as well as the more basic factors, or building blocks, 
that make them up. I have suggested that this kind of analysis helps us to 
overcome the limits of focusing narrowly on individual organizations or 
policies, as well as to avoid the overly broad generalizations of certain 
global governance approaches. Beginning in the middle, however, does 
not mean that we cannot examine broader patterns of governance: rather, 
it means that any such analysis must be inductive — developed through 
careful study of concrete governance practices. Ifit becomes apparent that 
similar kinds of actors, techniques, forms of knowledge and kinds of 
authority and power keep reappearing across a range of different strat- 
egies, this tells us that a broader process is underway. 

During my research for this book, I was struck by the ways in which 
each of the strategies that I identified seemed, despite their differences, to 
share some marked similarities. As I will discuss at much greater length 
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in the coming chapters, I saw in each strategy a tendency to integrate 
more local actors in the processes of governance while also attempting to 
constitute them as more active participants; to use increasingly symbolic 
and performative inscription techniques; to draw on a similar set of small 
“i” ideas as a way of making politics amenable to economic governance; 
to deploy more productive and indirect forms of power in order to sort 
and rank states and individuals; and to redistribute authority while 
expanding its basis to include popular as well as expert forms. 

As I moved back in time and looked at the recent history of financing 
development (as I do in the next chapter), I found some markedly differ- 
ent patterns at work. During the structural adjustment era of the 1980s 
and early 1990s, the actors involved were restricted, the techniques of 
governance more direct and straightforward, the ideas more narrowly 
economic, the forms of power more coercive, and the authority exclu- 
sively expert. By focusing in on these factors, I had uncovered some broad 
differences in how the work of governance was done then versus now. 
These differences are not random, nor are they driven by a kind of 
monolithic logic. Instead, they are subtler, but important, differences in 
the style of governance. The structural adjustment style was confident and 
direct: certain of its authority, direct in its techniques, seeing the future as 
a continuation of the present. More recent governance strategies are 
defined by a more provisional style: far less certain about its authority 
or the future, and relying on more complex and indirect techniques 
and forms of power to achieve its ends.*” 

I have chosen to talk about “styles” rather than “logics” of governance 
in order to avoid overstating their coherence.*° A style colours but does 
not determine governance practices. The two historical moments that 
I discuss in this book are characterized by the predominance of a par- 
ticular style of governance. However, this is not true for all periods: 
sometimes there is more than one style in operation. Today, for example, 
the more confident style of the structural adjustment era still defines 
certain aspects of development finance — certain issue areas, institutional 
units and individual economists — even if the more provisional style has 
gained considerable influence. 

What do different styles of governance actually do? If strategies emerge 
out of the problematization of given issues and questions and seek to 
provide particular solutions, then governance styles do the same at a more 
fundamental level. As I will elaborate in Chapter 4, modern governance 
practices have had to come to terms with a very basic problem: the inherent 
fragility of their claims to expert authority. This fragility has methodo- 
logical, ontological and epistemological aspects. IFI and donor actors are 
faced with significant methodological challenges: how do they measure 
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and translate the complexities of real development problems in narrowly 
economic terms? In fact, as I have discussed elsewhere, institutional staff 
will often spend considerable energy debating just how qualitative or 
quantitative their metrics should be, and how objective or subjective their 
findings are.’ These difficulties often have ontological underpinnings: 
time passes and situations change, making past methods obsolete; more 
fundamentally, the world is messy and unpredictable, and exceeds our 
capacity to represent it. Underpinning these debates about metrics is a 
more profound epistemological dilemma: given such complexities and 
contingencies, how can institutional actors know what they know, and 
act on a given problem with authority? Modern governance practitioners 
must therefore come to terms with the ever-present possibility of a very 
basic kind of failure — the failure to know what counts as a failure. 

A style of governance is a particular way of defining and resolving these 
dilemmas of governance. During the structural adjustment era, institu- 
tional actors relied on a simplistic ontology, treating the world of develop- 
ment as if it were amenable to straightforward methods of measurement 
and intervention. This allowed them to govern through a narrowly econ- 
omistic methodology and a highly confident set of practices. More recent 
governance strategies reveal a far more provisional attitude to the world 
and its governability. The ontology of recent governance practices is 
messier and more fluid as the world seems more volatile and complex. 
New strategies like ownership and risk management are underpinned in 
turn by more cautious epistemological claims about what is actually 
known. 

As I will discuss in the chapters ahead, this caution is driven by a greater 
awareness of and preoccupation with the possibility of failure — failure to 
tackle the political roots of development pathologies, to measure the 
achievements of complex programs, to predict the next big shock. This 
preoccupation has led IFI and donor actors to develop proactive govern- 
ance strategies as a way of inoculating development programs against 
failure. Such strategies may mean playing the long game, by fostering 
a results culture, for example, or promoting certain risk-management 
capacities among poor people, which will only pay dividends over the 
long term. IFI actors are also relying increasingly on indirect techniques 
that operate in the gaps of formal policies, through the proliferation of 
informal conditions, for example, or through policies that rely on pressure 
from peers or civil society groups. The new strategies also make use of 
increasingly symbolic practices in their efforts to govern development — 
practices that depend more on what they represent than on what they are. 
The value of global standards, for example, lies increasingly in their 
capacity to signal a country’s commitment to reform, making it visible 
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and open to evaluation. Such symbolic practices are also performative, as 
they seek to mobilize market and civil society actors to act on the basis of 
these signals provided. Finally, many of those engaged in these strategies 
are not only preoccupied with failure, but also seek to hedge against future 
failures. 

We are therefore witnessing the rise of the kind of “provisional expert- 
ise” that Niklas Luhmann pointed towards, in which experts sought to 
avoid failure by minimizing risks and deflecting responsibility; yet this is a 
kind of provisional approach to governance that is not limited to risk- 
management techniques, as he suggested, but that is present in a wide 
range of different governance strategies.** In the coming chapters, I will 
examine just how this provisional style colours each of the new strategies, 
and I will reflect on the sustainability of this shift and its implications in 
the Conclusion. 


Understanding change 


My discussion of the strategies, factors and styles of governance all 
emphasize their dynamic character. The next two chapters provide a 
more detailed account of the forces driving the recent shift in how IFIs 
and donors manage the financing of international development. For 
now, I will just provide a basic outline of how attending to the styles 
and strategies of governance and the factors that make them possible 
enables us to appreciate not just how governance is practised, but also 
how those practices change over time. 

The question of what drives changes in governance is one that has 
recently gained significant attention in IR. Constructivist scholars have 
followed in Martha Finnemore and Kathryn Sikkink’s steps by seeking to 
understand shifts in governance norms, tracing the various stages in 
norms’ life-cycles from their emergence to their internalization.” At 
the same time, a number of critical and post-modernist scholars have 
sought to explain governance changes through Foucault’s notion of 
governmentality, seeing them as signs of a broader, more epochal shift 
to a liberal form of self-government.”° In spite of their considerable 
strengths and resonances with my findings, both of these different 
approaches tend to emphasize the discursive or ideational drivers of 
change, downplaying its practical dimensions. Although norms, ration- 
alities and the ways that they are materialized are clearly connected, one 
cannot be reduced to the other: changes in norms can lead to changes in 
concrete techniques, but innovations or breakdowns in material practices 
can also lead to changes in governance norms and eventually to broader 
rationalities. 
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The concept of strategies lends itself particularly well to a conception of 
change that is attuned to both the material and discursive aspects of 
governance practice. Rather than being tied to a set of functions or a 
relatively stable field, strategies are organized around particular problems. 
Those problems change over time — or rather, the way that institutional 
actors problematize and tackle them changes. For example, although 
IFIs have always had to develop some kind of implicit conception of 
policy time and the future, it is only very recently that they have become 
explicitly preoccupied with the unknowability of the future, seeking to 
manage these uncertainties through a strategy of risk management. Such 
strategies come into being in the context of particular moments of 
problematization, in which those things that were once taken for granted 
are destabilized and contested: suddenly the unpredictability of the future 
seem very important. These moments bring part of the tacit background 
of governance practice into the foreground, making it the subject of a 
more reflexive debate. 

Why do certain things that were taken for granted become open to 
debate? As the cases that I consider in the next chapters reveal, there can 
be many different reasons for settled assumptions to become the subject 
of problematization: particular events, key actors, a change in ideas, 
innovations or difficulties in techniques — any of these can precipitate 
these kinds of more profound debates. Yet, lurking behind these more 
contingent factors is often a concern about the problem of failure. 

Given that the question of failure is one that has been discussed before 
in both global governance and international development literatures, 
I want to be very clear about how I am using the concept here. Susan 
Park and Antje Vetterlein have pointed to development policy failure as 
one of the triggers of change in IOs’ policy norms.’' On the other hand, 
James Ferguson and Timothy Mitchell have argued that many develop- 
ment ideas and policies persist in the face of very obvious failures in their 
explicit objectives.” Without getting into the interesting tensions among 
these analyses, I would simply like to note that they all focus primarily on 
objective failures.’ In contrast, my interest is not just in objective failures 
but also in the ways in which certain things are subjectively defined as 
failures at certain moments. The meaning of most failures is subject to 
contestation — but some failures in particular seem to provoke enormous 
debate about the very grounds of what counts as success and failure. It is 
these contested failures that often lead to a problematization of sedimented 
governance practices. 

For example, the growing interest in the political dimensions of devel- 
opment discussed above was underpinned by a new conviction that the 
success and failure of aid programs hinged on domestic stability and 
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ownership. This was a significant departure from previous conceptions of 
the determinants of policy success or failure. This redefinition was argu- 
ably linked to certain objective failures in development financing, notably 
the “lost decade” of development in sub-Saharan Africa. Yet the failure 
of development in sub-Saharan Africa had been going on for decades; 
past World Bank and other reports had acknowledged the problem, but 
had identified very different causes and solutions. It was only in the 
1990s that this problem was defined as a particular kind of failure (of 
political will and of governance), opening up a wider debate about aid 
effectiveness, underpinned by key questions about what counted as 
successful or failed aid. 

While changes in more specific policies or norms may sometimes hinge 
on certain reasonably obvious objective failures, changes in governance 
strategies often depend instead on more contested debates about what 
counts as success and failure. Such debates are not merely technical 
matters for the experts to work out, but are in fact highly political, and 
often include a wide range of actors including policymakers, academics, 
NGOs and political leaders. There is a lot at stake in calling a policy 
a failure (or a success), including potentially the survival of the organiza- 
tions involved. Debates about success and failure pose significant chal- 
lenges to institutional authority, since they strike at the heart of claims to 
expert authority. How can you be an expert on an issue if you are not sure 
what counts as success? As I noted above, institutional expertise is a fragile 
thing, depending on a whole host of methodological, ontological and 
epistemological compromises. Such moments of problematization can 
unsettle existing compromises, forcing their renegotiation. 

Over time, actors develop new strategies as a way of managing these 
problems and re-establishing their authority: these strategies seek to 
move what has been problematized into the background, black-boxing 
their key assumptions and practices as a new kind of tacit understanding. 
As my discussion of the development of four new governance strategies 
reveals, this is not a quick or straightforward process, but rather a messy, 
contingent and contested affair. For, as I suggested above, the particular 
form taken by the strategies of fostering ownership, developing stand- 
ards, managing risk and vulnerability, and measuring results is defined 
by a more provisional style of governance. The most recent solution to 
the problem of failure is to develop a preoccupation with its ever-present 
possibility. 

The remainder of the book puts this meso-level analytic framework 
into practice. In the next two chapters, I will trace the path from the 
structural adjustment era to the present day, examining the differences 
between the dominant governance strategies then and now, and tracing 
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the processes of problematization and contestation that ultimately led to 
their decline. Chapters 5 through 8 then examine the four new govern- 
ance strategies, considering how they emerged in response to the erosion 
of previous practices and assumptions, and how they do the work of 
governing. In each case, I examine the role of each of the factors 
of governance and then consider whether we are in fact witnessing 
the emergence of a more provisional style of governance. The book 
concludes by pointing to a paradox of sorts: despite the cleverness of this 
new provisional style of governance in hedging against failure, the various 
strategies all face a number of their own failures. After exploring in more 
depth the paradoxical politics of failure, I conclude by examining the 
sustainability and long-term implications of this move to a more provi- 
sional style of governance. 


Part IT 


History 


3 What came before 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF), the World Bank and various 
donor organizations have introduced a multitude of new policies over the 
past decade and a half. There is a significant difference, however, 
between identifying a list of policy changes, and defining them as a series 
of new governance strategies and as a shift in the overall style of global 
governance. Since these claims are central to this book, it is necessary to 
spend some time establishing how these new governances strategies 
differ from their predecessors. 

As I discussed in the last chapter, governance strategies are ways of 
defining and managing particular kinds of problems. Institutional actors 
often develop new strategies in the context of debates about perceived 
failures, such as World Bank President Robert McNamara’s claims of the 
failure of trickle-down development in the late 1960s, mainstream Bank 
economists’ assertions of the failure of McNamara’s targeted poverty 
reduction efforts in the early 1980s, or more recent arguments from 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and economists about the fail- 
ure of orthodox aid efforts in the 1990s. While these contested failures 
have things in common — they are all partly defined as failures of expertise — 
the kinds of responses developed have varied considerably. All govern- 
ance strategies are thus designed at one level to resolve some of the 
dilemmas of expert authority. At the same time, each also seeks to 
respond to a particular problem or challenge. 

Each of the strategies I examine in this book both defines and seeks to 
respond to a certain problem of governance. Fostering country owner- 
ship is one way of addressing domestic politics and variation between 
local contexts. Developing global standards is a means of defining and 
applying a set of universal principles, which international organizations 
(Os) can draw on to justify their actions. Efforts to manage risk and 
vulnerability are a new way of grappling with the perennial challenge of 
responding to the unknowns of global governance. Results measure- 
ment, finally, is one more approach to the institutional imperative to 
measure and evaluate policy practices. 
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Although international financial institutions (IFIs), donors and other 
international actors have only recently adopted these strategies, they have 
in the past found other ways of addressing similar problems — through a 
conception of time that treats the future as more predictable than the 
current focus on risk and vulnerability, for example. The transition from 
one set of governance practices to another is neither linear nor inevitable. 
In some cases, current governance strategies have brought a set of 
concerns together that were dealt with quite separately in the past. For 
example, the strategy of fostering ownership brings together previously 
separate concerns about the relevance of domestic politics, the import- 
ance of responding to particular circumstances, and the value of partici- 
pation. Other strategies have problematized issues that were far less 
central just a few decades ago: for example, the new emphasis on results 
makes measurement a far more integral and performative part of eco- 
nomic governance than in the past. The list of governance strategies 
I examine is far from exhaustive, and these four strategies are not some- 
how more fundamental than others.’ Yet, as I will elaborate throughout 
this book, they are currently central to development finance. 

This chapter tackles the historical question of how these governance 
practices have changed over time by examining how similar problems 
were addressed in the past. Given the number of governance practices 
that I am discussing here — covering as much ground in one chapter as 
I do in four chapters later in the book — I can only provide a basic 
overview of the major trends involved. I will also be concentrating 
on the two major IFIs, the World Bank and the IMF, focusing primarily 
on their practices during the 1980s when structural adjustment was the 
dominant approach. This history reveals that institutional actors have 
been confronted in the past with similar challenges to those addressed by 
the four governance strategies discussed in this book: how to develop 
universally applicable principles, address the problems of politics and 
particularity, conceptualize and manage the unknown, and measure the 
effects of their work. Yet how they went about doing so was significantly 
different from today. During the structural adjustment era, the IMF and 
World Bank relied on technical, rule-like economic universals, sought to 
separate politics from economics, relied on a more linear and short-term 
conception of policy time, and used more straightforward and episodic 
forms of measurement. 

While there are important links between development finance in the 
1980s and both earlier and later periods, the structural adjustment era 
was characterized by a more confident and direct style of governance 
practice involving specific kinds of actors, ideas, techniques, authority 
and forms of power. Yet even as that governance style reached its peak in 
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the late 1980s at the World Bank and the mid-1990s at the Fund, it was 
already in the process of unravelling. I will take up the story of this 
transition in the next chapter. 


What came before 


When scholars and practitioners debate whether there has been a sea 
change in development theory and practice in recent years, the reference 
point that they generally have in mind is the structural adjustment, or 
“Washington consensus,” era of the 1980s and early 1990s. Hence Joseph 
Stiglitz talks about a post-Washington consensus era, while certain critics 
argue that what we are witnessing is really a continuation of structural 
adjustment under a different name.’ If we are to understand what has 
and has not changed in the global governance of development finance, 
then it makes sense to spend some time examining this earlier period 
to tease out the connections and the disjunctions with the present day. 

Although the idea of structural adjustment was actually born in the 
final days of the 1970s under the leadership of then World Bank Presi- 
dent, Robert McNamara, the policy came to define both IFIs’ approach 
to financing development in the 1980s.’ What distinguished structural 
adjustment loans (SALs) from earlier forms of lending at the Bank was 
the fact that it was program- rather than project-based and that it was 
conditional.* Although there had been a few examples of program lend- 
ing before 1979, most notably in India, Pakistan and Bangladesh, the 
overwhelming majority of World Bank assistance up to this point was in 
the form of loans for specific projects such as the building of roads, power 
plants and agricultural development.’ Program lending, in contrast, 
provided broad-based financial support to governments; the strings, or 
conditions, that came with this financing were not associated with 
particular projects, but rather with the economic reforms that the Bank 
wanted borrowing countries to adopt. 

In turning to economic conditionality as a key policy practice, the 
Bank was adopting similar techniques to those used by the IMF, which 
introduced conditional lending in the 1950s. Yet between then and the 
late 1970s, the Fund had relied on a narrow set of performance criteria 
on first monetary, and then fiscal, policy. It was only once the Fund also 
adopted SAL in the 1980s that its governance techniques also underwent 
a significant shift, as the organization began to lend increasingly to very 
poor countries, for extended periods of time and with a wider range of 
conditions. Although they retained distinct institutional cultures, the two 
organizations thus converged in their policies towards developing coun- 
tries, in many cases developing similar governance practices.° 
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Before standardization 


Most forms of governance involve some conception of universality — of 
the things, values or principles that apply to everyone and not just to a few. 
Many IOs like the IMF or the World Bank view themselves as universal 
organizations, with virtually all states as members. They must therefore be 
careful to consider the universality of their principles and policies. Yet 
even those organizations that are less global in scope, like national aid 
agencies, would generally like their policies to be seen as a reflection of 
universal principles rather than particular national interests.’ Governance 
practices rely on universals in two primary ways. Organizations like the 
IFIs and donors seek to govern in the name of certain values that they deem 
to be universal — such as good governance, human rights, sound econom- 
ics or accountability. At the same time, many of these organizations also 
govern through certain techniques or forms of expertise that they see as 
universally valid, such as particular economic theories or principles. 

While IFIs during both the structural adjustment era and in more 
recent years have sought to govern in the name of and through certain 
universals, they have defined those universals very differently. As I will 
discuss in Chapter 6, the recent strategy of standardization, which under- 
pins the good governance agenda and the standards and codes initiative, 
relies on a combination of moral and technical principles to justify its 
universality. This “moralization” of finance and development is reminis- 
cent of a much earlier era: Robert McNamara’s war on poverty in the 
1970s.° For McNamara, the battle against poverty was a moral impera- 
tive, a set of “fundamental obligations accepted by civilized men” that 
defined the Bank under his leadership.’ Yet, not long after McNamara 
left the Bank in 1981, the organization underwent what Gerald Helleiner 
acerbically called “another change of religion,” rejecting its earlier 
emphasis on poverty and rediscovering the virtues of a trickle-down 
approach.'° Under the leadership of the former banker and new World 
Bank President A.W. Clausen, and more importantly under the intellec- 
tual direction of the economically conservative Chief Economist Anne 
Krueger, the Bank redefined its objectives in more narrowly economic 
terms, focusing on adjustment and efficiency.'' In contrast to the 1970s, 
the 1980s/early 1990s was an era in which global economic leaders went 
out of their way to deny moral universals. Some Bank staff even went as 
far as attacking the moralizing tone of the McNamara years as “imposing 
foreign concepts of morality” on developing economies. '* 

Although the 1980s was therefore not a decade characterized by much 
explicit moralizing rhetoric, it was nonetheless underpinned by a set 
of universalist economic assumptions; these universals simply took 
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technical rather than moral form. In fact, as poverty and even growth 
dropped down the list of priorities and economic adjustment came to the 
forefront, Bank staff’s approach to development arguably became even 
more universalist, as their toleration for policy diversity declined.'* The 
1981 Berg Report, an influential Bank-funded analysis of development 
policy in sub-Saharan Africa, argued for the universal applicability of 
certain policies, including more export-orientation, a smaller public 
sector and more agriculture-friendly policies.'* Where McNamara had 
argued that the mix between public and private ownership of key 
industries was a matter of domestic choice, Berg and Krueger insisted 
that public ownership was inherently inefficient, and argued for the 
superiority of private-based alternatives. ° The Bank’s doctrine became 
increasingly rigid, internal debate was stifled and the message carefully 
controlled. +° 

Although the IMF underwent its share of organizational convolutions 
in the 1970s as the fixed exchange rate regime that it had overseen fell 
apart, it did not experience a doctrinal volte-face in its relationship with 
poorer countries like the World Bank. Instead, its policies underwent a 
more gradual series of changes from the early 1980s onwards. In some 
ways, the World Bank’s rediscovery of trickle-down economics and its 
embrace of neoclassical principles brought it closer to the path that the 
IMF had been on for quite some time. The IMF’s approach to adjust- 
ment had always relied on narrowly economic tools — chief among them 
the Polak model of monetary adjustment.” The rigidity of this economic 
approach to policy had been attenuated by two crucial factors. The fact 
that IMF programs were generally of short duration, primarily aimed at 
balance of payments adjustment and designed primarily for middle- 
income and industrialized economies, meant that a simple set of 
principles could be reasonably effective.'*’'? At the same time, the 
universality of the rules was always complicated by a pragmatic approach 
to their application, which allowed for more variation in practice.*° 

During the 1980s, both of these compensating factors were under- 
mined, creating a more universalist approach to economic policy. The 
IMF scaled up its lending to low-income countries (LICs) that often had 
more complex economic situations. To address these challenges, both 
the IMF’s informal conditions (letters of intent, ex-ante conditions and 
the newly created structural benchmarks) and its formal performance 
criteria grew in scope and number.”’ As supply-side economics became 
increasingly influential at the IMF, what had been a relatively narrow set 
of policy tools began to expand to cover other economic issues.” Both 
Bank and IMF staff began to target a much wider array of domestic 
policies including trade liberalization, tax reform and eventually 
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privatization, in the hopes that these more “structural” forms of adjust- 
ment would yield longer-term economic stability.” And although Fund 
staff and the Executive Board retained their pragmatic approach to 
interpreting the conditionality guidelines, they did so increasingly to 
enable the expansion of conditionality into these new areas.” 

This gradual but relentless expansion in conditions at both the IMF and 
the World Bank was underpinned by economic assumptions that were 
believed to be universally applicable. John Williamson famously labelled 
them the “Washington Consensus” — a set of policy prescriptions based on 
a combination of neoclassical and supply-side economic assumptions that 
was believed to provide a universal recipe for economic reform.~° It was in 
the name of these economic universals that the institutions sought to justify 
their policies in the 1980s. Unlike McNamara’s attack on poverty a 
decade earlier, and efforts to “civilize globalization” several decades later, 
these universals were not articulated in moral terms (although it was of 
course implicitly normative in its distinction between good and bad 
economic policies). Instead, trumpeting the wonders of “efficiency,” the 
IMF and World Bank sought to justify their increasingly interventionist 
and controversial policies through a language of technical universality. At 
the same time, the universal principles through which IFI actors sought to 
do the work of governing were highly rigid: they were exclusively 
economic and took the form of absolute rules, rather than the broader 
and more flexible standards that have become influential in recent years. 


Before ownership 


This rigid technical approach to finance and development also had 
significant implications for the ways in which the two organizations dealt 
with the problems of politics and particularity — the chief concerns that 
the later strategy of country ownership has sought to address. IOs, 
bilateral donors and NGOs have always confronted the challenge of 
balancing their claims to universality with a need to respond to different 
countries and contexts. Over the past decade and a half, this attention to 
particularity and politics has become a very visible part of the IFIs’ 
rhetoric and policies, as they have focused on ownership as the key 
determinant of policy success. Yet the concept of country ownership 
has only become influential since the mid-1990s. In earlier times, the 
Bank and Fund relied on rather different approaches to address the 
challenges of domestic politics. 

In the 1970s, both organizations tended to rely on a strategy of separ- 
ating politics from economics, treating “political” issues as the domestic 
issues to be decided by borrowing governments and “economic” issues 
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as more universal in scope and therefore fair game for IFI action.*’ Thus 
McNamara made a clear distinction between what he called economic 
and political human rights, arguing that the Bank could be active in 
promoting the first of these, but that it could not get involved in the 
second.” At the IMF, there was a similar effort to separate politics from 
economics. In their first formal debate on conditionality guidelines in 
1968, for example, staff and many Board members argued that one of the 
ways of ensuring that the IMF respected member states’ political prior- 
ities and values was by avoiding imposing conditions on a borrowing 
country’s fiscal policy (e.g. taxation policies and the budget balance), and 
focusing instead exclusively on monetary policy (e.g. targeting interest 
and exchange rates).”’ A Fund staff report to the Board noted that: 


Budgetary operations as well as the operations of public agencies reflect the social 
and economic priorities of the member ... If they are made performance criteria 
and included in performance clauses, the impression may be created that the 
Fund is making a judgment on the priorities of the member.” 


The staff thus sought to develop programs that were seen to be as 
apolitical as possible, and saw their limited focus on monetary policy as 
a way of ensuring this.” 

In the 1980s, as both institutions expanded into ever-greater areas of 
their member countries’ policies, it became difficult to sustain such 
claims about the clear lines separating politics from economics. While 
the organizations continued to maintain that their policies remained 
apolitical, they did so increasingly by redrawing the boundaries between 
politics and economics. Gradually, more and more aspects of a state’s 
activities came to be viewed as economic problems. IMF staff, for 
example, quickly overcame their hesitation about the political overtones 
of fiscal conditionality, first allowing conditions on fiscal policy, and then 
moving onto more structural reforms. The Bank also saw a gradual 
expansion in both the number and scope of its conditions. While the 
first SAL, to Senegal in 1980, included thirty-two conditions, by 1990 
the average number had risen to fifty-six.’* Structural adjustment condi- 
tions initially focused on balance-of-payments deficits, seeking to reduce 
them through export promotion or budget deficit reduction.” By the 
mid-1980s, however, the programs began to focus on supply-side and 
microeconomic issues, including prices, taxes, financial regulations, pri- 
vatization and labour market policies: all of these issues, which not long 
ago would have been seen as matters of domestic political choice, were 
now seen as primarily economic.” 

This shift was widespread. As Gerald Helleiner noted, even Elliot Berg 
himself, the author of the influential 1981 World Bank report on 
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sub-Saharan Africa, went from suggesting in 1963 that it was “not the 
business of outsiders ... to quarrel about the suitability of the goals set 
out by socialists in Africa,” to arguing that an export-oriented economy 
and a smaller public sector would benefit just about any African econ- 
omy.” While the Berg Report did note that some of the proposed 
reforms were likely to be “politically thorny,” and recognized the fragile 
political context in many African states, one of the central messages of 
the report was the importance of African countries paying less attention 
to “political consolidation” and more to “the efficiency of resource 
use.”°° This conclusion, in stark contrast to the more recent consensus 
that political stability and institutional capacity are vital to the success of 
development programs, points to the tendency of IFI staff to deny the 
political character of their new interventions even as they moved into 
new, more fraught domains. 

The growing faith in the universality of certain neoclassical economic 
principles allowed both the IMF and the World Bank to pay less atten- 
tion to the particular situations faced by individual countries. Although 
directors from developing countries did raise the issues of domestic 
political constraints and urged the IFIs to respond, the fact that politics 
were treated as a separate domain meant that they were rarely taken 
seriously or integrated directly into policy. The only real place for 
addressing particular political contexts was in the form of exceptions or 
exercises of judgment. 

One of the dominant strategies of both the Bank and the Fund during 
the structural adjustment years was thus to colonize new terrain as 
economic and therefore subject to universal economic principles rather 
than particular political values. Although IFI actors did recognize that 
domestic political constraints could be a source of policy failure, it was 
not a problem that they could address directly, since the political was still 
viewed as beyond the pale of IFI expert practice. 


Before risk and vulnerability 


This tendency to bracket politics or to treat it as an economic issue was 
also connected to and sustained by a conception of time that focused on 
the short-term, assumed considerable continuity between present and 
future, and treated shocks as exceptional events. This conception of the 
temporality of policies was quite different from the organizations’ more 
recent preoccupation with risk, which involves more attention to the 
ways in which policies evolve over time, and to the unpredictability of 
the future. As I have discussed elsewhere, all organizations must find 
some way of coming to terms with various unknowns.” International 
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organizations operate in an uncertain environment, in which the long- 
term success of their policies depends on factors that are beyond their 
control. This uncertainty has become a more serious preoccupation of 
IFIs and donors in recent years than it was during the structural adjust- 
ment era. The 1980s’ more confident conception of the future was 
underpinned in part by the narrower focus — and tidier ontology — of 
IMF and World Bank policies: by denying the messy complexities of the 
political and social character of economic adjustment and development, 
focusing on a shorter time horizon and treating shocks as isolated events, 
staff could ignore many of the complicating factors that might upset their 
programs’ evolution in the future. 

From its inception, the IMF was created specifically to address short- 
term balance-of-payments problems: in other words, to provide tempor- 
ary financing to enable member countries to adjust their economy 
enough to bring their exports back up and into balance with their 
imports. °° In this respect at least, the organization did respect the goals 
of one of its architects, John Maynard Keynes, who suggested that the 
IMF should be a kind of “clearing union” (rather like a modern-day 
credit union) in which countries could obtain temporary overdrafts (or 
credit lines) when in need.*’ As the convention of “stand-by arrange- 
ments” evolved from the 1950s onwards, countries were able to negotiate 
access to financing for between one and three years. Following the Polak 
model, these programs sought to act quickly on borrowing economies by 
limiting budget deficits and credit creation, rather than tackling longer- 
term challenges.*° Thus, as James Boughton points out, until the 
creation of the extended financing facilities in the mid-1970s, IMF 
programs were of a short enough duration that its staff and directors 
did not need to think through possible tensions between adjustment and 
growth or consider the long-term sustainability of their prescribed 
reforms.“ 

The World Bank has always had a longer time horizon than the Fund, 
given that its mandate was initially to help reconstruct Europe after the 
Second World War, and thus focused on development rather than on 
short-term adjustment. Yet in the 1970s and 1980s that time horizon was 
still quite limited in comparison with present practice. The organization’s 
early emphasis on projects was consciously “bounded” in both time and 
scope, requiring little thought about the longer-term effects of develop- 
ment efforts.” Even when the Bank first developed SALs in the early 
1980s, it was assumed that this kind of economic reform would be a 
short-term “big bang” rather than a more gradual, long-term process. 
Bank staff did recognize that adjustment was painful, often requiring 
the elimination of certain subsidies, dramatic changes in interest and 
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exchange rates, or the liberalization of trade policy — all of which could be 
politically as well as economically disruptive. Yet it was hoped that this 
disruption would be brief, with the economy moving back into a growth- 
oriented phase shortly after adjustment. Underlying this short-term 
approach were some basic neoclassical economic assumptions: although 
it was generally accepted that the best economy is one without distortions 
(understood as government constraints on a free market), it was believed 
that if you removed just some of the distortions, the remaining ones 
could have unintended consequences, leading to further deterioration.’ 
This so-called problem of the second-best solution led economists and 
policymakers to opt instead for an “all at once” approach to economic 
liberalization. 

Over time, some serious strains did begin to appear in the IMF and 
World Bank’s optimistic time horizons: as their policies became 
increasingly ambitious and wide-ranging, and it became clear that 
adjustment was not working as quickly as had been hoped, both organ- 
izations were forced to conceptualize their policies over an increasingly 
extended time horizon. The global economic system was also becoming 
more uncertain in the 1970s and 1980s, once the fixed exchange 
rate system collapsed and the Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) crises took their toll, forcing both IFIs to address 
the effects of shocks. The IFIs responded by stretching out the existing 
set of temporal assumptions rather than reconceptualizing them 
entirely; staff continued to assume that policies would work as 
expected, but just take longer than originally anticipated, and with a 
few extra bumps along the way. 

By the mid-1970s, it became clear to IMF staff and directors that 
short-term loans did not always provide enough time for borrowing 
members — particularly poorer countries — to make the changes neces- 
sary to turn things around. Developing members were particularly 
supportive of the idea of a longer-term facility; after some deliberation, 
the Extended Fund Facility (EFF) was created in 1974.** This was 
followed in the 1980s by the creation of the Structural Adjustment 
Fund (SAF) and the Enhance Structural Adjustment Fund (ESAF), 
both of which sought to provide financing over a longer time in order to 
enable more profound structural economic reforms. Not long after the 
Fund’s staff created such extended facilities, they became concerned 
about what they termed “prolonged use” of the IMF’s resources. 
By 1987, over thirty developing members were considered prolonged 
users, given the number of times that they had borrowed from the Fund 
and the outstanding credit that they owed.*” As the organization lent 
more to developing countries and placed more emphasis on structural 
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reforms, it therefore also began to conceptualize the duration of 
policies over a longer time frame. 

IMF Directors also debated and ultimately created a number of facil- 
ities designed to respond to potential shocks. The EFF was designed in 
part to respond to the disruptions caused by the first OPEC crisis.*° The 
Fund also set up two different oil facilities designed specifically to help 
countries whose balance of payments difficulties were caused by the 
increase in oil prices and, starting in the 1960s, the IMF also provided 
emergency disaster relief in certain cases.*’*** These facilities recognized 
the potential for unforeseen shocks to upset economic development, but 
they did so by treating the problems as very specific and generally isolated 
events. 

At the World Bank, staff found themselves facing some similar 
dilemmas. Despite their optimistic assumptions about the speed with 
which structural adjustment policies would take hold, it was becoming 
increasingly evident that the complex changes they were trying to achieve 
were taking longer than anticipated.*” In response, Bank staff began to 
extend the time horizon of their policies from the mid-1980s onwards, 
sometimes distinguishing between quicker “first” and slower “second- 
generation” reforms.” Towards the end of the 1980s, the Bank staff 
began to restructure their evaluation processes to try to take account of 
the longevity of their programs’ effects. In 1985, the World Bank’s 
Operations Evaluation Department (OED) introduced the category of 
“sustainability” in its project evaluations, which it defines as the likeli- 
hood of a project sustaining its benefits after completion.’ The Bank 
also began expanding its provision of emergency loans for countries 
whose balance-of-payments difficulties stemmed from various natural 
shocks, such as the drought that hit Ethiopia and Sudan in the 
mid-1980s.°” In 1984, the Board adopted guidelines on reconstruction, 
later formalized into an operational directive on “Emergency Recovery 
Assistance” in 1989.?* Yet, as Kapur et al. note, both McNamara and 
Clausen were resistant to this kind of lending, seeing it as a form of 
“relief” rather than economic “reconstruction.” ”* 

Although the Fund and the World Bank thus conceptualized and 
operationalized the role of time differently, they both found themselves 
having to integrate a longer time horizon into their policies throughout 
the 1980s, as they deepened and expanded the structural aspects of their 
programs. They also began to find ways of addressing the unknown 
through peripheral policies designed to address certain kinds of shocks. 
Yet they both continued to see the future as relatively linear and to treat 
contingency as a matter of isolated shocks rather than as a more profound 
challenge to policies’ success. 
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Before results-based measurement 


If there is one defining feature of modern bureaucratic organizations, it is 
probably the drive to count, measure and evaluate — in short, to translate 
the world into numbers. As I suggested in the previous chapter, the 
expert authority that is so crucial to institutional survival relies heavily 
on such forms of measurement and calculation. Yet, while the urge to 
quantify has remained constant among IFIs and donors, the form that 
these measurement practices have taken has changed over time. In fact, 
processes of evaluation and measurement have become an increasingly 
important and visible part of the governance of development finance over 
the past decade. Not only are key IOs and donors paying more attention 
to their own measurement practices, but they are also pressuring 
developing countries to adopt new evaluation strategies. The central 
concept around which many of these new governance practices hinge is 
that of results. 

Although there is a long history of program evaluation at these organ- 
izations, particularly at the World Bank, these earlier practices of meas- 
urement were quite different from the current emphasis on results. As 
I discussed above, the policies of the 1970s and 1980s were based on 
universalist economic principles, with relatively short time horizons. 
Although, of course, the effects of these policies were far from straight- 
forward, they were nonetheless conceptualized and operationalized in 
relatively simplistic terms. The metrics used for evaluating the policies, 
and the definitions of “successful” and “unsuccessful” programs, were 
also relatively straightforward and short term, focusing, for example, on 
the economic return to projects. At the same time, however, even in the 
earliest days of evaluation, IFI staff were aware of some of the dilemmas 
of expertise, recognizing the difficulties of adequately measuring the 
more complex dimensions of development financing. 

The World Bank’s institutional fascination with measurement and 
evaluation can be traced to the influence of Robert McNamara, who 
was known for this love of numbers. He put it particularly clearly when 
he once remarked: “I see quantification as a language to add precision to 
reasoning about the world.””” In his efforts to expand Bank lending and 
reduce poverty in the 1970s, McNamara introduced a host of measure- 
ments and targets for tracking loan volumes and poverty statistics. He 
also created the OED in 1973, which published annual reports evaluating 
Bank projects, a practice that continues today. ° 

These early reports assessed Bank projects as “successful” or “unsuc- 
cessful.” They did so by applying a straightforward metric based on the 
volume of lending — a measure of policy inputs — and on the rate of 
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economic return — a relatively narrow measure of output.” Fund staff 
focused almost exclusively on ex-post evaluation, “assessing the results of 
work already done, rather than trying to second-guess the decisions of 
those responsible for current work,” in the words of Christopher 
Willoughby, Director of the OED in the early 1970s.°° Yet Bank staff 
and leaders had already begun to recognize the limits of their measure- 
ment efforts. McNamara himself made it very clear that he saw discrete 
projects as means to the end of policy influence: for him, the ultimate goal 
of the Bank’s efforts was to effect the kinds of changes that would ultim- 
ately achieve broad-based development and reduce poverty.” Yet he and 
the OED staff were unable to find a way of measuring that influence. 

By the 1980s, the Bank staff had developed techniques to enable them 
to formalize this effort to influence borrowing countries’ policies through 
structural adjustment loans, but they were still struggling with the 
problem of measuring their effects. Most of the OED’s annual reports 
continued to focus on projects (rather than policy loans) and to define 
success primarily in terms of project effectiveness (ability to attain initial 
objectives) and process efficiency (which takes into account some factors 
that may have complicated the original goals).°? By these relatively 
narrow measures, Bank programs were quite successful, with most years 
finding success rates of between 80 per cent and 85 per cent — with the 
notable exception of sub-Saharan Africa, which continued to suffer from 
much lower rates of success.°! 

At the same time as they focused on these narrower determinants of 
policy success, it is clear from these documents that Bank staff were 
struggling with the question of how to measure the less tangible but 
important aspects of their loan programs. As I noted above, in an effort 
to capture the longer time horizon of structural adjustment initiatives, 
OED staff introduced the idea of sustainability in 1985 in an attempt to 
measure the likelihood that projects would sustain their benefits after 
Bank funds had been disbursed.°” The evaluations of sustainability con- 
sistently found a lower rate of success than the overall assessment, which 
tended to focus on the project up to the moment of completion.°’ As they 
began to try to assess such complex factors, OED staff expressed some 
frustration that the measures remained subjective and difficult to 
quantify.°* Moreover, as staff noted in their 1990 review, although most 
projects could be evaluated through a cost-benefit assessment of their 
economic rate of return, they had to rely on their subjective judgment 
when evaluating the success of structural adjustment programs.°’ Bank 
staff had not yet invented a way of adequately translating these more 
complex problems in quantitative terms — a challenge that would lie at 
the heart of the later turn to results measurement. 
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The IMF’s history of evaluation has been more sporadic than the 
World Bank’s.°° The Fund did not create an independent evaluation 
office until 2001, and generally relied on occasional internal staff evalu- 
ations (and the odd external review) until that time. The IMF Executive 
Board did, however, mandate periodic evaluations of the conditionality 
policy beginning in 1979.°’ The Fund’s initial reviews focused on formal 
performance criteria, measuring the degree of compliance with these 
conditions and assessing the attainment of key objectives, including 
inflation rates, balance-of-payments changes and growth rates.°° Staff 
also began to use a variety of methodologies in determining program 
success.’ 

What is striking about these reviews is the fact that they consistently 
found very low levels of “success” in conditional Fund programs. The 
1979 and 1981 reviews found that the achievement of most of the 
performance criteria objectives was “mixed”? at best, while the 1982 
report found that performance “fell short of expectations in many 
cases.””” In fact, as IMF historian James Boughton summed up the 
cumulative results of the evaluations in the 1980s, the success rate was 
somewhere between one quarter and one half of the programs initiated.’ 
Yet, while these relatively low levels of success were a matter of concern, 
they did not cause the organization to significantly redesign its approach. 
Instead, both the staff and most of the Board concluded that the problem 
was not the model of adjustment itself but a wide range of exogenous 
problems,” including the fact that certain objectives, like growth, took 
longer to achieve than was allowed for in the evaluation time frame,” the 
role of domestic factors including a “lack of political commitment,””* 
and the effects of external shocks. ’” 

Like their peers at the World Bank, IMF staff were also aware of the 
limitations of their efforts to measure the success of adjustment 
programs. In their 1979 report they noted the “significant element of 
judgment” involved in any evaluation and raised some important ques- 
tions about the difficulty of establishing a clear causal connection 
between IMF policy instruments and final outcomes in inflation or 
growth rates. ’° In their 1979 and 1981 reports, they also noted that the 
time frame of their evaluations was too short to assess the implications of 
policies that take longer to take effect. ’’ 

The cultures of evaluation within the Fund and the World Bank in the 
1970s and 1980s were clearly very different from one another. The Bank 
had adopted a systematic approach to evaluation relatively early on, one 
focused primarily on simpler metrics such as inputs and easily quantifi- 
able outputs, but which was gradually beginning to tackle more complex 
metrics like sustainability. The IMF, on the other hand, adopted a more 
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ad hoc approach to evaluation and continued to be remarkably sanguine 
about what appeared to be much lower success rates. Both organizations 
contented themselves for the most part with relatively straightforward 
metrics for evaluating policy success and failure. At the same time, both 
struggled with the limits of their measurement techniques and began to 
experiment with different ways of measuring less easily quantifiable 
aspects of their programs. 


A confident style of governing 


This brief overview of earlier IMF and World Bank governance practices 
allows us to see both their stability and their fragility in the 1980s and 
early 1990s. As both institutions moved into the business of lending to 
very poor countries for extended periods of time and of imposing increas- 
ingly complex and demanding conditions, they developed a range of 
policies that relied on specific assumptions about universality, particular- 
ity and politics, time and uncertainty and measurement. By redefining 
what had previously been seen as domestic political issues as economic 
ones, they were able to redraw the boundaries between the political and 
the economic, as well as between the particular and the universal. Fund 
and Bank staff saw this policy space of universal economic questions 
as unfolding in a particularly smooth, linear kind of time. As the objects 
of governance proved to be less tractable and the environment less 
certain than initially imagined, they gradually extended their time 
horizon but did not yet substantially rethink their conceptions of time 
or the unknown. Finally, while measurement and evaluation became 
increasingly integrated into organizational practice, it remained focused 
on relatively straightforward metrics, such as volume of lending, eco- 
nomic return, compliance with conditions and achievement of initial 
objectives.’ 

Are there any broader conclusions that we can draw about the way that 
governance was conducted during the structural adjustment era? Over 
the course of the 1980s, World Bank and IMF policies were never static: 
they continuously changed, as staff and Board members sought to adapt 
and respond to various problems or to apply new ideas. The experiences 
in both organizations differed in important ways. And policies were 
applied in diverse ways in the many different countries, regions and 
sectors in which Bank and Fund staff were involved. We must therefore 
be very cautious about making any broad generalizations about the kinds 
of governance practices developed and employed during this time. With 
these caveats in mind, however, it is useful to consider whether any 
patterns emerged. 
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Nikolas Rose has suggested that: “To govern is to cut experience in 
certain ways, to distribute attractions and repulsions, passions and fears 
across it, to bring new facets and forces, new intensities and relations into 
being.”’° This brief overview of the IMF and World Bank’s governance 
practices during the structural adjustment era provides us with some 
useful insights into the ways that experience was “cut” and distributed — 
how the political was differentiated from the economic, for example, or 
success from failure. It also provides us with some perspective on the 
ways that different forces were brought into relation with one another, as 
new facets of developing countries’ experience were made visible — their 
trade policy, or their public enterprises — and thus amenable to 
governance. 

As I suggested in the previous chapter, we can gain a better under- 
standing of the patterns that inform governance practices if we consider 
the actors involved, the kinds of techniques that they use, the forms of 
knowledge involved, and the types of power and authority that they 
deploy. If we look at who did the actual work of managing the financing 
of development in the 1970s and 1980s, we find a very limited group of 
actors involved. There were various powerful leadership figures then, as 
there are today, such as Robert McNamara and Anne Krueger. There 
were also a few vocal critical groups, such as the Group of 24 (G-24) and 
the New International Economic Order, who challenged the IFIs, but 
they were far fewer in number and influence than today’s NGOs.®° The 
most striking difference between the actors involved in governance then 
and now, however, was the far more limited roles played by borrowing 
governments. As far as the everyday work of governance was concerned, 
it was IMF and World Bank staff who largely controlled the process, 
designing the policies, deciding on the conditions, drafting the reports 
and measuring policies’ success and failure. 

The ideas that dominated the structural adjustment era were also 
considerably narrower and fewer in number than those we find today. 
There had been some room for intellectual debate and difference at the 
World Bank under McNamara, with advocates for various approaches to 
poverty reduction, for example, vying for influence.” Under the influ- 
ence of his successor, A. W. Clausen, the Bank became a far more 
orthodox institution. Like his Chief Economist, Anne Krueger, Clausen 
was convinced of the universal value of the free market and private sector 
institutions. In a speech at the Brookings Institution in 1982, Clausen 
articulated his faith in a market-based approach to development, noting 
that “The private sector is what I know best” and “I know it works,” to 
further economic development in even the poorest economies.” At the 
IMF, the shift from a more Keynesian-inspired to a more narrowly 
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neoclassical approach to economics was a more gradual affair. Yet by the 
1980s, the IMF Board and staff had also shifted to embrace supply-side 
economics and the full list of Washington Consensus principles. At both 
institutions, these economic ideas became something of an article of faith — 
a set of virtually unquestionable universal principles. In contrast to the 
small “i” ideas that I discussed in the last chapter, and which have 
characterized the past two decades, the 1980s and early 1990s were 
dominated by big “I” ideas like Neoliberalism: ideas that promised a 
solution to everything and that wore their ideology plainly on their 
sleeve.” 

These neoclassical principles underpinned conditionality as the chief 
technique that IMF and World Bank staff used to govern economic 
adjustment. Over the course of the 1980s and into the 1990s, they 
developed increasingly numerous and diverse forms of conditions 
directed at different aspects of a country’s economy. In contrast with 
previous and later approaches, the techniques used during the structural 
adjustment era were direct. Under McNamara, World Bank staff sought 
to use their funding of projects as a means to obtaining a much broader 
and diffuse objective — that of influencing borrowing countries’ 
policies.°* Under Clausen, in contrast, the Bank began to use program 
aid, and the conditions associated with it, to more directly shape domes- 
tic actions. At the IMF, the advent of structural conditionality also 
emboldened staff and Directors to target trade, labour and financial 
policies more explicitly, rather than relying on the blunter tools of 
credit-ceilings to affect them. 

The documents, or inscriptions, used by both the IMF and the World 
Bank were also narrowly focused: the key document used to coordinate 
Bank and IMF programs was the policy framework paper (PFP), a 
relatively short document and a very different kind of inscription than 
the PRSP that was to replace it, as I will discuss in Chapter 5. Almost 
entirely absent from these techniques were the kinds of participatory 
processes that have come to play such a central role in present IFI 
practices. Finally, measurement techniques were also reasonably direct 
and straightforward: they sought to count such things as inputs and 
outputs, economic return and compliance with quantitative conditions. 
There was much less effort to measure the less tangible aspects of 
financing development — the actual effects of specific policies on the 
longer-term goals of political, social and economic development. 

As the IFIs’ growing ranks of critics were keen to point out, the 
techniques of structural conditionality in particular involved quite visible 
forms of power. Staff at both organizations have of course always been 
careful to argue that no one is ever forced to accept conditions — since 
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they always have the choice of turning down the aid. Yet, when that aid is 
the difference between surviving a balance of payments crisis or not, or 
when it makes the difference between a crushing recession and a more 
gradual, if painful, adjustment, then it is not difficult to see just how 
narrow a government’s “choices” become. As the Berg Report itself 
stated, the goal of structural adjustment was to use aid dollars to achieve 
“leverage” over countries’ domestic policies.” Again, in contrast with 
earlier attempts to influence borrower policy by buying a seat at the table 
through project financing, this was a more overt form of power that sought 
to dictate policies. It was also a particularly instrumental form of power, in 
which the goal was to change the behaviour of certain actors (government 
actors in particular) in line with certain economic principles. Of course, 
structural adjustment policies, and the broader neoclassical economic 
framework that they rested in, were also in many ways productive: they 
did make important changes to borrowing countries’ governments and 
markets, changing their character and not just their behaviour. Yet IFI 
actors were not on the whole particularly reflexive about their productive 
power, seeing themselves as acting in rather than on the world. 

Perhaps most important of all, however, was the form of authority that 
these governance practices relied on. This was a narrowly expert kind of 
authority, based on universal economic principles rather than any expli- 
citly moral precepts or popular approval. This expert authority was the 
source of much of the structural adjustment era’s strength: its advocates 
could present themselves as immune from political squabbles, acting 
with objectivity to apply the principles of economic efficiency to make a 
better world.°° 

Does this particular combination of governance factors add up to a 
broader pattern? I suggested in the previous chapter that historical 
moments are often characterized by a certain style of economic govern- 
ance. Each style is a particular resolution of the ontological, methodo- 
logical and epistemological dilemmas of expert authority — the need of 
institutional actors to show that they really do know what they know, 
despite an uncertain world. This brief review of some of the main 
practices that characterized IFI governance in the structural adjustment 
era reveals a simplistic ontology in which only economics mattered, and 
everything that mattered could be understood as economics. This narrow 
conception of the world of economic development allowed for relatively 
straightforward methodologies for measuring, assessing and acting in it. 
It also allowed for a very confident epistemological position, in which 
there was one singular, knowable solution to each of the problems of 
finance and development. The 1980s were thus characterized by a par- 
ticularly confident and direct style of governance. 
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I suggested in the previous chapter that governance styles are often 
closely connected to the question of failure: contestation over what counts 
as a failure, in particular, can play an important part in enabling changes 
in expert governance. There were several key ways in which changing 
definitions of failure played an important role in launching and legitim- 
izing the rise of this structural adjustment style of governance. As I noted 
earlier in this chapter, shortly after McNamara’s tenure at the World 
Bank ended, the OED began classifying as “failures” many of the direct 
poverty reduction projects that he had championed.” This claim of 
failure was part of a broader move to treat poverty reduction as subordin- 
ate to the overall efforts to achieve growth through market-based 
reforms.°° The Berg Report itself can also be understood as an attempt 
to define the problems that the World Bank had faced in sub-Saharan 
Africa as a particular kind of failure: a failure of the public sector- 
dominated approach to development that had characterized the region 
up to that point in time.*’ These were much less public airings of the 
failures of development than were to emerge in the late 1990s, and they 
were also less contested, but they did nonetheless play a role in the 
transition towards the structural adjustment approach. 

How did the various governance practices that characterized the struc- 
tural adjustment era respond to these past failures and re-establish their 
authority? I will of course provide a much more comprehensive account 
of the different qualities of the provisional style of governance that was to 
follow this earlier set of practices in the coming chapters, so any direct 
comparison is a little premature. It is nonetheless worthwhile spending a 
moment tracing some of the major differences between these two styles, 
considering how they sought to respond to the problems and possibilities 
of failure. I suggested in the last chapter that the provisional style of 
governance seeks to re-establish institutional authority through practices 
that are indirect, proactive and symbolic, and that hedge against the 
possibility of failure. 

In contrast, the structural adjustment style of governance was very 
straightforward in its relationship with its objects, acting directly on the 
particular problems (e.g. a country’s trade policies or price controls) that 
it sought to fix. These governance practices were not particularly pro- 
active. Time horizons were quite short, and IMF and World Bank staff 
were more interested in immediate effects than in playing the long game. 
Although this short-termism began to shift over time, staff remained 
focused on changing immediate behaviours (such as budget deficits), 
rather than tackling the underlying motivations (such as bureaucratic 
cultures or political will). In part because this governance style relied 
more on direct techniques, it was also better able to conceal the 
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constructed and symbolic character of its practices. Conditions, for 
example, were designed to directly change specific policies rather than 
being preoccupied with fostering credibility or signalling commitment. 
The universal principles that defined key policies were narrowly eco- 
nomic, and so were more easily black-boxed than later, more ambiguous, 
standards of good governance. 

Finally, those involved in the practice of governing development finan- 
cing in the 1980s were not very preoccupied with the possibility of their 
own failure. Through the OED World Bank staff did engage consciously 
in the task of differentiating successful and unsuccessful projects, yet they 
were not particularly concerned with the less successful cases. This was of 
course in large measure because their success rates were quite high, due 
in part to the relatively narrow character of the projects and of the criteria 
for success. At the IMF, the staff’s very sanguine approach to the prob- 
lem of failure is even more striking given that their actual rates of success 
were quite low. Why this lack of concern with apparent failure? Because 
these “failures” did not really count as such. They were seen as the 
product of various exogenous factors, not of the policies themselves, 
which were based on correct economic assumptions. The certainty of 
most IFI staff’s convictions regarding the universal validity of their pre- 
scriptions thus made for a very direct and confident style of governance.” 


Tensions emerge 


Looking back at this earlier period, it appears in many ways to be the 
golden era of the IMF and World Bank, when they seemed most certain 
about their mandate and most ambitious in their efforts. While critics 
certainly abounded during the 1980s, they were treated as marginal. 
Whether they were fighting in the streets of LICs against sudden 
increases in the price of basic necessities, or working as staff in a small 
but growing number of NGOs focused on development reform, they 
were rarely taken seriously by the IFIs themselves. The economic ortho- 
doxy embodied by the IMF and World Bank also held sway in most 
universities, as economists interested in development, history or (heaven 
forbid) heterodox theory were a dying breed.’ The hegemony of the 
“Washington Consensus” seemed complete. 

As my discussion of the various practices of the structural adjustment 
era reveals, there were nonetheless some important tensions in this 
approach to governance. While structural adjustment policy was often 
presented by its advocates as a natural progression from the Bank and the 
Fund’s earlier policies, it was, like all governance processes, a social 
artifact that just happened to be particularly well black-boxed, or pushed 
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into the background. There was nothing natural or inevitable about the 
particular set of economic principles that were suddenly deemed univer- 
sal and timeless (as was made evident by the speed with which they were 
amended in later years); nor was there anything inevitable about the 
boundaries drawn between political and economic issues, the assump- 
tions made about how adjustment policies would evolve over time, or the 
ways in which success and failure were measured. However solid and 
definitive they might appear, these governance strategies were all in fact 
rather approximate and potentially fragile constructions, full of gaps and 
tensions. 

By the late 1980s and early 1990s, some of these tensions were already 
coming to the fore. For example, although throughout much of the 1980s 
it had been a matter of doctrine that economic adjustment did benefit the 
poor (even if such benefits were not always visible),’* by the end of the 
decade, World Bank staff were more open to the possibility that there 
might be negative short-term impacts on the poor.” The IMF, too, 
became more concerned with the problem of poverty, recognizing that 
the political backlash caused by unpopular policies like reductions in 
price subsidies for food and fuel could do serious harm to IMF policies.”* 
Old certainties were thus beginning to come into question. In spite of 
these challenges, however, structural adjustment and structural condi- 
tionality continued to be central to both organizations throughout much 
of the 1990s. Why and how they eventually gave way to a different kind of 
governance practice is the subject of the next chapter. 


4 Transformations 


It was in 1997 that a number of events occurred that pointed to a more 
profound transformation in development finance. This was the year that 
an external review of the International Monetary Fund’s (IMF) 
Enhanced Structural Adjustment Fund (ESAF) identified a lack of 
country ownership as a key problem.’ It was also the year that the World 
Bank’s Operation Evaluation Department (OED) restructured its annual 
reports around the concept of “aid effectiveness.”” And the year in which 
the World Development Report’s (WDR) central theme was The State in 
a Changing World.’ Each of these actions indicated that something was 
changing in global development finance. The IMF’s review made it clear 
that country ownership — a concept that had been circulating among 
Bank staff for some time — was now a central concern, and signalled the 
beginning of the institution’s move towards a more formal culture of 
evaluation. The issue of aid effectiveness emphasized by the OED soon 
became a central mantra for the Bank, and the donor community as a 
whole. Finally, that year’s WDR made it clear that the World Bank was 
once again interested in the state — and hence in politics — even if it was in 
a very particular form. This is not to suggest that 1997 was a necessary 
turning point: in fact, many of these shifts and reconfigurations had been 
in the works for some time, while others only really became institutional- 
ized several years later. Yet each of these reports made these transform- 
ations visible in new ways — and in doing so helped make them possible.* 

This chapter provides a broad overview of the transition from the 
confident and direct governance style of the structural adjustment era — 
which was in some disarray but still holding sway at the end of the last 
chapter — to the new, more provisional form of governance that will be 
examined in the remainder of the book. The structural adjustment era 
was characterized by its own approach to the challenges of governance. 
Institutional actors sought to maintain their expert authority through 
their faith in technical economic universals, their effort to subordinate 
politics to economics, their linear conception of time and the future, and 
their narrower approach to measuring success and failure. By the late 
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1990s and early 2000s, however, these earlier governance practices 
had been reorganized and replaced by the strategies of standardization, 
ownership, risk and vulnerability management, and results measurement, 
as the confident style of structural adjustment gave way to a more 
provisional one. 

How did this transformation in the practices of economic governance 
occur? Certain salient events — particularly the failure of development 
efforts in sub-Saharan Africa, the Asian financial crisis and the more 
recent global financial crisis — did play a role in fuelling the changes in 
development financing. Yet it was not so much the events themselves but 
the ways in which they were taken up, interpreted and responded to that 
enabled significant changes in global governance practices. These events 
became contested failures — failures that raised significant questions about 
the international financial institution’s (IFI) claims to expert authority, 
ultimately provoking hot debates about what counted as success and 
failure in development finance. These apparent failures became focal 
points for contestation, intensifying ongoing debates, exacerbating 
existing tensions, and ultimately fostering several important processes 
of problematization. These problematizations took the form of both 
debates about the character and future of development finance and 
more practical adaptations and innovations in the various techniques of 
governance. As they faced the erosion of their expert authority, IFI staff 
and leaders debated, negotiated and ultimately sought to re-establish 
their authority through several new governance strategies. 

This explanation for the shift in governance strategies still leaves us 
with a puzzle, however: why were the earlier forms of expert authority so 
fragile? As I discussed in the last chapter, the 1980s and early 1990s were 
marked by a confident approach to governance, underpinned by a set of 
universalist techniques for managing economic adjustment. How did this 
era of confident economic orthodoxy become subject to this kind of 
widespread problematization? Drawing on Sheldon Wolin’s interpret- 
ation of Max Weber, as well as the work of Michel Callon and Andrew 
Barry, I will suggest that this fragility is in fact a central dilemma in 
modern governance — and one that has become more pressing for inter- 
national financial institutions in recent years, as they have moved into the 
more complex terrain of domestic politics. 

My goal here is not to develop a testable explanation of this transition, 
but rather to provide a coherent account of how these changes occurred, 
focusing in particular on the often-neglected role of expert authority. As 
I suggested in Chapter 2, a focus on the fragility of expert authority, the 
contested nature of failure and the politics of problematization enables us 
to understand changes not only in governance norms, but also in the 
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practices that help to sustain them. What this analysis reveals is neither a 
linear process of evolution, nor a crisis-defined shift in paradigm, but 
rather a more complex pattern of changes that involves both recombin- 
ation and innovation in the governance of finance and development. 

I begin this chapter with a brief overview of some of the traditional 
explanations of the recent changes in IMF and World Bank governance 
practices. I go on to develop an alternative account that hinges on the 
fragility of expertise and the politics of failure. I then take up where I left 
off in the previous chapter, tracing the problematization of earlier struc- 
tural adjustment-era practices and their replacement with the strategies 
of fostering ownership, developing global standards, managing risk and 
vulnerability, and measuring results. I conclude by considering the paral- 
lels and differences between this most recent transformation of the 
practices of global governance and those that have occurred in the past. 

As I noted in the Introduction to this book, this way of understanding 
the change of governance practices over time draws on much of the 
existing literature on institutional change and also provides some import- 
ant innovations in our thinking about the role of ideas, the form that 
change takes, and the character of expertise. Ideas remain a central part 
of the account, but the emphasis is on small “i” ideas rather than major 
ideologies. Moreover, what is at least as important as ideas are the 
techniques that they enable and in which they are embedded, as well as 
the various actors involved in their day-to-day use. An attention to these 
smaller-scale, more concrete parts of the process makes it possible to 
trace the changes taking place in a way that avoids relying on a logic of 
crisis, rupture and paradigm shift, or on a narrative of linear evolution. In 
Bruno Latour’s words, the idea of a coherent trajectory is replaced with a 
series of never-perfect translations as policy practices and ideas are 
borrowed, combined and transformed over time.’ Finally, this analysis 
also takes not just the experts but also the idea of expertise itself down 
from its pedestal and shows just how fragile and approximate it really is — 
examining how those who participate within the culture of expertise work 
pragmatically and imperfectly to maintain their authority. 


Some traditional accounts 


Before I outline some of the factors that played a role in these policy 
changes, it is worth considering some of the more traditional ways of 
making sense of the transformations in global economic governance. 
Scholars and policymakers alike have tended to focus on either the role 
of state interests (particularly the United States), a paradigm shift in 
development ideas, the institutions’ learning from past failures, or the 
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evolution of advanced capitalism. While each of these answers is partly 
correct, they are also all somewhat misleading. 

There is no question, for example, that states played an important role 
in pushing for certain kinds of changes in IMF and World Bank policy: 
the US Congress has been an ardent critic of both organizations, while 
both Bill Clinton and Tony Blair were leaders whose interest in finding a 
“Third Way” resonated with some of the changes taking place in IMF 
and World Bank policies.° Yet, as I will explore in more detail in the 
coming chapters, while key state actors did play important roles at certain 
moments, they rarely got exactly what they wanted.’ In many cases, there 
was little overt state disagreement over the policy changes involved: few, 
for example, were willing to oppose more country ownership or better 
risk management. The 1990s and early 2000s were a moment of at least 
partial retreat from the usual state-driven politics of development 
finance.® This does not mean that there were not winners and losers: 
just that, as I will discuss in later chapters, the dividing lines are more 
complex than state-based analyses can adequately capture. 

Nor were the battle lines primarily those of class. Some have argued 
that these changes in IFI policy are the logical next step in the evolution 
of advanced capitalism — whether as a form of accumulation through 
dispossession, an extension of Northern productivist logics to the global 
South, or a sophisticated attempt to enhance legitimacy.’ There is little 
question that these new policy strategies continue to support existing 
capitalist economic relations, even if they do give them a somewhat 
gentler face. While this insight is an important piece of the puzzle, it does 
not tell us much about why these particular policies were chosen over a 
myriad of other possibilities. The actual paths taken indicated a much 
more contingent set of processes than can be adequately captured by 
such structuralist narratives. Moreover, those who see this as the latest 
iteration of advanced capitalism tend to assume that the IMF and the 
World Bank are relatively coherent agents of capitalism who actively 
support these changes, when in fact, as I will discuss in the Conclusion, 
they are actually quite divided internally, with many staff ambivalent 
about the new direction that development finance has been taking. 

Changing ideas and norms also played an important role in this 
transformation, as some constructivist commentators have pointed 
out.’ Yet to characterize recent changes as a new paradigm in develop- 
ment policy — a phrase coined by Joseph Stiglitz — is to greatly overesti- 
mate the magnitude of the ideational changes involved, and to ignore 
their more complex history.'' Many of the norms and ideas that helped 
give shape to these new governance strategies had been around in one 
form or another for some time. As I will discuss below, it was their 
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recombination and adaptation that made them such a potent force. 
Moreover, the most important ideas have not been large paradigmatic 
ideas, but rather smaller, more pragmatic ones. In contrast to John 
Gerard Ruggie’s argument that norm-governed change is more signifi- 
cant than a shift in instruments, in this case, changes in the instruments — 
the practices, techniques and procedures — were in fact crucial drivers 
behind the more substantial changes in global governance.” 

Finally, the suggestion that these changes were the product of 
institutional learning is both correct and misleading." Such liberal ana- 
lyses tend to miss two important complications: first, they assume that 
what occurred was that the organizations learned from a set of objective 
failures (such as the decades of unsuccessful development in sub- 
Saharan Africa) and developed new policies in response, when in fact 
what occurred in many cases was that results that had previously been 
acceptable came to be labelled as “failures” as the tools used to evaluate 
them changed. Second, such liberal analyses generally treat institutional 
learning as a benign process relatively free from power relations. In doing 
so, they miss some of the most crucial struggles taking place as insti- 
tutional actors seek to renegotiate their authority and recalibrate the ways 
in which they exercise power. 


An alternative account 


In contrast with these more traditional explanations, this chapter will 
propose an alternative account focused on the paradoxical role of 
expertise as both the foundation and key weakness of institutional 
authority. As I discussed in the last chapter, the governance practices of 
the 1980s relied heavily on a particularly narrow and economistic kind of 
expert authority. Its practitioners were certain of the universal applicabil- 
ity of its principles, defining its objects in narrowly economic terms and 
largely ignoring the complications of politics. This minimalist ontology 
allowed them to use relatively straightforward metrics to evaluate their 
policies and to view the future as a more or less predictable extension of 
the present. 

All was not as straightforward as it seemed, however. As I will discuss 
below, over the course of the 1990s, existing tensions within the World 
Bank and the IMF’s structural adjustment strategies became more 
pronounced: the complications of politics continued to intrude, meas- 
urement problems multiplied, and the uncertainty and unpredictability 
of the global environment increased. These tensions did not cause a 
radical breach in IFI policy, nor did they lead to a coherent process of 
institutional learning. Although certain key contested failures did play a 
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role, they did so by exacerbating existing tensions, accelerating the messy 
and uneven process of problematization and innovation in governance 
practices. In the process, the relative coherence of the structural adjust- 
ment style of governance was undermined: the institutions’ expert 
authority was attacked, renegotiated and ultimately supplemented. 


The fragility of expert authority 


Why was the IFIs’ expert authority attacked and, more importantly, 
undermined? After all, we have generally come to think of expertise as 
not only the most pervasive but also the most secure basis for authority. 
We owe this perspective on technocratic authority to Max Weber above 
all others, for his powerful depiction of modernity as subject to the 
progressive colonization by the technical-rational authority beloved of 
bureaucracies. Yet, it is actually through a particular reading of Weber, 
by the political theorist Sheldon Wolin, that we can also begin to grasp 
the fragility of expertise. Wolin suggests that if one reads Weber’s polit- 
ical theory and methodological work together, it becomes clear that 


Methodology, as conceived by Weber, was a type of political theory transferred to 
the only plane of action available to the theorist at a time when science, 
bureaucracy, and capitalism had clamped the world with the tightening grid of 
rationality. Methodology is mind engaged in the legitimation of its own political 
activity. ‘* 


So far so good for our IFI actors, who rely so heavily on the methodo- 
logical certainties of expert authority. Yet Wolin suggests this scientific 
solution to the problem of authority is only ever temporary: even the fact- 
value distinction that was at the heart of Weber’s methodology was an 
article of faith. It had to exist in order to ensure that values remained 
within the realm of choice.!° In such a world, the methodologist, like the 
Calvinist in The Protestant Ethic, or the charismatic leader in Economy and 
Society, is a heroically moral figure, who must not only have faith but 
actively foster it at times when belief flags.'°'”'* Weber himself lived 
through such a moment, during the German methodological debates, 
“when the nature of the social sciences gua science was being con- 
tested.” 1° For Weber, Wolin suggests, 


The “foundation” for empirical inquiry comes not from empirical data but from 
“the meta-empirical validity of ultimate final values in which the meaning of our 
existence is rooted.” These foundations, however, tend to shift and even crumble 
because life itself is “perpetually in flux ... The light which emanates from these 
highest evaluative ideas falls on an ever changing finite segment of the vast chaotic 
stream of events which flows away through time.””° 
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Methodological crises are thus generated by ontological contingency. At 
moments of crisis, when foundational values no longer seem to fit the 
changing world, methodologists must act: not only finding new methods, 
but also grounding them in new epistemological claims. They must 
challenge out-of-date modes of analysis and establish new ones, thus 
rebuilding the foundation — and restoring the faith — that makes social 
scientific analysis possible. 

There is much in Wolin’s description of potential crises of expert 
authority that resonates with the experience of development finance 
actors over the past two decades. We have witnessed the rise of new 
methodological debates that have sought to challenge and replace the old 
foundations of development knowledge. Moreover, as I will discuss 
below, some of the most vigorous and significant debates have been 
focused on questions about how to measure success and failure, while 
new policies that have emerged have sought to measure new things in 
new ways: measuring risk, results, ownership and best practices, rather 
than compliance with conditions. This is not simply an example of 
ideational change. It is not just how people frame the world that has 
changed, but also how they count and calculate and seek to engage with 
things; a methodological, and ultimately an epistemological, transform- 
ation has been underway. 

We face methodological and epistemological limits because the fini- 
tude of our frameworks and metrics must come face to face with the 
open-ended character of the world. As Weber points out, the world is 
“perpetually in flux,” posing a constant challenge to our efforts to under- 
stand it. Failure, in this sense, is built into all of our efforts to understand 
and transform a world that resists us. It is a central feature of modern 
theory and practice. We do not fail simply because we have not recog- 
nized the changes that have occurred, as in the classic dilemma of always 
fighting the last war. We also fail because the contingencies of the world 
force us to change our metrics and redefine what counts as success and 
failure. Failures are always contested, as various actors define or deny 
them in their own ways. Yet some failures are so contested that they raise 
these more fundamental methodological and epistemological questions 
about what counts as failure. 

In such moments of more profound problematization, we need to 
rethink basic categories and re-engineer our practices. In the process, 
we make the tacit background of our everyday lives the subject of reflex- 
ive thought and debate, at least for a time, until we re-establish our 
methodological foundations and forget their fragility. While such gaps 
between the world and our efforts to make sense of it will always appear 
eventually, they can also be intensified or accelerated under certain 
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circumstances. In the case examined here, both the IMF and the World 
Bank began in the 1980s to delve into increasingly complex arenas, 
as they moved into structural adjustment lending. Yet the methodo- 
logical categories through which they sought to make sense of these more 
complex objects remained narrow and simplistic, increasing the tensions 
in their claims to expert authority. 

What happens when such gaps grow wider and the fragility of expert 
claims is exposed? Two other theorists also provide us with some 
additional clues to such moments. Andrew Barry suggests that agreed 
practices of measurement and calculation can act to reduce political 
dispute, by fixing certain decisions and excluding them from the debate; 
so, for example, if we agree that a development program’s success can be 
measured using a certain set of metrics, then the assumptions underlying 
those choices are not subject to dispute.*! Yet Barry also points out that 
such depoliticizing effects are not guaranteed: systems of calculation and 
measurement rely on processes of standardization which are necessarily 
imperfect when faced with the complexity of the world.” They are 
therefore inherently fragile, and can themselves be subject to political 
debate — producing something rather like the kind of methodological 
crisis that Weber was concerned about — and the kind of problematiza- 
tion that I have pointed towards. 

Michel Callon uses the term “cold negotiations” to describe those 
debates in which the basic parameters of measurement are agreed, and 
“hot negotiations” to describe those in which the basis of calculations 
may themselves be subject to debate.” Many of the debates and trans- 
formations that I will survey in this chapter were effectively either hot or 
warm negotiations, in which the basis of calculation was itself up for 
grabs.°* The debates surrounding discussions of the success and failure 
of development and adjustment clearly constitute this kind of hot nego- 
tiation. These debates about what counts as “aid effectiveness” have in 
turn informed other discussions about the importance of ownership and 
good governance, the need to manage risks more effectively, and the 
kinds of measurement techniques required. As I will discuss in later 
chapters, while many of these discussions were first either relatively cold 
or warm, over time much of the debate shifted precisely to the question 
of what counted as ownership, good governance, risk and meaningful 
measures of success and failure. 


The politics of failure 


What provokes these more profound debates? Although there are many 
potential causes, such hot negotiations often emerge in the context of 
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highly contested failures. These are publicly visible failures that are seen 
as particularly serious and important, but over which there is significant 
disagreement about their causes and implications. Such contested fail- 
ures often pose serious challenges for the actors or organizations that are 
seen as responsible, and can lead to new problematizations and new 
strategies. While such contested failures do not cause institutional 
change outright, they can unsettle taken-for-granted assumptions and 
practices, come to symbolize existing tensions, and help accelerate the 
processes of erosion and problematization. In the case of the IMF and 
World Bank, three contested failures in particular had formative effects 
on IFIs’ thinking and practices: the Asian financial crisis, the crisis of 
development in sub-Saharan Africa in the 1990s, and the more recent 
2008 global financial crisis. These failures played important roles in the 
transformation of IMF and World Bank governance strategies — not so 
much because of what they objectively revealed, but rather because of 
how they were taken up and represented within and outside the 
organizations.~° 

The 1997-8 Asian financial crisis was a serious and publicly visible 
failure of the international financial system. Yet it was also a very con- 
tested failure. On the one hand, critics, including the World Bank Chief 
Economist, Joseph Stiglitz, argued that the crisis and the IMF’s response 
to it were both failures of IMF orthodoxy: it was because Asian countries 
went too far in adopting the IFIs’ prescriptions of financial liberalization 
that they were left without the tools necessary to respond effectively.”° 
Yet IMF staff and management saw the crisis as a different kind of 
failure — one with domestic political and institutional causes. Together 
with the US Secretary of the Treasury and mainstream economists, IMF 
staff argued that the domestic economies of the Asian countries were 
structurally unsound and distorted by “crony capitalism.”°’ Drawing on 
the increasingly influential small “i” ideas of institutionalist economics, 
they argued for the importance of reforming not just economic policies 
but also economic, legal and political institutions. This reading of the 
crisis meant that the Fund was not only justified but also required to 
expand its mandate, and encourage borrowing countries to undertake 
more profound kinds of institutional reform.”* 

Another important failure that became a focal point for debate around 
the same time was the recognition of the “decades of despair” (the 1980s 
and 1990s) in sub-Saharan Africa.” In the 1980s, investment declined in 
the region, exports fell and real per-capita income and food production 
both dropped, while African governments took on ever-greater volumes 
of debt.*° For the Bank in particular, the persistence of poverty in the 
region and failing to achieve sustainable development was a source of 
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shame. No matter how brightly they might paint their reports on global 
and regional development outcomes, the fate of sub-Saharan Africa 
remained a dark stain. Yet, as with the Asian crisis, the question of what 
kind of failure this represented was itself the subject of contestation. For 
critics, it was a clear indictment of the World Bank’s heavy-handed 
structural adjustment policies. For many Bank staff, it was seen as a 
different kind of failure: above all, the lesson drawn from this experience 
was that domestic factors, particularly political capacity and institutional 
development, played a crucial role in determining the success or failure 
of development programs. *' 

This preoccupation with the failure of development efforts in sub- 
Saharan Africa was not new. OED evaluation reports throughout the 
1980s noted that the projects in sub-Saharan Africa had consistently high 
rates of failure in comparison with other regions — without precipitating 
the kind of radical rethinking that began in the 1990s.°* As my brief 
overview of the World Bank’s history in the previous chapter reveals, the 
1981 Berg Report had also focused on the region’s difficulties and empha- 
sized the importance of domestic factors — yet it drew rather different 
conclusions: the report downplayed the importance of achieving political 
consolidation and focused instead on structural economic issues, justify- 
ing the structural adjustment approach to economic governance.’ 

More recently, another major crisis has had a destabilizing effect on the 
IMF, World Bank and donors: the global financial crisis that began in 
2007. Whereas the Asian crisis was largely blamed on Asian domestic 
governments, it was simply not possible to blame this more recent crisis 
on other countries or on governments alone. Mainstream economists 
and IFI leaders finally began to see the markets themselves as a source of 
considerable instability — a sign of the failure of the West to adequately 
regulate financial practices and to anticipate the potential for devastating 
shocks. The recent financial crisis was also a contested failure, with 
critics arguing that it pointed to a profound failure in the global financial 
system, and IFIs, most Western leaders and many economists suggesting 
that the failures were more modest, requiring less radical changes to the 
system. Yet IFIs and donors did conclude that they had to pay more 
attention to the fundamentally volatile and contingent character of the 
global economic system. This more recent contested failure has therefore 
played an important role in precipitating a shift in how mainstream 
economists and IFI and donor staff conceptualize the world around 
them, leading them to place greater emphasis on risk, vulnerability and 
the ever-present possibility of shocks. 

These failures precipitated debates not only within the organizations 
themselves but also among state leaders, non-governmental organizations 
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(NGOs) and academics. British and Nordic country leaders seized the 
opportunity presented to pressure the IFIs to adopt the “aid effective- 
ness” agenda. In the US, during the final years of the Clinton Adminis- 
tration, Congress was extremely critical of the IMF and World Bank, 
with the Meltzer Commission proposing a reduction in the role of 
both organizations. What is most interesting for our analysis is not neces- 
sarily the IMF’s blunders in Asia, the continued poverty in Africa, or the 
growing global financial instability, but how and why these failures 
became important when they did, sparked particular debates, and helped 
foster new governance practices. 


The problematization of structural adjustment practices 


Although these contested failures played an important role in precipitat- 
ing changes in development finance practices, they did so by amplifying 
existing tensions and debates. Despite the apparent robustness of the 
structural adjustment-era governance practices, they were subject to 
tensions that made them potentially unstable. By tracing these tensions 
and the processes of problematization that they ultimately enabled, we 
can begin to understand the dynamics that helped to produce the four 
governance strategies discussed in this book: ownership, standardization, 
risk and vulnerability management, and results measurement. 


The problems (and possibilities) of politics 


Politics always poses a challenge to bureaucratic institutions’ expert 
authority, given their claim of neutrality and objectivity. ** Of course, this 
claim is always something of a lie, since even the most technical of 
operations has political implications. Organizations must therefore care- 
fully navigate these tensions. During the structural adjustment era, the 
IFIs’ claims to expert authority depended in part on their ability to 
redraw the boundary between the political and the economic, redefining 
issues that had been deemed political as purely technical and economic. 
Where they did explicitly recognize the role of politics — usually as a 
problem — they rarely sought to tackle it directly, seeing it as beyond their 
mandate. 

Yet the IMF and World Bank could not ignore politics forever. The 
deeper both institutions moved into the minutiae of domestic policies 
and practices throughout the 1980s and 1990s — imposing conditions on 
public pensions, price controls and privatization — the more vulnerable 
they became to charges of political interference. Their actions thus 
ultimately helped to fuel the problematization of the political dimensions 
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of development finance. NGOs became increasingly vocal critics of the 
World Bank and IMF’s heavy-handedness, charging them with political 
interference.” The World Bank was the first to respond, and tried to 
defuse NGO criticisms through various outreach programs. For most of 
the 1990s, the IMF largely ignored its critics, as staff and management 
believed that part of their role was to have the “broad shoulders” needed 
to take the criticisms of domestic forces when a government instituted 
painful adjustment policies. The fallout from the Asian crisis changed all 
that, however, as criticism became damaging enough that the organiza- 
tion began to take it seriously. °° 

Interestingly, although the two organizations’ increasing movement 
into domestic politics was the source of much tension, one of the ways 
that the staff in both organizations ultimately resolved it was by admitting, 
and justifying their attention to, domestic issues, rather than by continu- 
ing to deny that they were political. Although IMF staff remained coyer 
than those at the Bank about admitting the political dimensions of their 
policies, both institutions gradually found ways of tackling more political 
questions, as did donors such as the United Kingdom’s Department for 
International Development (DFID), the United States’ Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) and the Millennium Challenge Corpor- 
ation (MCC).*’ They did so in part by drawing on public choice theory 
and new institutionalist economics, both of which recognize the role of 
political pressure and institutional dynamics in economic adjustment, 
making them amenable to economic analysis. As long as it could be 
shown that a political issue had significant economic consequences, then 
it was fair game. “Political economy” (defined in public choice terms) 
became the preferred lens and euphemism for the previously forbidden 
subject of politics: one Vice President of the World Bank’s poverty 
reduction and economic management (PREM) network, for example, 
refused to let the staff hold a seminar on politics, but would let them hold 
one on political economy. ** 

IMF and World Bank staff did not just start focusing more on overtly 
political problems, such as institutional reform; they also became 
increasingly interested in integrating political techniques into their gov- 
ernance strategies. Although the idea of participatory development in 
particular had been quite influential among NGOs and certain World 
Bank units (particularly the Social Development Group), it was only in 
the mid-1990s that participation was seen as a technique that could be 
integrated into just about any development policy — including the Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs) jointly adopted by the IMF and 
World Bank in 1999 (examined in Chapter 5).*? More generally, both 
organizations and many donors began to rely more on the active 
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participation of civil society to achieve their development objectives. 
They were supported in this shift by key state actors, particularly the 
British and Nordic country directors, whose home governments had 
embraced the aid effectiveness agenda.*° World Bank and IMF staff 
sought to mobilize new, more active and responsible public and market 
actors who could pressure their governments for reform, constituting the 
“demand side” of good governance policy (see Chapter 6). 

If NGOs and other critics could charge the IFIs with failure on the 
grounds of their political interference, the institutions’ staff responded by 
redefining failure in a different way altogether: studies by Dollar, Svens- 
son and others argued that the failure of programs was linked to political 
problems in borrowing countries.*! The adoption of these new political 
economy ideas, the development of new participatory techniques and the 
engagement of new civil society actors enabled the IFIs and donors to 
respond to criticisms of their interventionism by actually expanding their 
involvement in domestic policy. While this was a paradoxical response, it 
was an effective one, for it shored up the institutions’ declining authority 
in several ways. By focusing on the domestic political sources of policy 
failure, the IFIs deflected responsibility for poor results. IFI staff also 
had the opportunity to develop expertise in the arena of political econ- 
omy, and thus to justify their expansion into new terrains. At the same 
time, by relying more on political techniques such as participation, and 
(eventually) country ownership, they were able to supplement their 
expert authority through appeal to popular support within borrowing 
countries themselves. 


The limits of technical universals 


As I discussed in Chapter 3, organizations often seek to govern in the 
name of certain universal values or principles, and to govern through 
their use of techniques and practices that they deem to be of universal 
applicability. IMF and World Bank leaders had largely eschewed any 
overtly moral framing of the organizations’ universalist aspirations in the 
1980s, relying on technical economic principles as the basis of their claim 
to universality. This was an approach that fitted well with their claim to 
expert authority. Yet this was also a vulnerable strategy precisely because 
its authority relied so heavily on the promise that one set of economic 
principles could be applied universally. 

The events of the 1990s and early 2000s were seen by many as a major 
test of these universal economic ideas — a test that the IFIs were widely 
viewed as having failed. The Asian crisis provides a particularly stark 
example of the kind of erosion that began to occur in the foundations 
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of economic orthodoxy. In 1993, the World Bank published a report 
entitled “The East Asian Miracle,” which sought to make sense of the 
remarkable economic growth in this region.*” As Robert Wade has so 
effectively demonstrated, rather than recognizing the positive role played 
by activist East Asian states in supporting this success, the report’s 
authors instead chose to downplay it: “The result is heavily weighted 
towards the Bank’s established position, and legitimizes the Bank’s con- 
tinuing advice to low-income countries to follow the ‘market-friendly’ 
policies apparently vindicated by East Asia’s success.”*’ Even in the face 
of consistent pressure from Japan and significant evidence contradicting 
the Bank’s position, Bank staff and management held onto their singular, 
universalist conception of sound economic policy. 

The IMF responded to the Asian financial crisis of 1997-8 with the 
same approach, applying policies that had been used to deal with earlier 
Latin American crises to a radically different policy environment. They 
also used the crisis as an example of what can go wrong when economies 
do not fully embrace the strict free-market model, and sought to 
re-introduce more Anglo-American economic policies to the region. 
Yet this time, the universalist model came under enormous strain. The 
IMF’s policies were blamed for worsening rather than resolving the 
crisis. In 1998, the World Bank published a report that largely blamed 
the intensity of the crisis on the IMF and the US Treasury. ** There was 
no longer a consensus in Washington on economic policy. Many of the 
same economic assumptions about low inflation and economic liberaliza- 
tion continued to underpin IFI policies, yet they were no longer as univer- 
sally accepted as they once were. The principles that had been so 
confidently relied on since the early 1980s were now the subject of wide- 
spread debate and problematization both within and outside the IFIs. 

As the economic universals of the structural adjustment era began to 
erode, they were not replaced by a dramatically new paradigm. Instead, 
two different responses to this dilemma emerged: IMF and World Bank 
staff began to pay more than lip service to the idea that there was a diversity 
of different economic situations and began to focus more on particular 
contexts, leading to the strategy of ownership; and they began to redefine 
universals in more normative and flexible terms — to include norms of 
good governance and standards of best practice — producing the strategy of 
standardization. Although IMF staff had always rejected the claim that 
they had applied a “one size fits all” approach to adjustment problems, 
after the backlash from the Asian crisis they were forced to modify their 
approach.” At the World Bank too, beginning in the late 1990s, there was 
increasing concern with ensuring that policies on good governance, for 
example, were carefully tailored to specific local needs and concerns. *° 
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There had also been a long history of interest in the problem of what 
Robert McNamara called “political will” — the need for domestic gov- 
ernments to buy in to Bank and Fund programs. By the late 1980s, this 
had been refined into the concept of “country ownership,” ^” which the 
OED first attempted to measure in 1992,8 and which the IMF adopted 
as a key concern in 1998.*° The strategy of country ownership was 
double-edged: it promised more attention to local political concerns in 
order to attain political buy-in, but it also placed greater responsibility for 
program success on domestic leaders. The practice of fostering owner- 
ship thus allowed staff at both organizations to shift much of the blame 
for policy failure onto domestic political systems; at the same time, it 
provided techniques for bringing local political leaders and civil society 
into the programs as more active and responsible participants. 

Another major response of the IFIs to the erosion of their technical 
universals was to supplement them with a different kind of universal. As 
programs moved increasingly into the business of rebuilding institutions 
as well as reforming policy, staff sought to redefine the universal prin- 
ciples of the global economic order to include good governance practices 
as well as macroeconomic policies. As I will discuss in Chapter 6, these 
new global standards were different from the previous technical univer- 
sals in several respects: they were broader in scope, explicitly covering 
political, social and economic issues; they were justified in moral as well 
as technical terms; and they took a more flexible and visibly constructed 
form than the economic principles that they supplemented. 

The 1990s thus witnessed both the culmination and the decline of the 
structural adjustment era’s economic universals. While the problematiza- 
tion of these universals was a powerful blow to IFI authority, the two 
new strategies that have emerged in response have both succeeded in 
re-establishing it in several ways. Renewed attention to particular contexts 
and local ownership has required the creation of a range of new forms of 
expertise for applying political economy frameworks to understand and 
act upon local contexts. Moreover, by framing these new universals in 
moral as well as technical terms, the IMF and World Bank leadership 
has also sought to create a more robust basis for their global authority. 


Debating success and failure 


Like most international organizations (IOs), the IFIs’ claims to expert 
authority also relied on their ability to demonstrate at least a certain 
measure of “success” in their programs. As far back as McNamara’s 
time, there had been enormous emphasis on making sure that programs 
were seen to be successful.” Yet, as I discussed in the previous chapter, 
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there were persistent difficulties with measurement and evaluation, as 
both IMF and Bank staff struggled with the limits of their abilities to 
calculate and evaluate their programs. Both organizations had always 
struggled with a paradox of sorts: they could measure those things that 
were relatively easy to quantify, such as inputs or narrow objectives, and 
sacrifice measuring less tangible aspects of their programs (in particular 
the role of influence); or they could focus on these more slippery factors, 
but in doing so find themselves struggling with measurement challenges. 

Fund staff responded by experimenting with different methodologies, 
while in the 1990s, the OED at the Bank introduced a more sophisticated 
metric for measuring success, which included an initial assessment of the 
riskiness, “demandingness” and complexity of the project, and an assess- 
ment of sustainability and institutional development.’' By the 1990s, as 
the Bank began to assess the success of those projects and programs 
initiated in the 1980s and to use more sophisticated metrics to do so, they 
found their success rates dropping precipitously — from the 80 to 85 per 
cent range to below 65 per cent in the early 1990s.°* The 1992 Wapen- 
hans Report was particularly critical in its assessment of the poor success 
rates at the World Bank, and intensified the search among staff and 
management for ways of improving them.’ 

In the course of the 1990s, discussions of the problem of failure began 
to grow more prominent at the World Bank and within the aid commu- 
nity. At a popular level, critics from both the left and the right were 
vigorous in condemning the Bank for what they saw as wholesale failure: 
NGOs and groups such as “50 Years is Enough” attacked the IMF and 
World Bank for inflicting untold damage on the global poor through their 
neoliberal policies. On the right, there was a growing chorus of critics, 
many in the US, who argued that aid was no longer necessary in a world 
of integrated capital markets.’ In academic and policy circles, a host of 
studies examined the causes of success or failure in a development 
project.°° 

The most influential among them included Dollar and Svennson’s 
“What Explains the Success or Failure of Structural Adjustment 
Programs?” and the Bank’s own report Assessing Aid: What Works, What 
Doesn’t and Why, headed up by David Dollar.” These studies adopted 
different metrics from the ones then being used by the OED - focusing 
on whether policies created “sound policy environments” defined in both 
macroeconomic and institutional terms.” While their conclusions 
differed in some respects, they both raised serious concerns about the 
low levels of Bank success and focused on domestic political and insti- 
tutional factors as the key reasons for program failures. These and other 
studies also questioned the effectiveness of conditionality — particularly 
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structural conditionality, which had been the dominant technique of the 
structural adjustment era.’® They suggested that without local ownership 
and domestic institutional capacity to implement policies, increasing the 
number of conditions was at best pointless, and at worst counterproduc- 
tive. Assessing Aid suggested some significant policy changes, including 
radically reducing funding to states that did not already possess the right 
“policy environment.””” 

These internal critics proposed a different set of criteria for both 
operationalizing and evaluating aid, using effectiveness as the central 
metric — a metric that relied heavily on political economy factors. This 
was a classic example of a hot rather than a cold debate, since the very 
question of what counted as evidence of success and failure was open to 
debate — simply getting loans out the door and obtaining a reasonable rate 
of return was no longer enough to make a project count as a success.°° 

Did these studies both within and outside of the Bank discover an 
underlying pattern of objective failures in Bank and donor lending? Yes 
and no. They certainly did point to some troubling findings, but this does 
not mean that these were the only conclusions that they could have 
reached: it was partly because staff and scholars started to change the 
metrics for evaluating success and failure (focusing on institutional 
development, sustainability, policy environment, etc.) that they began 
to discover more failures.°’ And it was because of the theoretical lenses 
that they used in these studies that they diagnosed the problems and 
solutions as they did. 

Both of these studies drew heavily on public choice theory to explain 
program success or failure, and on new institutionalist economics to 
propose solutions. From a public choice perspective, borrower govern- 
ments will generally try to “game” the system by promising reforms that 
they may not intend to undertake. With aid being fungible (aid dollars 
allocated for one project freeing up government funds for something 
else), there are few ways for agencies to control the government’s actions 
and ensure “success.” Hence, the best way of guaranteeing that the 
desired outcome is achieved is to lend exclusively to countries that are 
most likely to use aid effectively — which, these studies suggest, are those 
that already have “sound” as opposed to “distorted” policy environ- 
ments. Institutionalist economics, in turn, suggests that sound institu- 
tions are also necessary for good policy: hence aid should be directed 
selectively towards those states that are already in possession of the rule 
of law, a capable public sector and a low level of corruption. °’ 

These debates on aid effectiveness did not reach as deeply into the 
IMF. Nonetheless, some of the same ideas that were shaking up the 
World Bank’s policies, such as ownership and selectivity, also started to 
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take hold at the IMF. In 1997, the IMF embarked on two different 
reviews of ESAF - the highly conditional and longer-term lending facility 
that its poorest members relied on. One was an internal review, con- 
ducted by the Policy Development and Review Department.°’ The other 
was an external review, which included among its members Paul Collier, 
a major figure in the aid effectiveness debate who became an influential 
actor at the World Bank when he started working there a year later.°* The 
two reviews had very different mandates. The internal one provided a 
very neoclassical analysis of the successes and failures of ESAF programs 
and recommended budget cuts, inflation fighting and other neoliberal 
staples. The external review considered the social impact of ESAF pro- 
grams and, most interestingly, their capacity to foster country ownership, 
recommending more attention to poverty and social impact and more 
genuine openness to negotiating with borrower governments. 

The external report used different criteria for assessing the institution’s 
programs’ success or failure — considering its social impact — and asked 
the IMF to do the same, drawing on the World Bank’s expertise to do so. 
Both reviews, moreover, found that political factors had a considerable 
effect on the success or failure of ESAF policies, forcing the institution to 
reconsider the key determinants of policy viability. Both the IMF and the 
World Bank thus found themselves having to redesign the metrics 
through which they judged success and failure; both began to pay more 
attention to political factors as crucial; and both also sought new meas- 
urement and evaluation techniques that could better capture these more 
complex dynamics. At the World Bank and among many donors, this 
search brought them eventually to the attempt to measure development 
results. 


The problem of contingency 


One of the subtlest but most insidious challenges to the IFIs in the 1990s 
and 2000s was the problem of contingency. This was not simply because 
crises in finance and development occurred: crises do happen and can 
almost always be blamed on exogenous factors. The problem was that the 
institutions had not factored the possibility of such happenings into their 
governance strategies: they had been caught napping. Their linear con- 
ceptions of policy time did not provide a way of coming to grips with 
disasters except in the most reactive of ways. Their promises of predictive 
power — a key part of much economic theory — turned out to be hugely 
overstated in the face of these unexpected events.°’ Although in the past, 
staff might have been able to adapt to unexpected results by further 
extending the time horizon or creating specialized facilities, the 
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recalibrated measures of success and failure seemed to suggest that 
something more profound was going on: if the problem was institutional 
capacity or the political environment in borrowing countries, and not just 
the narrow economic factors the IMF and World Bank had been focusing 
on, then these organizations would need to find ways of engaging those 
more complex issues in an increasingly volatile context. The contested 
failures in African development, and in Asian and later global finance, 
thus helped to precipitate a series of more profound problematizations 
about how to do the work of economic governance in a more contingent 
environment. 

It was in the context of their grim assessments of development success 
in Africa that the World Bank’s OED staff first started to make systematic 
use of the idea of risk. In 1996, their annual report was entirely struc- 
tured around the idea of a risk-based assessment of project success or 
failure.°° Introducing yet another series of new metrics, they sought to 
categorize all programs in terms of their level of risk and reward, and then 
map the patterns of risk across regions, sectors and types of programs. 
Poverty-oriented, institution-building and structural programs were all 
deemed to be high-risk (but also potentially high reward). The goal of the 
report, however, was not simply to measure and map such risks, but 
ultimately to propose ways of reducing them — in order to increase the 
Bank’s success rate back to 80 per cent. How were they to do so? Here 
the aid effectiveness literature discussed above became very useful in 
suggesting that greater selectivity in lending could be the key to reducing 
the failure rates. 

The Bank staff’s perception of the Asian financial crisis and the AIDS 
crisis in Africa also precipitated a related use of the ideas of risk and 
vulnerability as a way of conceptualizing contingency: part of what was so 
shocking about both events was the way in which they not only aggra- 
vated existing levels of poverty, but also forced people who had climbed 
out of poverty back into penury. This again upset any conception of 
poverty reduction as a linear process. As I will discuss in Chapter 7, staff 
in the social development unit responded by redefining poverty as risk 
and vulnerability, an idea that ultimately became a central feature of the 
2000-1 WDR. 

The Asian crisis also forced the issue of risk onto the IMF’s agenda, 
having put into question the organization’s capacity to effectively predict 
and prevent major economic crises. It was in the aftermath of that crisis 
that the organization introduced its Financial Sector Assessment 
Program (FSAP), as part of its standards and codes initiative, which 
was designed to assess a range of different financial risks within partici- 
pating states and propose ways of mitigating them. Yet, despite much 
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discussion of developing better mechanisms for predicting and prevent- 
ing future crises, the IMF did not really begin to take seriously the 
challenges of risk and vulnerability, particularly for low-income coun- 
tries, until after the 2008 financial crisis. It was only in the aftermath of 
that contested failure that Fund staff began to focus on the growing 
impact of external shocks on low-income countries, a problem that they 
sought to address by assessing their vulnerability. 

If financial crises and the failures of African development challenged 
the capacity of IFIs to govern contingency, then risk and vulnerability 
assessment and management seemed to promise a new more effective 
way of governing the vicissitudes of financial and development reform. 


Conclusions 


Throughout the 1990s, the IMF and World Bank underwent a difficult 
process of contestation, problematization and redefinition, as IFI staff, 
political leaders, NGOs and academics debated the meaning of past 
policies’ failure and challenged the basis of the institutions’ claims to 
expert authority. As they sought to build a practical response, the IFIs 
moved away from many of their earlier structural adjustment policies. 
Instead of always trying to separate or subordinate politics to economics, 
they developed a strategy that explicitly recognized and tried to address 
the political dimensions of development finance. They expanded the 
universals they relied on beyond narrowly economic principles, and 
framed them in moral as well as technical terms. They developed new 
metrics for policy success and struggled to develop increasingly complex 
forms of measurement. And they began to try to come to terms with the 
contingency of the future and the pervasive problem of shocks. 

Although the politics of failure and the fragility of expert authority were 
key determinants of the shifts that occurred, the actual drivers of the 
changes discussed above were many: key events, various actors, small “1” 
ideas and concrete techniques all combined in various ways to make the 
changes possible. As I suggested earlier, it was not the simple facts of the 
Asian or global financial crises or the persistence of poverty in sub- 
Saharan Africa that were instrumental in fostering change, but rather 
the way in which publicly visible and symbolic failures opened up funda- 
mental debates about the meaning of failure itself. These judgments of 
failure were themselves partly a product of experimentations in measure- 
ment techniques that had produced new ways of seeing the possibilities 
and limits of structural adjustment programs. Combined with certain 
practical ideas, like public choice theory, these techniques helped pro- 
duce competing definitions of success and failure. 
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Strategic actors including the growing number of critics, organiza- 
tional leaders and staff chose as one of the key terrains of their conflict 
this “hot” question about the success and failure of aid and adjustment — 
some of them putting into doubt the necessity of aid itself. In response, 
Bank and Fund staff sought to redefine success as “effectiveness,” 
developing a host of new techniques and policies to improve it. They 
did so by borrowing, recombining and innovating: taking, for example, 
the old ideas of political will and self-reliance and transforming them into 
the practice of fostering country ownership — a strategy that worked as 
both an explanation of past failures and a direction for future change. 

Although this transition has taken a particular shape, we can find 
similar patterns in the past: the erosion of expertise, the problematization 
of metrics of success and failure, and the attempt to re-establish authority. 
In the case of the World Bank, this is not the first time that it has 
undergone such a process of redefining not just its priorities, but also 
its criteria for development success. There are many parallels with the 
transition that took place in the late 1960s, when McNamara announced 
the failure of trickle-down approaches to poverty reduction, and 
redefined the metrics of Bank success by insisting that poverty reduction, 
and not just economic returns, be counted.” In fact, much of 
McNamara’s tenure can be seen as an effort to find new ways of defining 
and measuring development success and failure. 

There are also parallels with the transition that occurred in the early 
1980s, when Clausen replaced McNamara as Bank President. As 
I discussed in the previous chapter, in a remarkably short space of time, 
not only had the Bank’s efforts to wage war on poverty through targeted 
“poverty projects” been condemned as failures, but also new metrics for 
evaluating projects were introduced and integrated into structural adjust- 
ment programs. In both of these earlier instances, significant changes in 
policy — from trickle-down development, to targeted poverty reduction, 
to structural adjustment — were made possible by the problematization of 
definitions of success and failure and a concerted effort by organizational 
leaders to attack the authority of previous forms of calculation and to 
propose new ones in their place. 

While there are therefore important parallels with the most recent set 
of transformations discussed in this chapter, there are also some import- 
ant differences this time around. For one thing, the community of 
organizations and actors involved in the most recent changes is much 
larger — including many donor agencies, NGOs and IOs like the OECD. 
The IMF and World Bank have also grown much closer in the past two 
decades, in mandate if not in culture. This all means that although the 
policies adopted by these different organizations are often quite different, 
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there has nonetheless been significant convergence towards a relatively 
coherent set of governance strategies since the mid-1990s. 

The attacks on the Bank and the IMF in particular have also been 
much more widespread and damaging this time around. While there 
were academics who had criticized trickle-down development in the late 
1960s, it was only after McNamara initiated his “war on poverty” that 
they gained much influence. By the early 1980s, external actors had 
begun to play a more potent role, but they were generally elite figures, 
such as the American Secretary of State, James Baker. NGOs only began 
to have a real impact on the Bank in the 1980s and on the Fund in the 
mid-1990s. After the Asian crisis, middle-income countries were also 
able to throw their weight around a little, paying their Fund loans back 
early and turning to the private markets for financing — leaving both the 
Bank and the Fund scrambling for clients. 

Finally, but crucially, the scope of IFI interventions also grew mark- 
edly in the 1980s and early 1990s as both the IMF and World Bank 
began to accelerate their movement into increasingly complex terrain. As 
I have noted above, the number of conditions grew enormously over this 
period; at least as important, however, was the shift in their character, 
as more straightforward constraints on credit ceilings or budget deficits 
evolved into highly detailed requirements to privatize certain industries or 
pass particular labour laws. This was not only more politically contested 
territory, but also more ontologically complex material to try to manage 
and measure. The shift into more structural, policy-oriented lending thus 
created more room for methodological slippage, debate and failure. 

With these increased pressures, the organizations desperately needed 
to regain the authority that they had lost. Over the next four chapters, 
I will examine the different ways that they have sought to do so. They 
have worked hard to re-establish the grounds of their expert authority, 
using some of their practical ideas, like public choice theory, to expand 
their scope and stake out new arenas of expertise. At the same time, 
institutional actors have also begun to expand the forms of authority that 
they rely on — combining their claims to expertise with increasing appeals 
to moral and popular authority. As organizational actors have sought to 
renegotiate their authority, they have developed new ways of sorting and 
organizing, interpreting and blaming, mobilizing and restraining — in 
short, they are creating new ways of governing. In the process, new policy 
strategies have begun to emerge: clusters of heterogeneous policy prac- 
tices and techniques that together begin to form certain patterns and 
regularities." In the next four chapters, I will look at these strategies in 
turn: ownership, standardization, risk and vulnerability management and 
results measurement. 
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While these new strategies have been designed to re-establish IFI and 
donor authority, I will suggest that they do so in a less confident and 
direct manner than the structural adjustment practices that they have 
replaced. This is a less direct form of governance, that works through 
institutions and civil society to effect changes in economic policy; a more 
proactive form of governance that aims at the long game; a kind of 
governance that relies on increasingly symbolic techniques; and one that 
is more aware of the possibility of failure and that seeks to hedge against it. 
Together, as I will suggest in the next four chapters, these patterns point 
towards the emergence of a more provisional form of governance and a 
more provisional kind of expertise. 


Part III 


New governance strategies 


5 Fostering ownership 


In its own internal reviews the World Bank has come to the same 
conclusion — “ownership,” or strong domestic support of reforms, is 
essential for adjustment lending to succeed. Before 1990 about a third 
of adjustment loans failed to achieve expected reforms, and the lack 
of borrower ownership or commitment was a key factor in the failures. 


World Bank. Assessing Aid: What Works, What Doesn’t and Why, 1998.' 


One of the principal lessons that the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF), the World Bank and donors drew from past failures of aid 
effectiveness was a belief that borrowers’ lack of political will was a 
crucial part of the problem. In response, after considerable debate and 
disagreement, institutional actors developed the strategy of fostering 
country ownership. In contrast to earlier eras, in which development 
policies sought to separate politics from economics or to redefine polit- 
ical questions as economic, the ownership strategy treats the political 
support for development programs as a legitimate object of international 
financial institutions (IFIs) and donor action. Four assumptions under- 
pin this strategy: politics (or at least political economy, defined in public 
choice terms) is relevant to economic development; policies should be 
tailored to local contexts; borrowing countries must take more responsi- 
bility for their own progress; and they must participate more actively in 
IFI and donor programs. In combining these four assumptions, the 
strategy of ownership brought together a number of concepts that had 
existed before, but separately, such as “courageous political leadership,” 
“self-sufficiency,” and participation.” It was only once institutional actors 
and critics began to problematize the role of politics in development and 
to identify the political sources of policy failure that these problems were 
brought together and made governable. 

In this chapter, I will focus my attention on two key practices that are 
part of the ownership strategy: the streamlining of conditionality and the 
introduction of Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs). Although 
these practices exist in part as specific policies in certain institutions like 
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the IMF, the World Bank and various donor agencies, they all exceed any 
one particular organizational context. I will therefore examine each 
policy as it functions both within and across several different institutional 
contexts, and then consider the combined effects of these new practices 
as they interact and intersect with one another to make up a more 
provisional kind of governance. 

This chapter seeks to answer two questions about the strategy of 
ownership: why it emerged, and how it works. I will first answer the why 
question by examining the various pressures that led to the adoption of 
the ownership strategy, before considering how the strategy of ownership 
works by applying a meso-level analysis and focusing on the principal 
governance factors. I will use a number of concepts derived from actor 
network theory (ANT), examining how actors sought to operationalize 
ownership by developing inscriptions that could translate a broader range 
of voices and concerns into a single powerful document. This analysis 
reveals some significant shifts in how these new policies do the work of 
governing, including changes in several key factors of governance: the 
application of small “i” ideas, the development of increasingly symbolic 
and informal techniques, the enrolment of new civil society actors, the 
expansion of the basis of institutional authority and the increasing reli- 
ance on productive and indirect kinds of power. 

I will conclude by suggesting that efforts to foster ownership provide 
considerable evidence of the emergence of a new, more provisional style 
of governance in which governing is done indirectly, often in the gaps in 
official policy, while governance strategies are increasingly proactive and 
performative, relying on symbolic techniques for their effectiveness, 
yet always aware of the possibility of failure. 


The evolution of ownership 


Before considering the institutional evolution of the two specific policies 
that I will examine here, it is worth considering how IFIs and donors 
ended up with the practice of fostering “ownership” itself. Why this new 
emphasis on explicitly political strategies, given the donor institutions’ 
long history of trying to appear objective and apolitical? It is tempting to 
see the strategy of ownership as part of a linear trajectory in the evolution 
of development policy. Yet the evolution of the strategy and policy was 
both contingent and contested. 

By emphasizing the importance of country ownership, IFIs and donors 
have sought to respond to two criticisms: to non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) and borrowers who charged them with heavy-handedness, 
ownership promised to shift more control to local communities; and 
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to taxpayers who were suffering from aid fatigue, it was part of the 
“aid effectiveness” agenda that promised to deliver better results.’ Much 
of the impetus behind the ownership push revolved around emerging 
concerns about what counted as success and failure, as the debate on aid 
effectiveness began to erode earlier metrics and IFIs and donors found 
themselves under pressure to demonstrate achievements on the ground. 
Drawing on public choice theory, researchers at the World Bank argued 
that one of the crucial reasons for the poor performance of many Bank 
programs was the lack of a good “policy environment” in borrowing 
countries, which they defined as poor macroeconomic performance 
and distorted institutions. This meant that IFIs could not resolve coun- 
tries’ economic problems without also addressing their political context, 
and that a willingness to reform was essential if programs were to 
succeed.* Policymakers thus began to view politics as a central part of 
the problem of development finance, one that was crucially linked to 
rates of success and failure. 

One strand of the ownership strategy’s development began in a tech- 
nical part of the Bank, its Operations Evaluation Department (OED), 
responsible for in-house evaluation. OED staff first became interested in 
the promotion of country ownership in the 1990s, as part of their efforts 
to find new ways of assessing programs in the face of what appeared to be 
declining success rates: by their 1994 report, success rates as measured 
by the OED had dropped from 80 per cent (common throughout most of 
the 1980s) to 65 per cent.’ Of course, such figures are somewhat mis- 
leading, as the metrics used also changed over time, as I discussed in 
Chapter 4. Nonetheless, this vastly increased rate of failure became a 
matter of concern and debate within the organization. By 1998, Dollar 
and others in the Development Research Group identified ownership as 
key to aid effectiveness, and the OED also integrated it as a metric of 
program success, making it a crucial part of evaluation practices.° 

Concerned about the apparent decline in success rates, the newly 
appointed World Bank President, James Wolfensohn, made the improve- 
ment of Bank performance a priority.’ In January of 1999 he launched 
his comprehensive development framework (CDF) in a bid to improve 
aid effectiveness, in part by fostering country ownership. As I will discuss 
below, NGOs had been pressing for policies that gave borrowing govern- 
ments more flexibility to adapt policies to their own priorities throughout 
the 1990s. There was also pressure for reform from major shareholder 
governments, including the British and the Americans.° Actors within 
the World Bank sought to use the strategy of ownership to translate 
critics’ concerns about responsiveness and flexibility in a way that would 
tackle what had become an embarrassing rate of failure in their programs. 
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At the IMF, both internal and external actors also played a role in 
introducing the strategy of ownership. Fund staff and directors began to 
discuss the issue of ownership in the mid-1990s in the context of discus- 
sions about how to ensure that adjustment policies did not negatively 
affect investment and growth in borrowing countries.’ The issue moved 
to the front of the institution’s agenda in 1997, when the IMF commis- 
sioned two different reviews of the organization’s Enhanced Structural 
Adjustment Fund (ESAF), one internal and one external.'” Despite its 
orthodox approach to the problem, the internal report identified country 
leaders’ “commitment to reform” and broader political factors as key 
determinants of program success.'' The external review went much 
further, concluding that one of the failings of ESAF programs was their 
inability to solicit country ownership.” 

At about the same time, Masood Ahmed, the senior World Bank 
manager responsible for the highly indebted poor countries (HIPC) 
initiative and PRSP policies, moved to the IMF’s Policy Development 
and Review Department (PDR). The ESAF review and the change in 
personnel played important roles in highlighting the idea of ownership for 
Fund policy staff at a time when they were looking to reform their lending 
policies — partly in response to severe external criticism of their handling 
of the Asian financial crisis.'’ Michel Camdessus, the Managing Director 
at the time, remembers being a strong proponent of the policy: 


Personally, I felt extremely strongly about requiring ownership. A country that 
was not ready to publicly state its support for the policies it had agreed to, 
including the difficult steps it needed to take to fix the economy, didn’t deserve 
to be eligible for funding. '* 


Although IMF staff adopted the practice of fostering ownership rather 
later than at the Bank, some of them ultimately became quite keen 
proponents of the strategy — including a group of staff in PDR who 
played a central role in integrating it into organizational practice.‘ 
Both institutions thus embraced the practice of fostering country own- 
ership as a way of responding to what were perceived to be some serious 
failures in their policies — made visible by the contested failures of the 
Asian financial crisis and the “lost decade” in sub-Saharan Africa. Rather 
than admitting wholesale to their responsibility for these past failures, 
IMF and World Bank staff redefined the terms of the debate by introdu- 
cing the concept of country ownership. Suggesting that the causes of 
failure were linked to a lack of political commitment, a subject that 
they had previously believed to be beyond their control, Fund and Bank 
staff were able to place a measure of responsibility on low-income coun- 
tries (LICs) (for their lack of commitment) while promising to improve 
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success rates (by building more ownership). In practical terms, this new 
attention to country ownership translated into the development of several 
new policies, including the introduction of general budget support, the 
streamlining of conditionality, and the development of the PRSP.'° These 
last two policies will serve as the basis for this chapter’s analysis. 


Redesigning conditionality 


Although the number and character of IMF and World Bank conditions 
has varied significantly over time, the trend in both institutions has been 
a persistent increase in both their number and scope — at least until 
recently.'’ Long gone are the days when the IMF contented itself with 
credit ceilings and a few monetary targets, as in the 1950s and 1960s.'® 
Instead, by the mid-1990s, IMF stand-by agreements and extended 
facility arrangements often included a host of structural conditions on 
trade policy, privatization of state-owned industries, and financial sector 
reforms. With the advent of structural adjustment loans (SALs) in the 
1980s, the World Bank had got into the business of imposing conditions 
and had also gradually expanded those conditions to cover a similar 
range of areas. Donors followed suit for the most part, either imposing 
their own conditions or linking their aid to a country’s successful negoti- 
ation of an IMF agreement. 

This trend reached its peak in the IMF response to the Asian financial 
crisis in 1998, as the Fund negotiated some of its most intrusive finan- 
cing programs. Yet this financial crisis was also a turning point, as it 
produced a backlash against the continued expansion of conditionality 
not only among the IMF’s critics, but also, to a lesser extent, within the 
organization itself. "° As one IMF staff member put it to me, you only had 
to look at the reaction caused by the Fund’s rigid attitude to Latin 
America to understand why the various regional departments at the Fund 
were treading more softly in recent years: no one wanted to end up facing 
that much criticism again, or losing so many clients. Although the IMF 
was perhaps the most self-conscious and public in its efforts to reconsider 
and revise its practices, it was not the only organization engaging in soul- 
searching about the nature of its conditions. The World Bank and several 
donor agencies also revised their practice of conditionality in the early 
part of the new century. 


Streamlining at the IMF 


It was just a few years after the Asian financial crisis that Horst Köhler 
began his leadership of the Fund and revised the IMF’s guidelines on 
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conditionality as one of his first major initiatives.°? Arguing for the 
importance of “streamlining” conditionality, Köhler sought to reduce 
the number and scope of IMF conditions. 

There are several different stories about what motivated him to call for 
these revisions. One senior IMF official has suggested that Köhler’s 
earlier role in negotiations on Indonesia’s post-crisis financing package 
had led him to conclude “that the Fund had gone overboard” in 
demanding conditions.” A former member of the Executive Board 
suggested that Kohler’s Africa tour first prompted his concern with the 
scope of IMF conditionality, after he witnessed the level of Fund condi- 
tions on the Mozambique cashew industry.” What is clear is that he 
acted quickly after his appointment as Managing Director, issuing an 
interim notice on streamlining conditionality in September 2000, 
followed by formal guidelines that were approved by the Executive Board 
in September 2002.7? 

Why did the Fund embark on these reforms? Although Köhler himself 
clearly played a central role in making them a priority, he was also 
responding to broader pressures: growing uncertainty and debate about 
the effectiveness of the IMF’s conditions and increasing criticism of its 
policies. The Fund’s concern with achieving country ownership was 
driven in part by concerns about program effectiveness, particularly after 
condition-laden programs negotiated in the context of the Asian crisis 
were deemed by many to be failures. This was a highly contested issue: as 
one IMF staff paper put it, “The relationship between conditionality, 
ownership and the implementation of Fund supported programs has 
been the subject of an extensive debate, both inside and outside the 
Fund.”** This paper and several others around this time nonetheless 
concluded that political support was crucial to program success.” There 
was also a growing sense that the ever-expanding number of conditions 
was making things worse. As one senior IMF official noted: “If condi- 
tionality is excessive, it leads to unnecessary political fights that are to the 
detriment of the programs.””° Fund staff thus began to use the concept 
of ownership to identify the causes of program success and failure in both 
political and economic terms. They also began to explore ways of trans- 
lating the idea of ownership into a measurable practice — creating a new 
kind of expertise capable of governing these new challenges.”’ 

The bid to reform conditionality and increase ownership was not 
entirely driven by concerns about re-establishing expert authority: it 
was also a rather effective way of responding to some of the Fund’s 
critics. On the one side, NGOs critical of the IMF’s activities had 
become increasingly numerous, organized and vocal in the course of 
the 1990s. They saw a rise in the number of structural conditions as 
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the imposition of free-market ideology on developing countries. On the 
other side were major shareholder governments, who had also been 
calling for reforms to the IMF. British officials had been pushing for 
reforms to the IFIs since the election of Tony Blair’s government; the 
United Kingdom government’s first White Paper on development in 
1997 argued for a shift to a partnership-based approach to lending that 
“moves beyond the old conditionalities of development assistance and 
requires political commitment to poverty elimination on both sides.”** 
Their Executive Director at the time, Stephen Pickford, was also an 
advocate for reform.*’ In the United States, Treasury officials were 
under pressure from both left and right to push for IMF reform and 
sought to respond to concerns that they knew the Meltzer Commission 
report was going to articulate.’ In late 1999 and early 2000, Treasury 
Secretary Lawrence Summers called for more focused conditionality as 
part of the Fund’s overall need to return to its “core competencies” in 
several speeches. Yet throughout these debates, US representatives 
remained quite reluctant to reduce the number or scope of conditions.” 

After a vigorous debate on the Executive Board, the ultimate form that 
the new guidelines took was based on five new guiding principles: parsi- 
mony, tailoring, coordination, clarity and ownership. Fund staff were to 
use parsimony in determining what conditions are necessary to achieve 
program objectives, limiting structural conditions to those that are 
deemed “macro-critical,” a formulation introduced by Canadian Execu- 
tive Director, Thomas Bernes.” Staff must also now carefully tailor 
programs to the specific contexts of individual countries. The move to 
redesign conditionality around the idea of country ownership was an 
effective way for the Fund to both re-establish its expert authority by 
providing a technical solution to its perceived failures, and to respond to 
its critics by promising to be more responsive to local contexts. 


A more gradual change at the World Bank 


Although the Bank only undertook a formal review in 2004, it had 
introduced some significant changes in its conditionality policy over the 
previous few years, driven by similar concerns to the Fund about com- 
pliance and ownership as well as external pressure for reform. 

In a 2004 retrospective on adjustment lending, Bank staff suggested 
that both technical and political considerations played an important role 
in driving changes in conditionality policy at the institution.” The 
Bank’s own research and analysis of the successes and failures of the 
1980s and 1990s indicated that overly detailed and complex conditions 
had little chance of success, that program ownership was key to any 
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adjustment program, and that selectivity played a central role in improv- 
ing program completion.** At the same time, Bank staff were aware of 
the criticisms that had been directed towards them of late by “the 
development community,” acknowledging that external criticisms 
helped shape changes in Bank policy.” One of the more influential 
critiques came from Paul Collier, who announced the “Failure of 
Conditionality” in a widely-cited essay.” The paper was published in 
1997, just one year after he became Director of the Development 
Research Group at the World Bank. 

Although most of these critical voices were from NGOs and academ- 
ics, some of the more influential critics were actually within the British 
government, and included the British Executive Director to the World 
Bank, two successive Secretaries of State for International Development, 
Claire Short and Hilary Benn, and the Chancellor himself, Gordon 
Brown. Since the election of the Labour Party under Tony Blair in 
1997 and the subsequent creation of the Department for International 
Development (DFID), the British government had begun to stake out a 
more critical approach to international development financing, as I will 
discuss below. The British Executive Director, Tom Scholar, along with 
Tony Benn, pushed hard for the Bank to undertake a formal review of its 
conditionality policy.” 

One important shift in the Bank’s conditionality policy came in 2004 
with the Board’s adoption of a new operational policy and procedure for 
lending: the World Bank decided to replace adjustment lending with 
development policy lending.” This involved not simply a change in 
name — although the symbolic importance of that change should not be 
underestimated — but also a number of shifts in policy: the new policy 
document eliminates all reference to privatization as an explicit objective 
of such programs and places more emphasis on poverty, participation, 
the environment, fiduciary responsibility and other related governance 
issues. ”™*" The World Bank also undertook a formal review of its condi- 
tionality policy in 2004, producing a report on its findings in 2005.*' The 
report, dismissed by critics as more of a justification than a critical review 
of current policy, ultimately argued for a series of “good practice prin- 
ciples” similar to those adopted by the IMF in its streamlining exercise: 
criticality, transparency and predictability, customization, harmonization 
and ownership. 


More radical shifts in some donor states 


International organizations (IOs) are not the only players that have 
made significant changes in their approaches to conditionality. Both the 
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UK and the US made more radical changes in the 2000s — although 
they did so in different ways. 

In its 2005 policy paper, Partnerships for Poverty Reduction: Rethinking 
Conditionality, the British government declared that it would no longer 
impose economic policy conditionality on those states with which it had 
a bilateral aid relationship.’” While the British retained certain condi- 
tions to ensure fiduciary responsibility — i.e. ensure that the money is 
spent transparently — and also introduced some new governance con- 
ditions, they committed themselves to stop imposing formal economic 
conditions.*’ This placed them in a relatively small minority of donor 
states, including the northern Europeans, who believe that conditions 
undermine rather than support development efforts, and demonstrate 
this conviction in their aid programs.** Although, in the words of one 
NGO representative, the British were sometimes viewed as “pot 
smokers” by other donor government for their radical position on 
conditionality, they did quietly persuade other nations to pay attention 
to their ideas.’ 

Why this significant shift in development philosophy and policy by the 
British government? Nearly all of those I interviewed on the subject 
suggested that it was a logical outcome of the previous twelve years of 
Labour government policy, consistent with the creation of DFID as a 
separate department and with a succession of White Papers by that 
department. Some argued that the first Secretary of State for Develop- 
ment, Clare Short, had been instrumental in changing the overall tone 
and philosophy of the UK’s aid to one based on the principle of partner- 
ship.*° Others suggested that the more radical shift to eliminate eco- 
nomic conditionality owed more to the second Development Secretary, 
Hilary Benn, who was willing to take bolder action,*’ while others 
suggested that it was the movement of so many NGO staff into DFID 
offices that explained the shift in policy. Underlying these individual 
personalities and dynamics was a broad preoccupation with “the failures 
of existing aid,” as one former assistant to Clare Short put it. As they 
noted in their first White Paper on development, the British were keenly 
aware of the costs of the lost decade in sub-Saharan Africa.*” Not unlike 
the World Bank, they traced the source of many of the failures of aid to 
“two flaws” in thinking about the relationship between politics and 
economics: the belief that the state is the only solution, and the belief 
that it is the only problem.” 

This emphasis on the political economic dimensions of aid failures at 
both the World Bank and DFID was not a coincidence: DFID, together 
with the UK think tank, the Overseas Development Institute (ODD, 
were major actors in the debate on aid effectiveness. Together, they 
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produced a significant amount of research in the late 1990s and early 
2000s indicating that excessive conditions were often part of the prob- 
lem, including Tony Killick’s influential work on “the failings of condi- 
tionality.”’ Finally, the British government was no more immune than 
other institutions from political pressure: this took the form of an organ- 
ized and vocal community of NGOs in the UK, as well as the recognition 
that, in the words of one Treasury staff member, it is politically very 
difficult as donors to impose conditions on other nations.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the Americans also made a significant 
change to their conditionality policy, through the creation of a new donor 
agency, the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC), in 2004. The 
MCC seeks to promote sustainable economic growth through a different 
kind of process than that used by the IMF, the World Bank or DFID. 
Rather than imposing ex-post conditions on countries that must be 
followed once a timetable of financial assistance is agreed upon, the 
MCC reverses the process by pre-selecting countries that have already 
attained certain basic criteria in three broad areas: “good governance, 
economic freedom and investments in people.””’ 

The criteria are interesting in the way that they seek to provide a 
quantitative measure of compliance, even when the objects being meas- 
ured are extremely complex (like the level of political rights). I will 
further discuss this effort to measure development results in Chapter 8. 
For the present, it is worth noting that the MCC transforms these criteria 
into a “scorecard” for each country, and determines whether the state has 
passed or failed in each of these different areas, drawing more attention 
to the question of failure and creating a particularly stark distinction 
between those eligible and ineligible for assistance. Although in many 
ways the MCC approach to conditionality is significantly different from 
those being adopted by the IMF, World Bank and DFID, it does share 
one important attribute: the MCC places significant emphasis on ensur- 
ing — and measuring — the level of country ownership. ”* 


Analysing conditionality reform 


In the context of debates about what counts as program success and the 
move to begin to problematize the political dimensions of policy failure, 
IOs and donors developed a range of strategies for redesigning condi- 
tionality. Despite their differences, they share some significant common- 
alities in their underlying style of governance, similarly conceptualizing 
the problem of politics, developing more symbolic techniques to engage 
the problem, and broadening the basis of authority and informalizing 
power relations in the process. 
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Small “i” ideas 

If the experiences of the 1990s had produced some significant debates 
about the expert authority of the IFIs and donor states, then these new 
conditionality policies can be understood in part as efforts to respond to 
those contested failures.” All four institutions’ strategies are shaped by 
their interpretation of the causes of those earlier failures — whether it is 
the problem of excessive conditions for the World Bank, the IMF and 
DFID, the importance of selectivity at the Bank and the MCC, or the 
importance of country ownership at all four. 

What all of these policy innovations have in common is the problem- 
atization of the “political economy” dimensions of development, using a 
cluster of public choice assumptions to conceptualize and engage with 
their objects. A handful of studies are cited over and over again in 
the policy literature on the subject: analyses by David Dollar, Jakob 
Svensson, Paul Collier, Tony Killick and Craig Burnside, all of whom 
draw heavily on public choice theory (and most of whom worked for the 
World Bank at some point).’° What does politics look like from this 
perspective? It takes two principal forms: first, as the “environment” within 
which conditions are implemented, an environment made up of existing 
policies and institutions.’’ Second, the political appears in somewhat 
more active guise as the leaders of borrowing countries, who are deemed 
to be either “reformers” — keen to implement “sound” economic policies — 
or not.” Dollar and Svensson argue that these “political economy vari- 
ables” play a crucial role in determining whether or not an adjustment 
loan achieves its intended outcomes, regardless of World Bank efforts.” 

From the perspective of public choice theory, development financing 
should therefore be more selective, directed towards “reformers,” since 
“adding more conditions to loans or devoting more resources to manage 
them does not increase the probability of reform” for poor performers.°” 
What then is the role of conditions, if they are not needed to “buy” or 
even encourage reform? They become a kind of “commitment technol- 
ogy,” in the language of public choice and credibility theory: they are a 
way for governments to (voluntarily) bind their own hands, in order to 
show markets and donors that they are credible reformers.°’ Yet this new 
logic for conditionality contains a dilemma for donors: markets will only 
find governments credible if they trust that they will follow through on 
their promises. Research by Collier and others indicates that many 
governments state their willingness to undertake reforms in return for 
financing, and then fail to follow through.°” In public choice terms, IFIs 
and donors thus face the problems of adverse selection and moral hazard: 
because most World Bank loans are fully disbursed to borrowers even 
when conditions are not met, governments have considerable incentives 
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to misrepresent themselves as reformers. Hence the crucial importance 
of selectivity: IFIs and donors must not lend to poor candidates, not only 
because aid is unlikely to foster reforms, but also because they will 
actually undermine the credibility of good candidates’ conditions.°’ 

The logic of public choice theory points towards a different kind of 
conditionality policy — one where the number and scope of conditions 
matters much less than the credibility of governments’ commitment to 
implement them. Commitment, or ownership, as it eventually came to be 
called, becomes the key to addressing the “failure of conditionality,” as 
Collier bluntly called it. 


Symbolic and informal techniques 

How was this new public choice conception of conditionality translated 
into practice? There is little question that there has been a culture shift in 
the IFIs, particularly at the World Bank, around staff’s perception of the 
role of conditionality. A number of staff who I spoke with suggested that 
conditions were far less important than they had been, one former senior 
staff member suggesting that in the region that he was involved in, “we 
do not have conditionality any more.” Instead, “government comes up 
with a plan which we discuss; the plan is put down on paper and 
discussed, and if it seems to be something worthy of support, we give 
them the money to help them implement it.”°* A closer examination of 
the evolving practices of conditionality, however, suggest that rather than 
disappearing, conditions have changed in form, becoming increasingly 
symbolic in character, and informal in application. 

As I discussed above, public choice theory proposes a much thinner 
conception of conditions as commitment technology. Conditions 
become less about what they are (required reforms) and more about 
what they represent (signals of “sound” intentions). Their relationship 
with concrete policy changes therefore becomes increasingly distant 
and hypothetical - more symbolic than real. Although all conditions 
today potentially play this symbolic, signalling role, the IMF has gone 
so far as to introduce a kind of conditionality that is purely about 
signalling commitment. The policy support instrument (PSI) does not 
include any financing whatsoever: it is conditionality without the money. 
To date, seven countries, all of them African, have negotiated a PSI with 
the IMF. Why would a government agree to conditions without receiving 
any financing in return? It would be in order to signal to donors and 
financial markets their willingness to stick to the sound policies that the 
IMF supports.’ 

At the same time as formal conditions have been pared down and 
become increasingly symbolic, informal conditions have proliferated. 
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At the World Bank, the number of formal conditions has dropped from 
above thirty-five on average in the late 1980s, to twelve in 2005.°° Yet 
even as these formal conditions have declined, there has been an increase 
in those conditions that the Bank does not officially define as such: these 
include benchmarks and triggers, which are used in programmatic lend- 
ing, as well as the country policy and institutional assessment (CPIA), 
which all play a role in determining whether funding will be provided, 
and at what level.°’ Thus, while official conditions may have decreased, 
by 2001 the average number of benchmarks increased from fifteen in 
the early 1990s to twenty-three or more, and as many as thirty-five for the 
poorest countries.°* Even at the IMF, where one of the objectives of 
the 2002 streamlining exercise was to rely less on subjective structural 
benchmarks in order to increase the “clarity” of conditions, the Board 
reversed course after the 2008 financial crisis and replaced quantitative 
performance criteria with more subjective reviews, again blurring the 
boundaries of what counts as conditionality.°’ Paradoxically, even as 
IFIs and donors seek to make conditions more transparent, they are 
becoming less visible. 

As donors and IFIs have scaled back formal conditions, they have also 
been increasing their technical assistance, upping the role of consultants 
and other sources of policy advice. For example, in the UK, as both 
DFID staff and NGO critics point out, even as formal conditionality has 
declined, the agency’s budget for technical assistance remains “huge” 
and has become a crucial means for applying less formal pressure on 
borrowers. ’° As ODI researcher, Ruth Driscoll, put it, “In practice, what 
you get is a bit of a fudge where DFID staff engage in a lot of ‘policy 
influencing’.”’’ Finally, in their studies of “new” or “post- 
conditionality” in Africa, Graham Harrison and Jeremy Gould have both 
demonstrated an increase in perhaps the most invisible kind of develop- 
ment conditionality: the growing internalization of donor and IFI norms 
by developing country leaders, particularly by finance ministry officials 
who have come to accept the imperatives of domestic adjustment. ’* The 
combination of this kind of internalization with the persistence of signifi- 
cant aid dependence in many countries makes it difficult to identify the 
degree of external influence.” 


Informalizing power 
As public choice theory would have it, the new conditionality avoids 
power dynamics altogether, since borrowing countries use conditions 
to tie their own hands and to signal to markets and donors their owner- 
ship of policy reforms. Not too surprisingly, this account turns out to be 
something of a fantasy. Instead of eliminating power dynamics, the 
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informalization of conditionality techniques discussed above produces a 
certain informalization of power relations. Even where formal condition- 
ality has been reduced or eliminated, its ghost lives on at the edges of or 
in the spaces between formal lending programs — its invisibility lending it 
a paradoxical kind of power. 

There is no question that the reduction in the number of formal 
conditions by the IMF, World Bank and DFID alters the ways in which 
the lender can influence the behaviour of the borrower. At the IMF, the 
attempt to limit step-by-step conditions means that staff have less ability 
to control how borrowing states comply with conditions, while efforts to 
focus on their core areas of expertise limit the issues they can address. 
Yet there is little doubt that the institution retains significant power in its 
relationship with borrowing states. The very fact that poor African coun- 
tries would choose to accept the constraints of the PSI without financing 
suggests that the IMF wields considerable authority through its capacity 
to decide what counts as sound economic policy. 

The fact that the World Bank and DFID have moved even further 
away from formal conditions suggests that the diminution of lender 
control will be even more noticeable; yet their increased emphasis on 
technical assistance, consultants and more flexible benchmarks does not 
so much reduce as transform their power to influence borrowers’ pol- 
icies. One former senior World Bank staff member I spoke to suggested 
that conditions have given way to conversations at the institution. In 
cases where there is considerable evidence that the country is moving 
in the right direction, that conversation can be reasonably open-ended. 
On the other hand, “if you have a situation where there is no progress on 
the poverty reduction front, then you need to ask tougher questions, and 
it means a tougher dialogue — which can be interpreted as conditions.” * 
This shift towards a policy of conversations is a double-edged sword as it 
can both complicate and conceal the power relations at work in the aid 
relationship, evidenced by the fact that surveys have indicated that 
borrowers do not see much difference between formal and informal 
conditions.” To put it more succinctly, the difference between a condi- 
tion and a conversation is not always clear to those on the borrowing side 
of the relationship. 

Even at the MCC, where the practice of relying on quantitative pass- 
fail indices appears to be the least ambiguous approach possible, the 
dynamics of selectivity also work to informalize power. As the then Chief 
Executive Officer of the MCC, John Danilovich, noted with pride, poorer 
states that have yet to qualify for MCC assistance have begun to pro- 
actively make changes to their governance practices and business regula- 
tions in hopes of eventually qualifying. ’° These changes are no doubt in 
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large measure aimed at achieving a better score in the MCC indices; yet 
they are also a kind of performance of good faith — a demonstration of 
country ownership. When conditions become increasingly symbolic, 
power relations also take a representational turn, as borrowing countries 
seek to signal their willingness to be good political economic players. 

This willingness to conform demonstrates the expert authority of the 
IFIs and donors as they set themselves up as the arbiters of “sound” 
policies that the markets (and other donors) will view as credible. This 
expert authority is a particularly productive form of power. Ilene Grabel 
points out that the discourse of credibility is highly political and per- 
formative: the act of declaring a policy as credible (generally by an 
external, authoritative actor) seeks to create rather than to simply signal 
credibility.’’ If the initial performance of the statement of credibility is 
accepted as authoritative, donors and market actors will follow through 
with funds and further endorsements that effectively reinforce the initial 
statement about credibility. Moreover, those policies that are deemed 
“sound” remain strikingly familiar, focusing on low inflation, financial 
and trade liberalization, and the creation of a friendly business environ- 
ment — the stock-in-trade of neoliberalism. 

Paradoxically, as conditions become more symbolic, they also become 
more performative: conditions are designed to do a lot more than simply 
indicate what policies should be changed; they now also communicate a 
particular kind of political will. Similar to the standards and codes that I will 
discuss in the next chapter, these seemingly simple techniques are thus 
delegated a new kind of power, as conditions take on a life of their own. 

These new subtler forms of power can nonetheless be devastatingly 
effective. We should not forget that underpinning the new conditionality 
is a belief in the value of selectivity — of only providing financing to those 
countries with good policy environments and leaders who demonstrate 
their commitment to reform. The aid effectiveness studies discussed 
above suggested that those not deemed “genuine reformers” should 
receive advice and technical assistance but no money; in practice, as 
one former senior World Bank staff member noted, not only has the 
allocation of dollars been reduced to countries deemed poor candidates, 
but so has the time spent on them, which is a serious mistake given that 
“the whole point was that these countries needed more engagement.” ® 
Moreover, in the wake of these changes, Bank aid in particular has 
become more selective.’” The cost to poor countries of not complying 
with informal conditions — of not convincing lenders of their commit- 
ment — is therefore very high indeed. Selectivity and the threat of select- 
ivity act as particularly potent forms of exclusionary power, sorting 
countries into the saved or the potentially savable, and the damned. 
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Poverty Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs) 


Conditionality policy is not the only policy through which IFIs and 
donors have sought to foster country ownership: the PRSPs are also 
key to that strategy. In fact, the PRSPs can be understood as a more 
active process for generating the country ownership that is needed for 
streamlined conditionality to work. First introduced in 1999, PRSPs 
replaced the poverty framework papers (PFPs) that the IMF and World 
Bank developed in the late 1980s to coordinate their programs.*° By 
the late 1990s, institutional actors recognized that “the PFP process 
was broken”: the plans were drafted in Washington, largely by the 
IMF, with countries signing off but not terribly committed to the 
program.”' PRSPs were first developed by staff at the World Bank 
and IMF in the context of the debt relief initiatives for “highly indebted 
poor countries” (HIPC). Staff developed the idea of requiring govern- 
ments to draft a PRSP before receiving debt relief — developing a “big 
picture” plan for how the funds would be used. The practice of creat- 
ing the PRSP was also intended to give borrowing governments more 
responsibility for setting their own priorities, and at the same time to 
nudge them towards a more responsive relationship with their 
population. 

Like efforts to streamline conditionality, the development of the PRSP 
was driven in part by political pressure from states and NGOs, and in part 
by expert concerns about past policy failures and the belief that country 
ownership was essential if development finance was to succeed. With the 
PRSP these institutions went considerably further, however, in their 
efforts to re-establish their flagging authority by developing techniques 
designed to foster public involvement in the creation of development 
plans and thus actively build local ownership. Although its development 
was contested, the PRSP ultimately became the key mechanism for 
putting country ownership into practice. 


The push for the PRSP 


Karin Christiansen and Ingie Hovland, in their excellent analysis of the 
dynamics underpinning the development of the PRSP, have described its 
adoption as the consequence of a “tipping point” in the international 
development field.** As both internal and external actors began to prob- 
lematize the political dimensions of policy failure, debates about aid 
effectiveness, new concerns about poverty and participation, and internal 
bureaucratic dynamics converged to make the PRSP the crucial practice 
for operationalizing ownership. 
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External actors played an important role in pressuring the IMF and 
World Bank to adopt a policy that would enable country ownership and 
poverty reduction. As in the case of conditionality, the UK, under the 
leadership of Clare Short and Gordon Brown, argued forcefully for a 
more participatory and country-owned process.” The Clinton adminis- 
tration was less enthusiastic but ultimately supported an instrument that 
they saw as ensuring that the neediest people and states would benefit 
from debt relief and additional assistance.°* The Development Assist- 
ance Committee (DAC) of the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), an organization bringing together major 
donors, also played an important role in championing the new emphasis 
on ownership.” NGOs like Jubilee 2000, Oxfam, Christian Aid and 
ActionAid also pushed for debt reduction and argued for a poverty- 
focused approach to aid. Finally, although southern actors played a 
smaller formal role in the development and adoption of the PRSP pro- 
cess, the strategy was modelled in part on several developing states’ own 
earlier poverty reduction plans, including those in Tanzania, Bolivia, 
Mozambique and, above all, Uganda.”° 

It is impossible to neatly separate out political from expert pressures, 
however, since all of the main “political” actors, like donors and NGOs, 
participated in the debates about policy success and failure, and articu- 
lated their concerns in these terms. Nevertheless, the public choice- 
informed analyses of aid effectiveness discussed above tended to tackle 
the problem of reform in relatively narrow terms, emphasizing the need 
for orthodox economic reform, and pointing to political commitment as 
a crucial determinant of success. These concerns about how to reduce 
policy failures combined with a growing emphasis on poverty reduction 
as a central goal of development finance, though there was little consen- 
sus on how to best tackle the problem.*’ 

These emerging concerns about political commitment and poverty 
reduction combined with a third debate around participation. The 
practice of integrating participation into development had been circu- 
lating for some time, appearing in a number of different contexts with 
different meanings. As I will discuss in the next chapter, in the public 
choice-informed debates on aid effectiveness, local participation was 
defined as a means to better service delivery. The idea of participation 
was also popular among the more “critical” units of the World Bank, 
like Social Development, where it was framed as a way of getting civil 
society actors to hold government accountable — a conception that 
would eventually come to underpin the “demand side” of good 
governance. More broadly, increased emphasis on development 
finance as a “partnership,” in which developing country governments 
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must take some responsibility for reform, relied on more active partici- 
pation from borrowing country actors.*° 

By the late 1990s, there was therefore an emerging consensus about 
the importance of increasing aid effectiveness, focusing on poverty 
reduction, and encouraging greater borrower participation and responsi- 
bility — even if the actual meaning of the term “ownership” remained 
contested. This process of debate and problematization helped create a 
tipping point that meant that some kind of change in policy was needed; 
what form that policy was to take — the question of how to operationalize 
ownership — was, however, far from inevitable. Several different possibil- 
ities were on the table, including World Bank President James Wolfen- 
sohn’s proposed CDF. 

Although the PRSP has been popularly represented as a brainchild of 
Wolfensohn and a logical continuation of his CDF, the World Bank 
President was not actually pleased with the PRSP when it was first 
developed, seeing it as competing with his framework.*° His fears were 
at least partly vindicated, since the PRSP quickly overshadowed the CDF 
as the dominant practice for tackling ownership within the broader aid 
community. Wolfensohn’s CDF was defined by four major principles, 
emphasizing long-term thinking, citizen participation, country ownership 
and measureable results.”” It was therefore very much in tune with the 
broader shifts in developing thinking that I have discussed, and also 
consistent with the principles underpinning the PRSP. Yet the CDF 
remained in the realm of ideas — it was a framework, not a policy — and 
in an organization as vast and decentralized as the World Bank, frame- 
works need to be put into practice to have much effect. The PRSP, in 
contrast, promised a set of concrete practices for achieving these object- 
ives: it was practical, and as such, quickly eclipsed the CDF. The PRSP 
was eventually represented as a way of putting the CDF into practice.” 

The IMF’s own adoption of the PRSP was actually a matter of chance. 
Facing pressures from the Asian crisis, and NGO and developing coun- 
try criticism of conditionality policy, PDR staff sought to restructure 
their lending relationship with poor countries. The PRSP, which in its 
earliest form had been developed partly by senior IMF staff member Jack 
Boorman,” seemed like a policy that might just do the job.” The 
Fund’s transformation of the old ESAF into the poverty reduction and 
growth fund (PRGF) (which was then tied to the PRSP) was far from 
automatic, as the very question of whether the Fund should have a 
presence in LICs was contested at the institution; yet the IMF Managing 
Director at the time, Michel Camdessus, was a deeply religious man who 
saw the Fund as having a moral responsibility towards the poor, and 
ultimately pushed hard to ensure that the institution included poverty 
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reduction as a central part of its mandate.”* In my interview with him, 
Camdessus himself noted that focusing on poverty as well as macroeco- 
nomic stability required a difficult shift in the culture of the institution — 
one that was resisted by some staff members and stakeholders.” The 
significance of this shift for the Fund’s internal culture should not be 
underestimated. As one senior IMF staff member put it: “It’s now 
accepted in this building that the IMF ... [is] an instrument of the 
international community to end poverty. You would have been laughed 
out of the building if you had said that twenty years ago.””° 

Over time, the PRSP’s role was expanded, as it came to replace the 
PFP as the planning document for IMF and World Bank concessional 
lending. Donor governments also began to use the PRSP for their own 
aid strategies, making it a lynchpin in the governance of development 
finance. 


Analysing the PRSP 


Perhaps even more clearly than efforts to streamline conditionality, the 
introduction of the PRSP brought with it a number of important changes 
to how the IFIs and donors did the work of financing development, 
including the introduction of new inscriptions and technologies of com- 
munity, the integration of new actors into the work of governance, and 
the application of subtler but more productive forms of power. 


Engaging new actors 

Those involved in developing and implementing the PRSP have sought 
to use this policy strategy to engage new actors in the practices of 
governance. Who has historically been responsible for the day-to-day 
work of governing international development finance? If we look back 
to World Bank President Robert McNamara’s “war on poverty” in the 
1970s, McNamara himself was not only a force behind the adoption of 
new policies, but also played dual roles as a diplomat working behind the 
scenes to influence borrowers, and as a technocrat whose measurement 
techniques ensured that staff were achieving their targets.” As the Bank 
and Fund became actively involved in structural adjustment in the 
1980s, more work was delegated to technical staff. With the shift from 
one-off projects to more program-based lending, domestic government 
actors became more important; yet they were conceptualized in passive 
terms as consumers of policy advice rather than as active participants, as 
IFI staff often bypassed domestic institutions and actors. 

With the introduction of policies like the PRSP, Bank and Fund staff 
have continued to be key actors. Yet the PRSP’s architects hoped that the 
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day-to-day practice of governing economic growth, adjustment and pov- 
erty reduction would increasingly be undertaken by a new set of actors. 
Domestic governments were seen as much more active participants in 
their own governance, preparing their own strategies and taking more 
responsibility for their successes and failures. The PRSP’s creators also 
sought to integrate civil society actors as active players, participating in 
the creation of the PRSP and then using it to hold the government to 
account. In practice, the range of actors involved in the formulation of 
the PRSPs has varied considerably, but has included religious groups, 
parliamentarians, worker and peasant organizations, indigenous peoples, 
women’s groups, local government officials and others. Even the poor 
themselves, who were once deemed unable to organize themselves into 
an effective political force, are now seen as a group capable of having an 
effect on government policies.” In the process, developing countries’ 
civil society has come to be viewed as a necessary quasi-political space — a 
third space, to use Nikolas Rose’s term — in between the rent-seeking 
realm of the state and the self-interested logic of the market.”” 


New techniques 

In order to understand what role these new actors play, we need to 
consider the techniques through which the PRSP does its work. Two 
kinds of techniques in particular are crucial: inscription techniques, and 
what Rose calls “technologies of community.”'°° The technique of put- 
ting things down on paper has long played an important role in IFI 
lending to poor countries: the PFP was also designed to translate com- 
plex domestic economic factors into practical goals. Both the PRSP and 
the PFP it replaced can usefully be understood as inscriptions: they each 
seek to translate the complexities of a country’s economic, social and 
political context, their aspirations and objectives, into a single document 
capable of enrolling actors and orienting action. Yet they are very differ- 
ent kinds of inscription. 

If we compare them, the most obvious difference between the two is 
the length and scope of the documents. PFPs were relatively short 
(twenty- to thirty-page) documents that covered a range of areas, from 
social to monetary policy, viewing them all through the lens of economic 
efficiency.'°' The object of the PFPs, and the structural adjustment 
programs that they facilitated, was economic transformation. The 
PRSPs, in contrast, are not merely much longer documents — often close 
to 200 pages long — but also much more ambitious in their objectives.'°” 

What is perhaps most interesting about the PRSP is the way that it is 
produced — a key selling point for its advocates. This is where technolo- 
gies of community combine with inscription techniques to produce a 
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more dynamic and performative document. Whereas the PFP was a 
report created by Bank and Fund staff in order to coordinate their 
respective development programs, the PRSP is, at least in theory, 
prepared by the borrowing government. It is not just the Treasury staff 
who are involved: many of the affected ministries now play a role, 
together with a range of civil society groups and individuals. The goal 
of the PRSP is to engage a myriad of actors in discussing the shape of 
the country’s development policy. By translating some of the past 
experiences with micro and project-level participation to a macro level, 
staff involved in implementing the PRSPs seek to engage a range of 
stakeholders in the process of formulating, implementing and monitor- 
ing a country’s poverty reduction strategy. In practical terms, tech- 
niques include information dissemination strategies, various kinds of 
consultations, workshops and focus groups, citizen surveys and report 
cards. ‘°° 


New forms of authority and power 

By linking PRSPs to a wide range of different development practices, the 
IFIs have sought to both re-establish and expand their institutional 
authority. They have sought to re-found their economic expertise by 
putting into practice many of the insights of public choice theory and 
institutionalist economics. At the same time, IFIs’ use of various “tech- 
nologies of community” help to enhance their claims to popular author- 
ity — allowing them to argue that their programs are based on a wider, 
more robust kind of ownership than in the past. These more popular 
technologies also delegate a certain amount of governance authority to a 
wider range of actors — giving domestic governments and local popula- 
tions more control over their own economic development. 

Given its popular, participatory dynamic and its effort to redistribute 
authority, the PRSP appears to be less subject to power imbalances than 
the PFP. Yet this delegation of authority is far from unconditional. 
Although the instrumental power that was so often visible in SALs has 
become less prominent, power relations remain in a different guise. 

The PRSP has been designed not simply to engage government and 
civil society actors in governing, but also to help shape them. As Joseph 
Stiglitz, then Chief Economist at the Bank, put it, “At the heart of 
development is a change in the way of thinking and individuals cannot 
be forced to change how they think.”’°* Rather than operating through 
coercion, the PRSP is designed to work more subtly, fostering change 
through the document’s production and reception. Even after the docu- 
ment is produced, its publication is to have performative effects. One of 
the “wagers” of this strategy, as one development think-tank member put 
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it, is that by giving civil society actors new capacities and tools, they will 
put pressure on governments to become more responsive.'” In the 
process, PRSPs, as inscriptions, have become increasingly performative, 
as institutional actors have delegated considerable powers to them — 
powers that continue to operate after their original formulation. 

Another wager contained in this policy is that if government actors 
participate in devising their own programs — and become “self- 
responsible” in the words of one IMF Managing Director — they will 
become better at developing “good” rather than “distorted” policy envir- 
onments.'°° This emphasis on fostering an internal will to reform reson- 
ates with Foucault’s concept of governmentality, in which the objective is 
to govern by encouraging actors to regulate themselves.'°’ This is also a 
particularly proactive strategy that seeks to create the conditions neces- 
sary for its long-term objectives, rather than simply reacting to ongoing 
events and challenges. 

The power relations enabled by policies like the PRSP are thus not 
only more productive and proactive, they are also increasingly indirect. 
Although the goals are economic — development, adjustment, stability 
and poverty reduction — the means are through various intermediaries. It 
is only through the roundabout route of mobilizing the poor, encour- 
aging civil society pressure, generating demand for reforms and fostering 
political will that the ultimate objective is attained. 

Like efforts to reform conditionality, the PRSPs have the effect of 
informalizing power and making it less visible. This is rather ironic, 
given that one of the central premises of the PRSP is to make develop- 
ment planning more transparent. Although the preparation of the PRSP 
as inscriptions is a more public process, with many more participants, it 
is certainly not universally inclusive. In most countries, not all civil 
society groups are included in the consultation processes: in Uganda, 
for example, the unions and many other groups seen to be too “polit- 
ical” were excluded from the first PRSP process.'°* In Bolivia, it was 
local government officials who played a preponderant role in consult- 
ations.'°° Moreover, studies of the Bolivian, Ghanaian, Ugandan and 
Nicaraguan PRSPs suggest that donors continued to play a significant 
role in defining the ultimate form of the PRSP, often undermining the 
“bottom-up” accountability that the process was intended to create.''° 
Which actors were included in the participatory processes? Which ones 
were heard? Whose voices were ultimately translated into the PRSP 
documents? The answers to these questions say a great deal about the 
power relations reflected in and enabled by this particular poverty 
reduction strategy. Yet they are obscured as much as they are revealed 
by the PRSPs themselves. 
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A more provisional style of governance 


When we look at the recent revisions to conditionality policy and the 
introduction of the PRSP together, we find that despite the somewhat 
different motivations and pressures behind them, they have much in 
common. Both have been designed to respond to the contested failures 
of finance and development in the 1990s and are concerned with improv- 
ing the efficiency of development financing by making specific conditions 
and entire poverty reduction policy frameworks more responsive to local 
contexts. Both policies are also motivated by a concern about the flagging 
authority of the IFIs and donors. By reinventing structural adjustment 
policies as PRSPs and streamlining or redefining conditionality, IFIs and 
donors seek to regain expert authority and bolster it through increased 
popular authority. At the same time, both continue to reinforce power 
relations — in less formal and often less visible forms. 

The turn to ownership represents a shift in how the work of governance 
is done, as the overall approach to governing has become more provi- 
sional. As I discussed in Chapter 2, a provisional style of governance is a 
particular kind of response to the problem of policy failure and to the 
fragility of expert authority: rather than seeking to control absolutely, 
those seeking to govern provisionally apply a less direct, more proactive 
approach to the task — one that relies crucially on increasingly symbolic 
techniques, and often hedges against the possibility of future failure. 

In the case of the ownership strategy, we can see how governance 
increasingly occurs indirectly rather than through direct action. Influence 
is exerted in the spaces where conditions have been cut, in the form of 
advice, quasi-conditions, conversations or unspoken expectations that 
must be met to demonstrate “genuine” commitment to reform. The 
PRSP, in turn, is designed to solicit pressure for reform from civil society 
actors rather than applying it directly on government actors. This indir- 
ect form of governance relies crucially on the increasingly symbolic 
character of policy techniques. Both loan conditions and inscriptions like 
the PRSPs are valued for their capacity to signal political commitment. 
The symbolic nature of these policy techniques is crucial for their per- 
formative effectiveness. Paradoxically, it is because conditions and 
PRSPs are abstract signs of ownership that they work to foster “real” 
ownership. If the markets believe in the credibility of a country’s leaders’ 
commitment to fulfil the conditions, they will reward that country, 
making it easier for the leaders to stick to their commitments. Similarly, 
if civil society members see the PRSP as a signal of their government’s 
responsiveness to their concerns, they will begin to take more ownership 
of the strategy and related aid programs. In theory, at least, the symbolic 
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character of these techniques produces a virtuous circle in which the 
appearance of a thing helps to make it real. 

These policies are also highly proactive: the Bank and major donors 
increasingly recognize and address the temporal dimension of policies, 
seeking to create the conditions for longer-term reform by not only 
altering the incentives but also changing thinking. They are therefore 
seeking to pre-empt failure by changing the context in which policies are 
developed and implemented. It is not just this more proactive approach 
to governance that seeks to inoculate the policies against failure: all of 
these more provisional tactics of governance do the same. The indirect 
techniques of the PRSP and streamlined conditionality allow the IFIs 
and donors to step back a bit from the highly politicized fray of more 
direct conditions, and escape some responsibility. By delegating more 
responsibility for success and failure to domestic governments and their 
populations, they further distance themselves from potential failures. 
Institutional actors’ reliance on more symbolic techniques also allows 
them to hedge their bets: if they are interested less in “real” ownership 
than in its appearance, then the fact that participatory dynamics are often 
instrumentalized, and that ownership is not always genuine, is not a sign 
of failure. ''' 

Yet despite these efforts to inoculate themselves against failure, the 
possibility of failure remains a continual preoccupation of IFI and donor 
staff — in large measure because the strategy of fostering ownership is 
fraught with so many of its own problems. I will take up these various 
failures and their implications in greater detail in the Conclusion to this 
book. For now, it is just worth noting that these challenges have begun to 
erode internal and external support for the PRSP, unravelling the initial 
consensus on the strategy of ownership. Although they have continued to 
pursue efforts to foster country ownership in various forms, IFI and 
donor staff have grown increasingly ambivalent about its promise, run- 
ning into persistent difficulties in quantifying ownership and finding the 
strategy difficult to put into practice. 

One of the challenges that the ownership strategy has had to come to 
terms with is its complex relationship with a second important govern- 
ance strategy: the push to develop new global standards in everything 
from good governance to budgeting practice to infant mortality rates. As 
I will discuss in the next chapter, even as IFI and donor staff have sought 
to tailor their policies to particular local contexts, they have also pursued 
a far more universalist strategy of standardizing global practices. 


6 Developing global standards 


International institutions seek to govern in the name of and through 
universals. By claiming to be working on an issue of universal concern — 
such as global poverty, human rights or sound economics — international 
organizations (IOs), non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and 
donors seek to gain authority. At the same time, they often represent 
the kinds of expertise that they use to tackle these problems as universal. 
World Bank and International Monetary Fund (IMF) staff drew on both 
of these universalizing strategies during the structural adjustment era: 
arguing that they were seeking to achieve the universal good of economic 
development, while simultaneously drawing on what they saw as the 
timeless universals of economic theory to identify the policies needed 
to achieve those ends. As I discussed in Chapter 4, the inflexibility of 
these universals was one of the central reasons for the erosion of the 
international financial institutions’ (IFIs) expert authority in the mid- 
1990s. As a growing number of critics described these rigid economic 
prescriptions as failures, IFI staff, management and directors sought to 
respond — not by rejecting universals altogether, but by problematizing 
and ultimately redesigning them. 

If anything, the rhetoric of IFI and donor leaders became more expli- 
citly universalist in the late 1990s and early 2000s, as they sought to build 
support for their vision of a new global economic order in the wake of the 
contested failures that they faced. The World Bank President, James 
Wolfensohn, initiated this new universalism with his famous speech 
about the “cancer of corruption” at the 1996 Annual Meetings, while 
the IMF Managing Director, Michel Camdessus, promised in 1999 that 
the institution would contribute to “civilizing globalization,” the UK 
Minister for Development, Clare Short, argued that “We have a moral 
duty to reach out to the poor and needy,” and Camdessus’s successor, 
Horst Köhler, called in 2002 for a new “global ethics.”! This is a 
language that was unashamedly universalist. 

Yet the kinds of universalizing strategies being used today by IFIs and 
donors are very different from those of the structural adjustment era. For 
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one thing, their scope has expanded: when Wolfensohn or Camdessus 
talk about the universal value of their institutions’ efforts, they are not 
just talking about economic development, but also recognizing the social 
and political underpinnings of economic success. The new global norms 
of development include standards of political as well as economic trans- 
parency, judicial as well as central bank independence, and maternal as 
well as economic health.” Not only the scope but also the form of these 
universals has changed. The law-like economic rules of the 1980s and 
early 1990s have been supplemented and replaced with more flexible 
standards, often taking the form of best practices and benchmarks.’ 
These new standards seek to define the norm in far more complex and 
contested arenas than in the past. Despite efforts to black-box them as 
thoroughly as the economic rules that they replace, more effort is there- 
fore required to justify and maintain them.* As the IFIs in particular 
move beyond the narrower mandate of the structural adjustment era, 
they have felt the need to justify the universality of these standards in 
moral as well as expert terms — which helps to explain the strikingly 
normative tone of some leaders’ rhetoric.’ 

This chapter examines the evolution and logic of this new universalist 
strategy of standardization by focusing on two policies pursued by the 
IMF and World Bank: the development of the “good governance” agenda 
from the 1980s onwards in response to the perceived failures of trad- 
itional aid, and the more recent adoption of the standards and codes 
initiative after the financial crises of the late 1990s. Both initiatives involve 
a range of other institutions in the process of governance: practices 
designed to foster good governance have been adopted by many donors, 
while the standards and codes initiative relies on organizations like the 
Basel Committee on Banking Supervision, the International Accounting 
Standards Board, and the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) to develop the standards. While I will focus my 
attention here on these policies’ initial development by the IMF and 
World Bank, these standardizing practices have thus gone on to become 
part of a wider community of practice in development finance. 

Although the standards and codes initiative has received less attention, 
the rise of good governance has been widely examined in the academic 
literature, particularly by those working on the World Bank. What is 
gained from revisiting these policies yet again? The simple fact of 
expanding the discussion from considering just good governance to 
looking at standards and codes, and of looking beyond the World Bank 
to the IMF, reveals these changes to be more widespread and profound 
than the conflicts within and around any single institution or issue area. 
The focus on the how of governance also reveals the complexity of the 
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changes involved, particularly when one looks at the most recent devel- 
opments in the good governance agenda — the emphasis on the “demand 
side” of governance — which has been understudied to date.’ Finally, 
I have drawn on verbatim minutes recently made available from the IMF 
and World Bank archives, which provide additional insight into the 
debates around these policies. 

A meso-level focus enables us to see these new policies as part of a 
broader strategy of developing global standards, and to understand them 
as a way of governing in the name of and through universality. In order to 
grasp the character and significance of these emerging policies, we need 
to pay attention to how good governance and standards and codes do the 
work of governance. There are important ways in which standardization 
acts to foster a new kind of normal, a new kind of norm, as Michel 
Foucault would suggest.° Yet, such analyses tend to over-generalize 
contingent, locally driven processes as part of a singular logic of govern- 
mentality.” Within sociology, particularly among those working on 
science and technology studies (STS), there is a growing literature on 
processes of standardization that I will draw on throughout this chapter, 
which draws attention to their often local, contingent and socially con- 
structed character.'” 

The good governance agenda and the standards and codes initiative 
both define new global standards of economic development, and pressure 
governments to adopt them. In pursuing these policies, IMF and World 
Bank staff have drawn on small “i” ideas to redefine universals, changing 
how they go about the business of governance. They seek to enrol a wider 
range of actors in the processes of governance — not only member 
governments, but also market and civil society actors. As in the ownership 
strategy discussed in the previous chapter, institutional staff rely on new, 
more performative and reflexive techniques, including new ways of 
measuring and publicizing compliance with standards, and new tech- 
nologies to encourage popular pressure, thus redistributing a measure of 
governance authority. They draw on different forms of power in doing 
so, including more indirect and proactive forms that seek to produce 
cultural changes aimed at longer-term transformations. As power has 
become more productive, the forms of exclusion that it generates have 
become more complex, a matter of degree rather than of absolutes. 

Together, I will suggest, these shifting factors of governance once 
again point towards the emergence of a provisional kind of governance. 
This form of governance uses indirect but proactive techniques to 
encourage market and civil society to pressure governments to comply 
with new standards. Its advocates use techniques that are increasingly 
symbolic and highly performative to achieve these ends, relying on the 
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fiction of credibility to do so. And although all of these various gambits 
are designed to minimize the possibility of failure, they nonetheless 
remain aware of its dangers and seek to hedge against them. 


Good governance 


In the last half-century we have developed a better understanding of what helps 
governments function effectively and achieve economic progress. In the 
development community, we have a phrase for it. We call it good governance. 
It is essentially the combination of transparent and accountable institutions, 
strong skills and competence, and a fundamental willingness to do the right thing. 


Speech by World Bank President Paul Wolfowitz, April 2006." 


Over the past two decades, it has come to seem natural that IFIs and 
donors would make good governance and limits on corruption part of 
their development programs. Governance conditions now apply to over 
85 per cent of IMF programs. "° Governance factors also account for over 
two-thirds of the country policy and institutional assessment (CPIA), 
which the World Bank uses to determine how much concessional assist- 
ance poor countries are entitled to through the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA).'*’ Governance is also front and centre in many 
donor assistance programs, from the United Kingdom’s Department 
for International Development (DFID) to Canadian international devel- 
opment programmes and the United States’ Millennium Challenge 
Corporation (MCC).'* When governance was first introduced into the 
World Bank and IMF, it was politically sensitive and the subject 
of considerable debate.'? Since then, however, good governance and 
anti-corruption efforts have come to be seen as an essential part of 
development finance. 


The evolution of a governance agenda 


Given that the term “good governance” is ambiguous, it should come as 
no surprise that it has come to mean different things at the World Bank 
and the Fund. While there are overlaps in the practices of fostering good 
governance at the two institutions, it is worth looking at each separately, 
since the path that each has taken is different. 


The World Bank 
The World Bank prides itself on being the first institution to recognize 
and act on the idea that governance is central to economic develop- 
ment. Although its staff and management have certainly retained that 
conviction over the past twenty-odd years, they have defined and acted 
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on that idea differently. It is possible to define two broad phases in the 
evolution of the governance agenda at the World Bank: the first phase, 
from 1989 to 98, was an extension of neoliberalism and defined govern- 
ance primarily in public choice terms as an effort to avoid rent-seeking by 
creating a leaner, more effective government. The second phase, dating 
roughly from 1999, saw a broadening of the governance agenda to 
include the Bank’s new emphasis on poverty reduction and a shift in 
the theoretical framing from public choice theory to new institutionalism; 
this phase also saw the development of more experimental policies aimed 
at fostering the “demand side” of governance. 

The term “good governance” first emerged in response to the per- 
ceived failures of development in sub-Saharan Africa. In an influential 
1989 report on the subject, the authors argued that the principal source 
of this failure was not external — in declining terms of trade, for example — 
but internal, based on a failure of investment linked to bad public 
management.'° This “crisis of governance,” they argued, must be 
addressed before economic progress can be expected.” The report is 
framed in neoliberal terms and can be read in part as a neoclassical 
rebuttal of dependency theorists’ claims that the causes of underdevelop- 
ment are within the capitalist system.’ While the report places some 
responsibility for failure on the Bank for its inability to recognize the 
importance of institutions, it also implies that the ultimate blame for 
underdevelopment rests with poor countries’ governments. Although the 
report was never formally discussed by the Executive Board, nor served 
as the explicit basis for policy discussions, it framed later discussions on 
the legality of the Bank’s move into the governance area.'” In fact, during 
discussions of the Bank’s legal mandate in this area, the Libyan Executive 
Director, Salem Omeish, went so far as to charge the Bank staff with 
trying to “sneak” the results of that study into policy discussions.~° 

This report launched a broader process of debate and problematiza- 
tion at the Bank, as the issue of good governance became a central 
preoccupation, with Bank staff producing several further reports on the 
subject and Executive Board members debating the emerging policy.”' 
Not surprisingly, those involved in these initial debates about governance 
drew heavily on economic theory, using a public choice conception of 
state—market relations that treated all of the players as self-interested and 
individualistic agents.” Perhaps the most pervasive argument made 
throughout staff documents at this time is that rent-seeking is the central 
problem of governance. Rent-seeking is a concept that assumes that the 
state’s ability to make decisions about resource allocation — e.g. the 
building of a dam in a particular location — can have perverse conse- 
quences as it encourages the unproductive use of resources by those 
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seeking to affect government decisions.” The most touted solution to 
rent-seeking in the public choice literature is to reduce the scope of state 
decision-making by shifting greater responsibility to the markets. 

By the mid-1990s, the governance agenda was having a concrete impact 
on Bank operations: in 1994, a report on the Bank’s experience of gov- 
ernance programs noted that the volume of governance-related lending 
was significant and increasing, with as many as 68 per cent of lending 
operations containing some kind of governance dimension.” Yet, even as 
the idea of governance began to take hold within the institution, it was 
clearly a fraught issue. The Bank’s General Counsel, Ibrahim Shihata, 
was asked to provide a legal opinion on whether the institution’s mandate 
allowed it to address governance issues. Shihata’s opinion — which he only 
provided after significant pressure from management — narrowly reduced 
the scope of the Bank’s involvement to factors that had a direct impact on 
economic development.” When the Bank’s executive directors discussed 
the legal opinion in an Executive Board seminar, their conversation was 
intense, with one director noting that the subject was “clearly delicate and 
perhaps emotive,” while another went so far as to charge the institution 
with attempting to “move into the distinct political arena and dictate 
[a country’s] political agenda and ideology.””° 

It was not until James Wolfensohn took the helm of the World Bank 
in 1995 that the issue of governance — and the related problem of 
corruption — took centre stage. In a famous speech at the 1996 annual 
meetings, Wolfensohn called for an end to the “cancer of corruption.””’ 
It was during his tenure that the 2000-1 World Development Report 
(WDR), Attacking Poverty, and the 2002 WDR, Building Institutions for 
Markets were released.** Together, these two reports altered the good 
governance strategy in several respects.” First, they justified good gov- 
ernance based on its capacity to reduce poverty. Second, they reframed 
the theoretical justification for good governance in terms of new institu- 
tionalist economics.*” This shift is significant because although an 
institutionalist approach remains consistent with much neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory, it emphasizes the problems of market failure — instances in 
which the state must step in because markets are unable to allocate 
resources effectively. 

The good governance agenda also began to focus more explicitly on 
the importance of public participation and demand. The role of partici- 
pation had been controversial in the early 1990s: Shihata’s 1991 legal 
opinion had identified participation as a borderline case that might be 
viewed as too political, yet a number of directors were vocal in their 
advocacy for its importance.’' By 2000, in the context of the develop- 
ment of the ownership strategy, the idea that governance reform should 
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be driven by the “demand” of public and private actors (and not just the 
“supply” from lenders) had become a defining feature of efforts to foster 
good governance.” When Wolfowitz took over as Bank President in 
2005, he continued this emphasis on the demand side of good govern- 
ance. As one World Bank staff member put it in 2011, 


A lot of Wolfowitz’s enthusiasm for governance and anti-corruption has given a 
real boost to an interest in citizen participation, because — we can have a 
discussion about neo-conservatism and Strauss and some very interesting 
philosophical ideas — but a central neoconservative idea is let’s support human 
rights, citizen rights and grassroots democracy... The [World Bank] President 
loves this stuff.” 


This focus on local participation was integrated into Wolfowitz’s govern- 
ance and corruption strategy (GAC), which remains the principal 
framing document for governance activities at the Bank.** 


International Monetary Fund 
The story of the evolution of the IMF’s governance policy is somewhat 
shorter since the Fund only got on board with the good governance 
agenda in 1997 and has remained more consistent, broadly in line with 
the Bank’s early public choice-driven approach. 

In 1996, following a directive from the IMF’s Interim Committee,” 
the Executive Board sat down to discuss a staff paper on “The Role of 
the Fund in Governance Issues.”*° Like the Bank’s early governance 
strategy, Fund staff drew extensively on public choice theory to frame 
the problem of governance, arguing that the central issues were those of 
rent-seeking and ad hoc decision-making, which could be best resolved 
through continued economic liberalization to reduce opportunities for 
government mismanagement.’ 

Despite Fund staff and management’s attempts to define governance 
issues as consistent with the institution’s traditional role, the attention to 
governance clearly expanded the organization’s mandate. A 2001 report 
on the Executive Board’s discussion of governance issues provides a 
useful overview of the new practices undertaken by the IMF under the 
rubric of “good governance”: 


[S]trengthening revenue administration; enhancing financial accountability of 
state enterprises; improving bankruptcy laws and procedures; consolidating 
extrabudgetary funds into the budget; enhancing transparency in tax and tariff 
systems; reinforcing central bank independence; extending prudential bank 
supervision; and improving economic and financial statistics. ** 


In concrete terms, such governance issues were not only raised in the 
context of the Fund’s usual Article IV consultations with member states, 
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but were also integrated into its lending conditions.*” Good governance 
practices therefore had teeth, since program approval could be 
“suspended or delayed on account of poor governance.”*° 

In a 1998 speech on the IMF’s role in good governance, Managing 
Director Michel Camdessus argued that there existed a “universal con- 
sensus” on the importance of good governance.*’ Yet, in truth, this 
expansion of the Fund’s mandate was more contested on the Board than 
Camdessus suggests. Jack Boorman, then head of the Policy Development 
and Review (PDR) department, which was responsible for developing the 
governance policy, has since noted, “the resistance to the governance 
agenda was amazing in the mid-1990s.”** Camdessus himself admitted 
as much in the same speech cited above, suggesting that initially “Some of 
our shareholders feared that in taking on such issues the [Bretton Woods] 
institutions would become politicized and lose their effectiveness.” ^ 

Those pushing to broaden the Fund’s role to include governance 
issues ultimately won the day. In fact, as the 2001 review of the IMF’s 
experience noted, engagement on governance had expanded well beyond 
the staff and Board’s initial expectations when they had first approved 
the Guidance Note on Governance in 1997. The principal reasons for this 
expansion were the Asian financial crisis in 1997-8, which led to the 
standards and codes initiative discussed below, and the decision to link 
governance conditions to debt relief as part of the Highly Indebted Poor 
Countries (HIPC) initiative.** The emphasis on governance issues also 
continued to increase in the Fund’s bread-and-butter policies — in its 
Article IV surveillance consultations and lending programs. 


Analysing good governance 


A new kind of universal 

The good governance agenda was an effective response to critics’ charges 
of the failure of past efforts at financing development: it allowed the IFIs 
to shift significant responsibility for those failures onto low-income gov- 
ernments while at the same time developing new forms of expertise to 
respond to the “problem” of governance. In the process, institutional 
actors did not so much reject their earlier economic universals, as modify 
and supplement them through a different kind of universal: one that was 
broader in scope, more symbolic in character, and that combined tech- 
nical and moral appeals to its authority. 

These new universal standards of good governance are defined partly 
in technical terms. Through their use of public choice theory, Bank and 
Fund staff have framed the challenges of governance in universal terms, 
viewing them as the logical outcomes of human self-interest and the 
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difficulties of collective action. The solution for developing states is no 
different from what (it is assumed) applied to industrialized states many 
years ago — the development of rules and institutions capable of keeping 
self-interested tendencies in check. The institutionalist economics litera- 
ture, which has played a more important role in framing good govern- 
ance policy in recent years, is somewhat more nuanced, focusing on 
institutional rather than individual dynamics, and paying more attention 
to historical and geographical variation. Yet, here as well, the problems of 
transaction costs and market failure are represented as universal. The 
2002 WDR on institutions begins with a discussion of eleventh-century 
Maghribi trades, suggesting that the challenges that they faced in 
expanding trade, and the solutions that they found to overcome prob- 
lems of information and cheating, are parallel to those faced by people 
everywhere today.”” 

Given the prominence of such technical economic claims in the good 
governance agenda, how different is this standardizing strategy from that 
of the structural adjustment era, which also relied on technical economic 
universals? If we take a closer look at the kinds of universals that are being 
deployed through good governance policies, we find several significant 
differences. 

The first of these differences is the broader scope of the new universals, 
which not only define “sound economics” but also explicitly identify the 
kinds of political and social institutions needed to achieve such economic 
goals.*° This is a much messier and more contestable undertaking — one 
that runs the risk of overstepping the IFIs’ mandate. IMF and World Bank 
staff have worked hard to police the boundary between “politics” and 
“economics.” By insisting that only those institutional reforms needed to 
achieve economic stability or development are appropriate, they have 
managed the policy in such a way as to “protect [the institution’s] 
reputation for technical excellence, professionalism and objectivity.”*’ 
Yet, in practice, the move into governance issues has further blurred 
these distinctions. As Michel Camdessus noted in an interview, 


We had to promote a shift in the mentality of staff members. Many saw the 
mission of the Fund as technical, and were not comfortable mixing a more 
technical emphasis on problems such as inflation with other policies focusing 
on human living standards. The challenge was to bring both together in a new 
approach. 


Eventually, Camdessus suggests, staff grew more accepting of the need to 
move into this new terrain.“ The 1996 IMF staff paper on governance, 
as well as the later staff guidelines, simultaneously argue for defining the 
Fund’s role in terms of the macroeconomic consequences of governance, 
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while also noting the difficulty in clearly separating political from eco- 
nomic dimensions.” World Bank Executive Directors also noted the 
difficulties in separating politics from economics: as the UK Director, 
David Peretz, put it, “There is always going to be some ambiguity, some 
borderline cases.”°° 

The second major difference from structural adjustment-era universals 
is the form that good governance standards take. Because good govern- 
ance is more complex and pushes the boundaries of the IFIs’ (formally) 
apolitical mandates, these standards tend to be more visibly constructed, 
even arbitrary, and therefore contestable. Of course, the “rules” of sound 
economic practice are also social constructs, built up over centuries as 
the institutions of the market economy were developed and propagated 
and homo economicus was formed.’' Yet these economic norms have been 
black-boxed: naturalized as expert knowledge and integrated into every- 
day life, so that the principles of low inflation and independent central 
banks now appear as law-like propositions that are natural facts rather 
than symbolic constructions. 

The principles underpinning good governance, in contrast, are less 
commonsensical and more obviously Western in their origins. IFI actors 
advocating their adoption face more vigorous opposition and are more 
aware of the need to actively define, construct and police the boundaries 
of these new governance standards. These are standards of good practice, 
rather than fundamental rules: they are therefore more clearly contingent 
in their construction, making visible their character as what STS 
scholars, Timmermans and Berg, describe as “local universals,” a term 
that emphasizes the way that “universality always rests on real-time work, 
and emerges from localized processes of negotiations and pre-existing 
institutional, infrastructural, and material relations.”°” As these specific, 
localized standards are generalized and universalized, however, they lose 
contact with the particular Western liberal contexts in which they were 
produced and become increasingly symbolic, even arbitrary. 

The strategies that IFI actors have used to justify these new, more 
symbolic and visibly constructed standards have taken two different 
forms: on the one hand, as I discussed above, IFI staff have sought to 
justify them in technical terms through the use of public choice theory 
and new institutionalist economics. On the other, they have begun to 
justify the good governance agenda in explicitly moral terms. This moral 
turn may appear self-defeating in a context in which actors are supposed 
to be objective and apolitical. In fact, by framing good governance 
standards in universal moral terms, the IFIs are working to move these 
standards into a category that is beyond dispute — not because they are 
technical, but because they are universal goods.’ 
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Both Fund and Bank leaders have made strong moral claims for the 
importance of the good governance agenda. The quotation that begins 
this section makes that clear: when Wolfowitz claimed in 2006 that good 
governance requires “a fundamental willingness to do the right thing,” he 
was making an explicitly normative argument regarding the universal 
“goodness” of the good governance agenda. Although many of the 
universal moral principles being alluded to are largely drawn from indus- 
trialized, Western economies, the claim that the “problems of govern- 
ance are universal” suggests that this is not a policy directed only at 
developing economies, but rather at a global challenge.’* Executive 
Board discussions make it clear that it was important to some members 
that governance not be seen as “a peculiarly African problem,” but rather 
that “the principles and practices are universal or ought to be so.””” 

This combination of moral and technical universalism has several 
interesting effects: although the technical logic remains the predominant 
one, it is supplemented by a thicker set of universals, enhancing the basis 
of the institutions’ claims to legitimacy. This thicker set of universalist 
claims provides a more robust foundation for expanding the institutions’ 
mandate to include increasingly contested and politically charged areas 
in their programs, thus expanding the basis of their authority. 


New actors and sites of authority 

The shift towards broader, messier and more self-consciously con- 
structed universals entailed in the good governance agenda has led to 
the enrolment of new state, market and civil society actors, and the 
redrawing of the boundaries that separate them. Although these new 
standards do intervene more closely into the workings of borrowing 
states, they do not seek to render local actors “docile,” to again borrow 
a term from Timmermans and Berg.”° Instead, IFI staff have sought to 
encourage the engagement of more proactive, reflexive local actors in the 
process of governance: citizens and market participants who will demand 
better governance, and government actors who will respond. This strat- 
egy distributes the authority for governing more widely to a range of new 
actors, while simultaneously reconstituting them in particular terms. 

One of the most striking aspects of the changes taking place in IMF 
and World Bank policies and pronouncements over the past decade has 
been their renewed interest in the state and government actors — after 
several decades of denigrating their role. Yet that attention has retained a 
certain scepticism about state actors, and a belief that their role should 
remain secondary to that of the market. The 1997 WDR, The State in a 
Changing World, carefully differentiates the renewed emphasis on the 
state from earlier state-led development efforts in the 1950s and 1960s. 
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In the 1990s, the report argued, developing-country government actors 
could only become effective if they first pared down the role of the state 
by shifting some of its “burdens” to the private sector and to local 
communities, and made “the state’s central institutions work better.””’ 

These policies seek to redistribute some governance authority by 
enrolling state functionaries in the development process — but only 
insofar as those government actors learn to behave in certain ways. The 
World Bank in particular has expended an enormous amount of energy 
over the past decades in fostering Western-style public services in 
borrowing countries.” The goal is not only to change public-sector 
Management practices but also to transform bureaucratic actors by 
fostering a different kind of culture. As I will discuss in Chapter 8, in 
the context of results-based management, many of these efforts are 
inspired by new public management theory, which is based on public 
choice assumptions and seeks to make bureaucracies work more like 
markets. Drawing on these ideas, World Bank and donor staff seek to 
transform developing-country bureaucrats into more efficient, account- 
able and market-like actors. 

One of the key ways of cultivating this new kind of bureaucratic actor is 
by creating checks on their actions, which reduces the potential for 
corruption among public officials — a classic concern in public choice 
theory.” These checks can take the form of rules, procedures and 
internal audits, but also include other actors: specifically, active citizens 
and other non-state actors. The World Bank has long been interested in 
using market actors and forces to check government action — that is part 
of the logic underpinning decades of privatization and efforts to build up 
a strong private sector. The logic behind these new initiatives is, however, 
somewhat different: there is a genuine attempt in the demand-side 
initiative to encourage both market actors and citizens to press for better 
governance. Civil society actors are also therefore granted a degree of 
authority and responsibility in the practice of fostering better governance. 
Yet these are citizens of a peculiar kind: “citizen-consumers” who are 
both consumers of basic services, such as water or health care, and 
citizens of a state responsible for the provision of those services.°° Their 
identity as public actors is linked to their role as private consumers. The 
architects of the good governance agenda thus seek not only to enrol a 
range of new actors in the practices of governance, but also to reconsti- 
tute them as more responsible and active participants. 


New techniques: governing through universals 
Bank and IMF staff use a range of new techniques in their operationali- 
zation of good governance practices. Some of these are similar to 
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techniques used for structural adjustment programs, while others are far 
more innovative, experimenting with ways of generating popular support 
for governance reforms. 

Since the mid-1970s, the World Bank has relied on the CPIA to help 
establish the level of funds that the poorest countries receive from the 
IDA, the World Bank’s concessional financing facility. The CPIA trans- 
lates countries’ performances in a wide range of areas into indices, which 
it ultimately reduces to a single numerical score: a classic technique for 
making disparate contexts commensurable with reference to a set of 
universally applicable criteria.°’ The CPIA initially focused on macro- 
economic criteria, but starting in 1997 the Bank introduced governance 
criteria into the mix, which now account for 68 per cent of the final 
score.’ At the IMF, more traditional techniques include the inclusion of 
governance concerns in Article IV consultations and the addition of 
governance conditions in stand-by agreements and concessional loans. 

The good governance agenda has also led to some innovative practices. 
At the IMF, the chief example of this is the standards and codes initia- 
tive, which I will discuss in the second half of this chapter. At the World 
Bank, this kind of innovation is most apparent in the institution’s move 
to foster the “demand for good governance” (DFGG) at the country 
level, through the development of new technologies of community.°’ 

Bank staff have identified several practices as key to supporting 
DFGG: transparency and the dissemination of information, consultation 
and participation, and ongoing monitoring and evaluation. These tech- 
niques should be familiar to anyone who has examined liberal concep- 
tions of the public sphere as a site where individuals engage in publicity 
(typically through a free press) and debate. Bank staff thus seek to 
mobilize popular support for good governance in a way that combines 
liberal normative assumptions about publicity and participation with 
public choice ideas about the need to develop checks on government 
excess. In the process, deliberation is transformed into a kind of thin 
participation that is somewhere between consumer feedback and citizen 
consultation. 

If citizen-consumers are to act as checks on government, they need 
information about what government actors are doing. The Bank’s goal is 
not simply to engage public actors in the initial formulation of policies, 
but rather to create mechanisms through which they can monitor, evalu- 
ate and report on government policies on an ongoing basis.°* For this to 
happen, it is necessary to gather information about the effects of those 
policies, to assess them against predefined indicators, and to communi- 
cate them to the public. This involves the creation of new kinds of 
inscriptions. These can include Doing Business indicators, a Bank 
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initiative that scores countries on how easy it is to set up a business, 
complaints mechanisms, media investigations, and “citizen report 
cards,” in which civil society organizations grade public services.°” 
Transparency, participation and monitoring thus come together, as 
information on service performance is transmitted to encourage public 
actors to “voice” their views, producing data that is in turn used to 
improve service delivery. 

While such thin public practices could potentially spill over into 
thicker, more genuinely political activities, this possibility is constrained 
by the tendency to frame civil society actors as consumers of services first 
and foremost. Narrowly economic forms of consultation such as 
obtaining customer feedback thus come to redefine and constrain activ- 
ities that might have produced more political kinds of engagement. 


New forms of power and authority 

Any efforts to reshape the policies and institutions of developing-country 
governments clearly involve power relations, whatever claims the IFIs 
may make to the contrary. The IMF and World Bank have always relied 
on a range of forms of power, from the more coercive power of traditional 
conditional lending to the informal power of technical advice and assist- 
ance. The incorporation of governance criteria into the CPIA at the 
World Bank and of governance conditions into loans at the IMF are 
examples of how the good governance agenda has extended the IFIs’ 
more traditional coercive forms of power. Yet when World Bank execu- 
tive directors discussed the institution’s initial move into good govern- 
ance, they were explicit about the importance of using “persuasion” 
rather than “constraint” as the key tool for achieving objectives.°° Efforts 
to develop new standards of good governance have made the IFIs more 
reliant on productive, indirect and proactive forms of power. 

As Barnett and Finnemore suggest, IOs like the IMF and World Bank 
have always exerted a kind of productive power that uses their capacity to 
define and categorize objects of governance in order to give them real 
meaning and presence.°’ The idea of good governance is a classic 
example of a term whose invention has had performative effects by 
making possible a range of practices and interventions that would not 
have been possible before. “Good governance” can be seen as an exten- 
sion of earlier such categories, like “sound economics,” which have been 
used for much longer. Yet whereas calls for sound economics once 
defined state and market actions in largely negative terms, as a matter 
of deregulating and liberalizing, the category of good governance seeks to 
define far more explicitly — and positively — the role of government, civil 
society and market actors. 
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Thus the IFIs aim to create important changes in the organization of 
low-income governments and their relationship with the market and 
citizens by creating the conditions in which others (chiefly citizen- 
consumers) will demand those changes. This is a kind of indirect power 
that relies on information and transparency to achieve its ends. Not only 
is the form of this strategy somewhat unusual, but its goal is also novel, at 
least in the developing world: the attention to market and popular 
demand together with the emphasis on transparency and accountability 
makes it clear that the objective is to create what Mitchell Dean, drawing 
on Peter Miller, has described as a kind of reflexive government: 


The imperative of reflexive government is to render governmental institutions 
and mechanisms ... efficient, accountable, transparent and democratic by the 
employment of technologies of performance such as the various forms of auditing 
and the financial instruments of accounting, by the devolution of budgets, and by 
the establishment of calculating individuals and calculable spaces.°° 


Michel Foucault’s discussions of the different forms that power take are 
useful here: the universalist strategy that underpinned structural adjust- 
ment operated both like a juridical rule, dictating orthodox economic 
practice, and like a form of discipline, differentiating normal economics 
from abnormal forms.°’ The standardizing practice that underpins the 
turn to benchmarks, standards and best practices shares with the struc- 
tural adjustment era a disciplinary logic, as it sorts economies into normal 
and abnormal. But it also increasingly relies on a more governmental 
form of power, focusing on managing circulations around the norm 
(rather than drawing lines between what is normal and what is not), 
and seeking to foster a more active, self-disciplining kind of subjectivity 
among the bureaucratic, market and civil society actors that it enrols. 
The form that power takes here is not one of domination, since the 
goal is not to produce docile subjects, but to enrol a wide range of actors 
in the process of demanding and providing better governance. Yet these 
less direct mechanisms still work to generate forms of exclusion and 
inequality. Standards may appear inclusive but, as Timmermans and 
Epstein put it, “every standard inevitably implies an evaluation at the 
expense of some other, often obfuscated, devaluation.”’° In the case of 
good governance standards — and even more clearly with the standards 
and codes initiative, as I will discuss below — those kinds of institutions 
and practices of governance that have been deemed “good” are almost 
entirely drawn from Western, liberal, free-market societies. The patterns 
of inclusion and exclusion enabled by standards are therefore subtle: 
countries are graded and ranked, rather than simply excluded. 
Moreover, because their “grade” translates, through the CPIA and 
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performance-based conditions, into different levels of funding, this 
ranking has very real consequences for the poorest in the world.” 


Standards and codes 


Although the good governance agenda is the most prominent of recent 
efforts to develop global economic standards, it is not the only such 
policy. By taking a look at a second, related, policy change — the develop- 
ment of standards and codes — we can gain a more concrete sense of how 
the IFIs have deployed the strategy of standardization in practice. 
Whereas the World Bank was the main driver of the good governance 
policy, here it is the IMF that has been in the driving seat. 


Developing the initiative 


The standards and codes initiative ultimately became the centrepiece of 
the IFIs’ response to the financial crises of the 1990s.’* Over time, the 
standards also came to be viewed, particularly by the IMF, as their 
central contribution to the spread of good governance practices. Yet 
the first standards were not developed with such grand objectives in 
mind. In fact, the standards and codes initiative evolved gradually, 
eventually taking on the central role that it plays today. By tracing the 
initiative’s development, we can also track the evolution of thinking 
about the role of these standards and recognize the choices that were 
made in pursuing this path to financial stability and good governance — 
choices that reflected a desire to govern more provisionally. 

The standards and codes initiative was developed in two major stages 
in response to two major crises — the Mexican and Asian financial crises. 
While external critics saw these two crises as evidence of a profound 
failure of the IFIs’ efforts, IMF staff and management interpreted them 
rather differently: as evidence of a more modest failure in the information 
that governments made available to market actors, and of a more serious 
failure in borrowing countries’ institutional quality. It was not markets 
(or the IMF), but states that were to blame for these failures, they argued, 
due to their poor institutional capacity and failure to provide the markets 
with timely and accurate information. In debating the nature of these 
failures and the appropriate responses, IMF staff and management thus 
began to problematize the role of information and transparency in 
domestic governance, both of which played a central role in the global 
standards that they developed in response. 

The first stage in this standardization strategy was the IMF’s develop- 
ment of a highly technical and, at least on the surface, unexciting set of 
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standards for statistical information: the special data dissemination 
standard (SDDS). Reacting to G7 calls for action in the wake of the 
1994 Mexican crisis, the IMF created the SDDS to encourage member 
countries to begin publishing statistics on their economies in a standard- 
ized and timely manner.” The IMF, the G7 and others saw the poor 
quality of Mexican data as one of the causes of the crisis, and believed that 
better data would improve market confidence. Shortly after creating the 
SDDS, which was designed for countries that were able to borrow from 
international financial markets, the Fund created a second general data 
dissemination standard (GDDS), which gave poorer states an incentive 
to develop their statistical capacities and publish the data that they 
obtained. Central to both standards is the technique of publicity: the 
strategy not only seeks to get countries to regularly publish their statistics, 
but also publicizes countries’ compliance with the standards through an 
electronic bulletin board. 

This same preoccupation with transparency and publicity character- 
ized the second stage in the development of this standardizing strategy. 
In 1997, the IMF Executive Board sat down to discuss two staff papers, 
one on “Transparency in Government Operations” and the other on 
“Fiscal Policy Rules.” The first of these papers discussed the value of 
transparency — not only in the provision of statistical information but also 
in the everyday fiscal activities of a state.’* The second document 
focused on the usefulness of fiscal policy rules — such as balanced budget 
rules, or a maximum budget deficit threshold such as the 3 per cent of 
gross domestic product (GDP) limit in the Maastricht treaty.” In their 
discussions, IMF staff and directors focused on the problems of the kind 
of “creative accounting” used by some European Union countries in 
order to meet Maastricht rules. They expressed concerns about uninten- 
tional opacities — when a government does not have the capacity to 
provide the necessary information — and intentional forms, in which a 
government attempts to “escape public scrutiny of its behaviour — espe- 
cially in the run-up to elections — in order to avoid or postpone possible 
adverse reaction from the electorate and from financial markets.” ’° 

The outcome of these discussions was the next step in the creation of 
the standards and codes initiative. Although executive board members 
considered the possibility of integrating fiscal rules into their programs, 
they decided instead to take a less direct and more flexible approach to 
transparency. At an October 1997 meeting, the board asked Fund staff 
to compile current best practices into a manual that would be available to 
all members. By March of the following year, pressure from the G7 and 
various government leaders for more explicit guidelines was strong 
enough that the Fiscal Affairs Department drafted a more comprehensive 
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code of conduct on fiscal transparency. The code emphasized the 
importance of providing timely and accurate information on the budget 
to the public, ensuring that the budgeting process was open and that 
there were independent audits of public accounts.’’ Shortly after the 
code on fiscal transparency was approved in 1998, a second code on 
monetary and financial policies was developed. ”“® 

The IMF Board and staff gradually developed techniques for monitor- 
ing compliance with the codes.” This process initially took the form of 
experimental case studies, but eventually grew into the more standard- 
ized reports on observance of standards and codes (ROSCs). Like the 
SDDS and the GDDS, the ROSCs are based on the principles of 
voluntary compliance, publicity and market discipline. Both the adoption 
of the standards and codes and the publication of the ROSCs are volun- 
tary. Staff and directors believed that peer pressure and a desire for 
market approbation would lead governments to adopt the standards 
and codes, and publish information on their compliance. They hoped 
that markets would provide a further crucial incentive by rewarding 
compliant states with lower borrowing costs. 

The list of standards and codes continued to grow, ultimately including 
twelve different issue areas covering everything from accounting stand- 
ards to bank supervision and the prevention of money laundering.*” The 
World Bank and the Fund together have responsibility for overseeing 
their implementation. What initially began as a rather modest effort to 
reform statistical capacities has thus grown into a vast array of standards 
covering a wide range of different aspects of political economic life. 


An analysis of standards and codes 


A new kind of universal 

The standards and codes initiative, like the good governance agenda, is a 
universalist strategy that seeks to promote new global standards of good 
political economic practice. Yet, once again, when we look closely, we 
find a visibly constructed universal at work, broader and more flexible 
than the rigid economic rules that defined the structural adjustment era. 

As I discussed in the previous chapter, a particular small “i” idea — 
credibility theory — was highly influential when the IMF Board was 
debating whether and how to develop new standards of economic prac- 
tice.”! Advocates of credibility theory and the time inconsistency prob- 
lem argue that as long as governments are able to revise the policies that 
they committed to earlier, they will not be seen as credible by market 
actors, and will therefore find their efforts at constructive market inter- 
vention undermined; in such circumstances, the only credible alternative 
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is for the government to relinquish much of its policy discretion and 
commit to binding rules.°* This is seen as a universally applicable axiom, 
since it is assumed that all rational market participants will recognize 
good or bad economic policy, and therefore judge the credibility of a 
government’s actions accordingly. 

The fiscal rules paper that the IMF Board discussed was particularly 
explicit in its reliance on both public choice and credibility theory to 
justify the application of universal rules that would bind governments’ 
hands.” In the end, the Board decided not to adopt fiscal rules as their 
primary technique for fostering standardization. Yet the logic of credibil- 
ity remained central even as they developed more flexible techniques for 
achieving their ends. Staff believed that fiscal transparency and the 
publication of the ROSCs would have a similar effect on credibility, by 
providing markets and the public with additional information on fiscal 
plans, reducing governments’ leeway to back-track on policies, and thus 
increasing their credibility.°* 

Although technical expertise served as the primary grounds for justify- 
ing the universality of these new standards, this was a different universal 
claim from those underpinning the economic rules of the structural 
adjustment era. Credibility theory relies on a more contingent kind of 
universal from those in traditional neoclassical theory — or rather, 
credibility theory makes the symbolic and performative dimensions of 
economic universals more visible. As I noted in the previous chapter, the 
very acts by market participants that are supposed to be signals of object- 
ively credible or non-credible policy actually create or undermine policy 
credibility.” For example, an inward flow of foreign capital, which is often 
seen as a sign that a government’s policies are credible, actually generates 
that credibility by providing the government with resources that enable it 
to keep its promises, while an outward flow of capital has the opposite 
effect. Similarly, the role of external experts who are often imported to 
play key roles in monetary institutions do not simply verify and communi- 
cate a government’s latent credibility, but actually help to create it through 
their presence as symbolic markers of Western economic expertise. 

These standards and codes are not only more performative but also far 
broader in their scope than past economic norms — defining best prac- 
tices in the fields of auditing and accounting, corporate governance, 
money laundering and terrorist financing, to name a few. In their effort 
to justify a move into these new domains, the IMF leadership, like the 
World Bank, moved beyond a narrowly technical discourse and began to 
frame the policy in moral terms. Horst Köhler, the managing director of 
the IMF during the early years of the initiative, suggested “While stand- 
ards and codes deal with highly technical matters, there is nothing 
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narrow or technical about their purposes.”°° Michel Camdessus, 
Kohler’s predecessor, also suggested that universal standards could help 
to “civilize globalization” by creating new “rules of the game” to tame the 
wilder excesses of the global economy. Given the interdependent char- 
acter of that global economy, Camdessus argued, “a duty of universal 
responsibility is incumbent upon all. Every country, large or small, is 
responsible for the stability and quality of the entire world growth.”*’ 
These new universals are therefore not only more symbolic and per- 
formative than their predecessors, but also more complex in their justifi- 
cation, relying on both technical and moral appeals to their universality. 


More performative techniques 

An interesting aspect of the standards and codes initiative is the way in 
which its creators sought to put the policy into practice through new and 
innovative techniques. The key technique at the heart of the standards 
and codes initiative is the ROSC. This technique was developed through 
an experimental process in which IMF staff undertook several case stud- 
ies in a range of different countries, published their findings, and solicited 
public feedback. The IMF Board initially deemed these “experimental 
ROSCs” a success, but continued to advocate a “gradual and interactive 
approach” in developing the Fund’s involvement in standards.** 

As their name suggests, ROSCs are reports: they are inscriptions that 
seek to translate the messiness of a country’s strengths and weaknesses 
into a single document. They were intended to establish “best practices” 
in a range of areas from corporate governance to banking regulation, and 
to benchmark individual countries’ performance in each of these areas. 
Part of the goal behind these benchmarks is to enable governments to 
assess their own progress over time. Once the ROSCs are published, 
however, their role shifts significantly and credibility becomes key, as an 
early IMF report notes: 


By highlighting actual practices and identifying those in need of improvement, 
transparency reports could reduce the likelihood that market participants are 
uninformed or misled, and enhance the credibility of those national authorities 
following sound practices.°” 


The role of ROSCs as inscriptions is thus not only to translate complex 
economic and political actions into a single document, but also to signal 
good (or bad) economic practice to market actors. Like the conditions 
I discussed in the last chapter, standards and codes are not only import- 
ant because of what they are (guidelines for best practice) but because of 
what they signal through the ROSCs. Their value is increasingly symbolic 
and it is through that symbolic role that they do their most important 
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work: IMF staff and management believed that this signalling would have 
significant material effects, as those interested in buying government 
bonds would pay attention to ROSCs and reward good economic per- 
formers with lower borrowing costs.”” 

Although many policies based on credibility theory, such as fiscal 
policy rules, ignore or downplay the performative character of the policy, 
advocates of ROSCs were highly reflexive about the performative nature 
of this kind of signalling device, seeing the reports not simply as descrip- 
tions of an objective reality but as tools for creating the kind of self- 
fulfilling cycle that pushes countries towards more “credible” policies. 


New actors and sites of authority 

These new techniques rely for their effectiveness on the active involve- 
ment of a range of actors: not only the IFI staff who conduct the 
evaluations, or the member government actors who are to use the bench- 
marks established, but also civil society and market actors who, it is 
hoped, will pay attention to the ROSCs and reward good performers. 

As in practices to foster good governance, information, publicity and 
transparency are the key mechanisms through which these new actors are 
to be informed and enrolled. As I have discussed elsewhere, although a 
policy of transparency may appear to be minimalist, its objectives are 
not.” Take the two data standards discussed earlier: although the SDDS 
and the GDDS seem highly specialized and technical, they are important 
for several reasons. They frame the problem of economic governance in 
terms of the quality of information. They also seek to constitute a 
particular capacity to obtain and communicate that information, particu- 
larly among emerging and developing countries.’ And in providing that 
information they also hope to influence not just the actions of govern- 
ment, but also those of civil society and market actors, by providing them 
with the information that they need to keep the government in check. 
This same logic underpins the other standards and codes. As the intro- 
duction to an early draft of the code on fiscal transparency put it: 


Increased fiscal transparency should lead to better-informed public debate about 
the design and results of fiscal policy, make governments more accountable for 
fiscal policy and management, and thereby strengthen credibility as well as 
mobilized popular support for sound macroeconomic policies.”’ 


The standards and codes initiative thus seeks, like the good governance 
agenda, to redefine the relationship among state, market and public 
actors. Here again we see a new emphasis on the demand side of govern- 
ance, and an effort to redistribute some governance authority based on 
the belief that market and public actors can pressure governments to act 
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in certain ways. Although one might argue that these assumptions about 
the superior rationality of the market and the public are rather naive, it is 
important to note that the goal of fiscal transparency is not simply to rely 
on existing public actors but also to educate them about the budget, thus 
constituting a more informed and active public citizenry. This belief in 
the importance of external scrutiny is key to the particular form of power 
that the standard and codes initiative relies on. 


More indirect power 

What is perhaps most striking about the standards and codes initiative is 
its almost exclusive use of indirect forms of power. Although there were 
wide-ranging debates both within and outside the IMF about whether 
the new standards and codes should be mandatory or voluntary, those 
who believed in the power of peer pressure ultimately won the day.” 
Underlying this informal strategy was the assumption that it was in states’ 
interest to adopt the new standards and codes. Thus, Köhler argued, 
“While it is still early in the game, there is already evidence that meeting 
standards can pay off,” as investors reward good behaviour with lower 
borrowing costs.” No need for the IMF or World Bank to use the 
blunter instrument of conditionality to achieve their desired goals. 

The forms of power involved in making the standards and codes initia- 
tive work are also clearly productive: the goal is not simply to make 
government actors behave in certain ways, but to give them new tools — 
statistical capacities, best practices and benchmarks — to enable them to see 
and calculate their actions and objectives in new ways. In Michel Callon’s 
terms, the strategy is one that seeks to generate a particular kind of eco- 
nomic society by fostering new calculative capacities.”’ This is therefore 
also a proactive strategy: while transparency is partly an end in itself, more 
importantly it is a means to encourage market and civil society to pressure 
governments to achieve longer-term goals of economic policy change. 

Who gets to decide what count as “best practices” of fiscal and mon- 
etary policy? As the initiative’s critics — academics, NGOs and emerging 
market leaders — were quick to point out, the process for establishing 
these news standards was exclusive, and largely based on Western, free- 
market principles.” Moreover, as Ilene Grabel notes, although scholars 
and policymakers generally insist that credible policies (low inflation, low 
taxes, minimal government involvement in the economy) are timeless 
and universal, they are instead based on neoliberal values, and tend to 
support a particular set of economic interests. The process of fixing these 
particular economic values as the standard also devalues alternative 
forms of political and economic policy as non-credible and therefore 
not viable.” Although the mechanisms through which these valuations 
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of better and worse policy are therefore far subtler than a fiscal rule or 
strict conditions, their effects are nonetheless to grade and rank country 
practices according to Western norms. 


A more provisional kind of governance 


Both the good governance agenda and the standards and codes initiative 
involve a significant shift in how the IFIs govern through, and in the name 
of, universals: the universal economic rules of the structural adjustment 
era have been supplemented by a more reflexively constructed and 
justified set of global standards. In the process, universals based on 
technical expertise have been combined with moral and popular ones, 
new actors have been enrolled and authorized to play a role in govern- 
ance, more performative techniques have been developed, and more 
indirect and productive forms of power deployed. 

As standardization has gradually colonized new terrains of global life, 
so has the influence of technical expertise. Yet the evolution of this new 
strategy of standardization has been far messier and fragile than a narrow 
focus on technical expertise would indicate: IFI leaders have had to 
bolster their technical justifications for the standards with normative 
claims, changing the character of the standards themselves in the pro- 
cess.'°° Although we might expect a strategy of standardization to be a 
classic example of the spread of technical expertise to new areas of social, 
political and economic life, what we find is a more complex picture, in 
which governance and the expertise that underpins it have changed in 
form and become more provisional: more proactive, indirect, symbolic 
and aware of the possibility of failure. 

The IMF and World Bank Executive Boards both considered and 
rejected the option of enforcing these new standards using more direct 
techniques, opting instead for an indirect approach that works through 
the publication of performative inscriptions and the pressure of market 
actors, civil society and peer states to achieve its ends. The techniques 
involved are also proactive, playing the long game: both policies seek to 
use these less direct pressures to change the cultures of borrowing 
country governments, markets and civil societies, giving them new tools 
and new incentives to pursue the changes sought by the IFIs. 

These standards are not only more flexible than the economic rules 
that they supplement, but also more visibly constructed and symbolic in 
form. Because their subject matter is more complex and contested, the 
assumptions and biases that go into a standard of good governance or 
transparent fiscal policy are more visible than those that underpin the 
rules of sound economic policy. They are therefore harder to naturalize 
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and black-box. At the same time, the role played by these standards is 
increasingly symbolic — aimed at signalling credible government inten- 
tions, whether to civil society actors or market investors. Whether in the 
form of the Doing Business Indicators, government “report cards” or 
ROSCs, these policies all rely on a kind of inscription designed to 
translate complex on-the-ground realities into a signal of good or bad 
state behaviour. In a context in which transparency, information and 
publicity are key techniques, it is this signal that does the real work of 
encouraging further government compliance: enrolling external actors in 
the business of pressuring, punishing and rewarding governments. 

These new governance practices were developed in response to par- 
ticular interpretations of the failures of international development and 
finance. At the same time, the provisional character of the standardiza- 
tion strategy enables IFI staff and leaders to avoid certain kinds of failure. 
The indirectness of these governance practices creates considerable 
distance (and thus deniability) between IFI policies and their effects. 
Moreover, the policies’ proactive effort to give more authority to govern- 
ments for ensuring their own compliance with the standards also trans- 
fers to borrowing countries much of the responsibility for failure. 

In spite of these pre-emptive tactics, IFI staff and management con- 
tinue to be aware of and preoccupied with the strategy’s limits. I will 
discuss the challenges faced by the standardization strategy at some 
length in the Conclusion to this volume. They include the gradual 
unravelling of the compromise that these standards represent — with some 
seeking to return to hard and fast rules, while others argue for an even 
more contextual and flexible interpretation of governance norms. These 
challenges also include some very real practical difficulties in the oper- 
ationalization of the inscriptions as, for example, the market actors who 
were supposed to pay attention to the ROSCs have tended to ignore them 
entirely, thus eroding their performative effectiveness. These limits have 
in turn ensured that the strategy’s advocates have had a hard time black- 
boxing these standards, leaving them open to ongoing contestation. 

While the standardization strategy remains highly influential today, 
neither it, nor the strategy of ownership, have managed to fully resolve 
the problems of institutional authority posed by the contested crises of 
the 1990s. These two early provisional strategies have been followed, 
however, by two newer strategies designed to tackle more explicitly 
the epistemological and ontological problems of earlier governance 
practices. By measuring results, IFI actors are developing a new 
epistemological foundation for assessing development financing. And 
by managing risk and vulnerability, the subject of the next chapter, they 
are developing a new ontology of poverty, debt and the unknown. 


7 Managing risk and vulnerability 


In the past two decades, international organizations (IOs) and donors 
have become increasingly aware of the uncertainty of the global environ- 
ment and the contingency of policy time. All organizations’ actions have 
an implicit temporal logic and a set of assumptions about the unknown. 
In the early days of development finance, as I discussed in Chapters 3 
and 4, institutional actors generally assumed that policy time was rela- 
tively linear and uncertainty reasonably manageable, with progress 
achievable over time.’ As the international financial institutions (IFIs) 
and donors began to pursue more complex and longer-term structural 
adjustment policies in the 1980s and early 1990s, they encountered more 
surprises and disappointments and began in response to manage their 
policies over a longer period of time. Yet these early shifts in the concep- 
tion and management of policy time were relatively minor, gradually 
extending time horizons rather than profoundly rethinking the challenges 
of the unknown. 

It is only in the last fifteen years or so that these organizations have 
really changed the way they manage policy time, treating it as increas- 
ingly uncertain and volatile. Why this shift in thinking and practice? The 
easy answer is that international actors were literally shocked out of their 
linear conception of time by three key crises: the AIDS crisis in Africa, 
the Asian financial crisis, and the more recent global financial crisis. Each 
was a highly visible shock to the system that made it clear that the 
unexpected could occur with devastating consequences. Yet it was not 
these events alone that changed how IFIs conceptualized and managed 
the unknown, but rather how they were interpreted and acted upon. As 
I have suggested throughout this book, organizational actors are often 
concerned with the problem of policy failure: what counts as failure, what 
causes it, and how to resolve it. The shocks of the 1990s raised the spectre 
of a particular kind of failure: that caused by the sheer unpredictability of 
the social and physical world. The AIDS crisis and the Asian crisis both 
forced many people back into poverty after they had just climbed out of 
it, reversing decades of effort by the World Bank, non-governmental 
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organizations (NGOs) and donors. The Asian and global financial crises 
also put at risk low-income countries’ (LICs) efforts to reduce their debt 
burdens with the help of policies like the highly indebted poor countries 
(HIPC) initiative.” Policies once deemed successes were suddenly put 
into doubt, raising questions about the expert authority of the institu- 
tional actors behind them. 

These unsettling events sparked a process of problematization, as 
scholars, practitioners and critics debated how to manage these more 
volatile problems. In the process, IFI and donor actors began to redefine 
the process of attaining policy goals such as poverty and debt reduction 
as more dynamic and uncertain. What has been going on is no less than a 
change in their ontology: they began to view the world with which they 
were engaging in very different terms, seeing poverty, debt and economic 
health as more volatile phenomena. Moreover, they began not only to 
view the objects of their efforts differently, but also to develop new 
techniques for managing them. Central to these new governance prac- 
tices were two concepts: risk and vulnerability. 

As I have discussed elsewhere,’ risk is not as an objective thing but a 
way of translating the unknown into something calculable.* Risk assess- 
ment techniques allow institutional actors to evaluate the likelihood of 
certain problems, to convert their assessments into numbers, and to 
reduce those risks (in theory, if not always in practice).” Much has been 
written in recent years about the increasing prevalence of the idea of risk 
and risk management in almost every area of modern life, from finance to 
security to the environment.° It should therefore come as no surprise that 
the IFIs and donors have also begun to think about the risks of develop- 
ment finance. As I discussed in Chapter 4, staff in the World Bank’s 
Operations Evaluation Department (OED) began to evaluate program 
risks beginning in the mid-1990s in an effort to increase success rates.’ 
The International Monetary Fund (IMF) also began to pay more atten- 
tion to the problems of financial risks in the late 1990s, introducing its 
Financial Sector Assessment Program (FSAP) in the aftermath of the 
Asian financial crisis. 

In the late 1990s and particularly after the 2008 global financial crisis, 
the IMF, World Bank, Organisation of Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) and donors like the United Kingdom’s Depart- 
ment for International Development (DFID) had also become interested 
in a second related concept: vulnerability. Whereas many of the initial 
risk-management policies focused on reducing the risks to the lenders’ 
own programs, the concept of vulnerability shifted the focus to potential 
difficulties faced by others — both countries and individuals.® It is these 
two concepts — risk and vulnerability — that I will focus on in this chapter. 
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In the mid-2000s, the IMF and World Bank began focusing on LICs’ 
vulnerability to risks associated with excessive debt; a few years later, 
after the global financial crisis, the IMF started evaluating poor coun- 
tries’ vulnerability to further shocks. The World Bank, followed by DFID 
and the OECD, also began in the late 1990s focusing on the vulnerabil- 
ities faced by poor people. Rather than relying on traditional social 
welfare policies, World Bank staff adopted a new, more proactive strategy 
for social protection designed to prepare poor individuals and families to 
respond more effectively to risks, transforming “safety-nets into spring- 
boards.”” These policies not only brought together the concepts of risk 
and vulnerability but also extended them to the country and individual 
level in order to reduce the likelihood of failure in an increasingly uncer- 
tain context. 

This new institutional attempt to govern risk and vulnerability is a 
meso-level phenomenon that cuts across a range of organizations and 
actors, and is therefore a very appropriate subject for the theoretical 
framework that I develop in this book. Although the policies that I will 
examine in this chapter — debt vulnerability assessments, vulnerability 
assessment exercises, and the social risk approach to social protection — 
are all quite different, they involve similar changes in the ideas, actors, 
techniques and forms of power and authority involved in governing. These 
new policies focused on risk and vulnerability emerged out of separate 
processes of debate and problematization; yet the ideas that ultimately 
underpinned the new policies have all drawn on institutionalist economics 
and public choice theory. And although these policies aim to enrol very 
different actors in governing risk — national governments or poor individ- 
uals — they both seek to make those actors more active and self- 
responsible, drawing them more deeply into the process of global 
governance. The techniques involved in both social risk frameworks and 
vulnerability assessments are designed to be performative, promotive and 
pre-emptive, preventing rather than simply reacting to shocks. The strategy 
of managing risk and vulnerability also distributes expert authority more 
widely and supplements it with more popular forms. Finally, these policies 
mobilize indirect forms of power to achieve their ends, working to produce 
particular kinds of actors and behaviours, differentiating among different 
classes of states and individuals, and excluding those who do not fit. 

Increased efforts to manage risk and, above all, vulnerability, point 
towards the emergence of a more provisional style of global governance. 
At the heart of this new form of governance is a more reflexive preoccu- 
pation with the problem of failure, and increasingly sophisticated 
strategies for managing it. These strategies for managing risk and vulner- 
ability are both more pre-emptive and indirect in their relationship with 
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their objects, seeking to prevent failures before they manifest themselves. 
It is also provisional in its increasing reliance on more symbolic and 
therefore contestable techniques, as it seeks to translate increasingly 
complex phenomena into simple indexes. Finally, this new strategy is 
provisional because its practitioners are also increasingly cautious: less 
ambitious than past initiatives in their efforts to predict and respond to 
crises, thus hedging against the possibility of failure. 


Assessing poor countries’ vulnerability to shocks 


Once institutional actors began to see the world as a less certain place, 
they sought new ways of making sense of it by developing new practices 
for determining the kinds of shocks that might occur and for predicting 
their likely consequences. Despite a long history of surveillance at the 
IMF in particular, it was only after the most recent 2008 global financial 
crisis that serious attention was directed towards assessing the financial 
risks faced by LICs.'° All of the new policies on risk and vulnerability 
discussed in this next section were designed to better understand the 
risks facing LICs and the vulnerabilities that are likely to affect their 
response to shocks. 


Understanding the shift 


Why the increased interest in the effects of global economic shocks on 
low-income countries? While several crises played a role in precipitating 
this new concern, the particular policies that emerged were the result of a 
more gradual process of problematization and debate that included 
economists, institutional actors and external pressures. 

Part of this process of problematization was a shift in thinking both 
within and around the IFIs, as policy-oriented economists began to pay 
more attention to the problem of economic volatility.'’ An increasing 
number of economists and policymakers began to recognize that extreme 
volatility was not an aberration in an otherwise smooth global economic 
system, but was increasingly the norm; as Craig Burnside put it in a 
research paper prepared for the World Bank, “one of the shortcomings of 
fiscal sustainability analysis is that it often does not take into account the 
effects of uncertainty.” Economists including Burnside and Claudio 
Raddatz also began to write about the importance of exogenous shocks 
for LICs’ economic development, examining the effects of increased 
external volatility. Such shocks had become more of a concern in recent 
years, Raddatz argued, because LICs’ macroeconomic and institutional 
policies had improved significantly, reducing the role of domestic factors, 
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but greater integration into the global economy had made them more 
vulnerable to external pressures.'’ Economists also began to recognize 
the very serious consequences of external shocks on LICs, since these 
governments and their citizens had fewer resources to draw on, making it 
much harder for them to recover.“ 

In addition to identifying volatility and shocks as universal challenges 
for low-income countries, policy experts began focusing on a second 
related problem: the crucial differences among LICs’ ability to respond. 
Whereas in the past, LICs were seen as a relatively homogeneous 
category with a few exceptions that could be addressed through ad hoc 
measures, the crises of the 1990s and 2000s made it clear that the same 
external shock could have very different effects on different countries. 
Economists like Dani Rodrik, Paul Collier and Daron Acemoglu began 
to investigate the reasons for these differences. Although their answers 
varied, they all emphasized structural and institutional (even political) 
factors as key determinants’ of countries’ resilience in responding to 
shocks.'° These findings suggested that any attempt to assess countries’ 
vulnerability to shocks and propose ways of reducing them would have to 
differentiate between stronger and weaker countries. No single approach 
would be likely to work. 

Institutional dynamics and external political pressures also played 
roles in the debates about how to address risk and uncertainty, revealing 
some significant differences of opinion among key actors. Several of these 
new policies sought to determine how much debt LICs could sustain: a 
low-risk classification meant access to additional non-concessional finan- 
cing, while a high-risk rating severely limited such options.'° During 
debates about the new policies to manage debt-vulnerability, Executive 
Directors from low-income countries and NGOs were faced with a 
dilemma: they wanted the IFIs’ policies to be more flexible, to allow 
poor countries to take on more debt to fund crucial domestic priorities, 
but they were concerned that donors would use LICs’ right to borrow 
more on non-concessional terms as an excuse to cut back their conces- 
sional aid.’ There was also considerable ambivalence among some IMF 
Directors about the very idea of classifying countries based on their debt 
vulnerability: as one senior IMF staff member put it, one of the mantras 
of the Board was that “we are not a ratings agency.” The staff did 
manage, however, to slip this policy through.'® 

The crises of the 1990s and 2000s precipitated a process of debate and 
negotiation that ultimately problematized the effects of shocks and vola- 
tility for LICs. These dynamics combined with both institutional and 
political pressures to set the stage for a series of new policies designed to 
cope with LICs’ vulnerability in an increasingly volatile global economy. 
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Three new policies 


As they began to focus more on LICs’ vulnerability to external financial 
shocks, Fund and Bank staff developed or revised a number of their 
policies. The first serious initiative to address the problem of LIC vul- 
nerability was the World Bank and IMF’s development of a joint debt 
sustainability framework (DSF) in 2005.'° This framework was designed 
to assess the extent to which poor countries are capable of taking on non- 
concessional loans without going into debt distress. The key policy 
technique used is the debt sustainability analysis (DSA), which rates 
LICs’ risk of such distress: low, moderate, high or in debt distress.7° 
Staff analyse countries’ projected debt burden over the next twenty years, 
taking into consideration the possibility of significant shocks. They then 
use the country policy and institutional assessment (CPIA) as a basis for 
determining whether the country is likely to be able to manage that level 
of debt.*' As I discussed in Chapter 6, the CPIA was developed by the 
World Bank to quantify poor countries’ economic performance. Today, 
over two-thirds of the score is based on governance-related criteria, and 
the IFIs and some donors often use the index as a proxy for institutional 
capacity — i.e. as a measure of a government’s ability to manage economic 
resources and respond to problems effectively.** 

This debt sustainability analysis process has several effects on borrow- 
ers. IFI staff hope that DSAs will provide borrowing countries with more 
information so that they can “monitor their debt burden and take early 
preventive action,” and “provide guidance to creditors” so that they will 
lend in a way that is “consistent with countries’ development goals.”*’ 
More concretely, the ratings are used by the World Bank to determine 
the mix of loans and grants for International Development Association 
(IDA) recipients.” In 2009, IMF staff also revised their guidelines on 
external financing for LICs, making them more consistent with the DSA 
approach. In the past, the IMF had strictly limited LICs’ access to 
non-concessional financing as a condition for their loans, fearing that 
they would borrow more funds than they could reasonably pay back.” 
Fund staff did allow for a measure of flexibility through case-by-case 
exceptions, but otherwise treated LICs relatively uniformly. The new 
guidelines are more flexible about external financing by differentiating 
among different low-income country situations. The main criteria used 
are the level of countries’ debt vulnerability (determined using the DSA 
discussed above),°° and their “macroeconomic and public financial 
management capacity.””’ 

A country’s capacity is defined in terms of the strength of its insti- 
tutions, but somewhat more narrowly than the DSA; rather than using 
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the full CPIA to assess capacity (an idea that some IMF Directors 
resisted on the grounds that it was too broad), IMF staff use a “sub- 
CPIA” based on five components of the index, together with another 
index, the public expenditure and financial accountability (PEFA) 
framework.” The IMF’s rating process operates like a matrix, scoring 
countries as either higher or lower in both debt vulnerability and cap- 
acity, and then establishing limits on external borrowing on that basis. 
The lower a country’s vulnerability and the higher its capacity, the more 
non-concessional funds they are allowed to borrow without losing access 
to IMF financing. 

The IMF has also recently developed a third set of policies aimed at 
managing risk and vulnerability: “vulnerability assessment exercises” 
designed to determine how different low-income countries would be 
affected by different exogenous shocks. The assessments combine both 
quantitative and qualitative assessments. In the first quantitative stage, 
staff assess countries based on their analysis of the likely effects of certain 
kinds of shocks (e.g. financial, commodity price, etc.) combined with a 
vulnerability index. This vulnerability index once again includes the 
CPIA as one of its key indicators of countries’ vulnerability.” The 
second, qualitative, stage of the process brings IMF area departments 
in to provide their judgment on the specific challenges facing individual 
countries. The goal of these assessments is to identify potential problems 
“before they materialize” by uncovering underlying vulnerabilities that 
are likely to amplify the impact of shocks.” 

The thinking behind the three policies discussed above and the tech- 
niques involved in each are somewhat different; yet all are characterized 
by common conceptions of the volatility of policy environments and of 
the nature of risk and vulnerability, parallel concerns with evaluating and 
ranking LICs’ vulnerability, and a similar reliance on institutional criteria 
(chiefly the World Bank’s CPIA) to do so. 


Changing governance factors 


What is striking about the documents on these new policies is their 
continual references to the fact that we now live in unsettled times in 
which volatility, uncertainty and shocks are an ever-present possibility. 
This new emphasis on risk and vulnerability involves an ontological 
change: from a conception of the world as relatively stable to one that is 
far more changeable, and from a conception of policy time that is linear to 
one that is far more uncertain and unpredictable. It should come as little 
surprise that the ideas, actors, techniques and forms of power needed to 
govern such a world are themselves also in the process of changing. 
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Small “i” ideas 

Economists’ and policymakers’ attention to the role of external factors in 
determining poor countries’ economic success is in sharp contrast with 
earlier reports like the 1981 Berg Report discussed in Chapter 3, or the 
1989 report on sub-Saharan Africa discussed in Chapter 6, both of which 
blamed most of LICs’ difficulties on their own economic mismanagement 
and poor governance.’' This does not mean that these new policies 
ignore the role of domestic institutions. Instead, economists and policy- 
makers have begun to study the interaction between internal institutional 
factors and external economic pressures — hence the continual emphasis 
on countries’ “capacity” to manage risk. Those economists whose work 
inspired and justified these new policies — including Collier, Acemoglu 
and Rodrik — all draw on institutionalist economics and public choice 
theory in order to explain the central role of institutions in determining 
countries’ vulnerability to external shocks.” Acemoglu, for example, draws 
on a public choice conception of political institutions to argue that weak 
property rights and rule of law, and lack of social entitlement, allow self- 
interested elites to expropriate resources from the economy, producing 
increased economic volatility.” Both Collier and Rodrik, in different 
ways, link institutional factors to vulnerability to external shocks, Collier 
focusing on macroeconomic structural factors, and Rodrik emphasizing 
the importance of political institutions for managing social conflict. ** 

Several things are worth noting about the influence of these two small 
“i” ideas — new institutionalist economics and public choice theory — in 
the development of IFI policies on risk and vulnerability. First, these 
policies clearly continue the trend that I have discussed throughout 
this book of bringing institutions into the heart of development thinking 
and practice at both the World Bank and the IMF. Yet the way that they 
do so is also distinct from the good governance and ownership strategies 
discussed in previous chapters. Whereas these other strategies sought 
explicitly to act on and change institutional practice, the risk and vulner- 
ability assessments have a more minimalist approach — using institutional 
capacity as a criterion for allowing extra borrowing and only very 
indirectly seeking to influence institutional quality. This minimalism is 
reinforced by the reliance on the CPIA as a technical proxy for 
institutional strength, as the messiness of good-quality institutions gets 
translated into a single number — the ultimate “black box” in Michel 
Callon’s terms. 

The IFIs’ increased recognition of the role of institutions and their 
acknowledgement of the risks and vulnerabilities faced by poor coun- 
tries indicates a growing awareness of the complexities of governance 
efforts. Yet the very thin way in which IFI staff have understood these 
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concepts works to domesticate the difficult and the unknown, making 
it tractable, if not fully predictable. 


Actors 

All three policies seek to engage LIC actors more fully in managing their 
own risk and vulnerability, and differentiate more clearly among various 
categories of low-income countries and their respective capacities. The 
vulnerability assessment exercises are designed to provide LICs with 
better information to enable them to take “pre-emptive policy action to 
reduce vulnerabilities.” *? By increasing the flexibility of the limits on 
external borrowing by LICs, IMF staff are even more ambitious about 
encouraging a more active role by low-income governments, noting that 
“over time, an increasing number of LICs would be expected to move to 
the more flexible and sophisticated approaches as their macroeconomic 
and public financial management capacity improves.” °° They thus seek 
to shift more of the responsibility and authority for managing debt 
portfolios to “capable” LICs. 

This emphasis on different capacities is nonetheless worth noting: low- 
income countries are to play a bigger role “as their macroeconomic and 
public financial management capacity improves.” These new policies on 
risk and vulnerability not only seek to involve some LIC actors in the 
process of government, but they also seek to sort them according to their 
capacity to do so. One of the defining features of all three of the policies 
discussed here is their attention to the question of how to differentiate 
between low- and high-risk countries, between those who can borrow 
what they need and those who cannot. Not only do these policies there- 
fore seek to enrol more active participants in financial governance, but 
they also work to discriminate between those more and less able to take 
on this new role. This new strategy to govern risk and vulnerability 
therefore involves a reconceptualization of the ontology not only of the 
global environment but also of individual actors themselves. 


Techniques 

These new policies on vulnerability and risk seek to pre-empt or prevent 
the worst from occurring, all the while preparing for it, just in case. The 
debt sustainability framework is “aimed to help countries monitor their 
debt burden and take early preventive action” before it becomes unsus- 
tainable.*’ The vulnerability exercises are similarly designed to be 
“pre-emptive,” allowing IMF staff and country authorities to address 
underlying vulnerabilities before they become too serious. ® 

Particular kinds of techniques are required to act pre-emptively in the 
face of such unknowns. The first set of techniques imagine the possible 
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risks that could arise; in both the DSAs and the vulnerability exercises, 
this is done through “scenario analysis,” a process that involves project- 
ing possible futures with a range of different degrees of volatility. The 
vulnerability exercises in particular include assessments of “tail risks” — 
highly unlikely but extreme events that were largely ignored until the 
2008 financial crisis.*” As Marieke De Goede has argued, this kind of 
scenario analysis is a form of “premediation” in which policymakers seek 
to imagine and prepare for extreme unknowns.“ The second set of 
techniques evaluate countries’ vulnerabilities to such shocks and trans- 
late these assessments into inscriptions to guide policy, including various 
scores that identify countries as lower or higher risks (of course, these 
scores depend in turn on prior inscriptions like the CPIA). 

The third set of techniques for managing risk and vulnerability bear 
important resemblances to ones discussed in earlier chapters: techniques 
for monitoring and communicating countries’ levels of vulnerability. In 
all three of the policies discussed here vulnerabilities are monitored on an 
ongoing basis. In the case of the vulnerability exercise, regional assess- 
ments are published while country-specific information is shared only 
between the IFI and the country, for fear that the markets might over- 
react to a negative assessment. For the two debt assessment policies, on 
the other hand, the evaluation process is very public: countries’ DSA 
scores are communicated widely to donors, IOs and market actors. 

These are highly symbolic practices that parallel both ownership and 
standardization strategies by emphasizing the signalling power of risk 
assessment scores. As the IMF’s factsheet on the DSA notes, “The 
effectiveness of the DSF in preventing excessive debt accumulation 
hinges on its broad use by borrowers and creditors.”*’ The goal is to get 
as many lenders as possible to use DSA ratings in their decisions about 
whether and on what terms to lend to LICs.** DSAs are thus performative 
inscriptions: they not only signal better or worse country conditions, but 
in doing so mobilize key actors to act on the basis of these signs. 


Power and authority 
IFI staff and Directors’ efforts to engage LICs more actively in managing 
their own risks and vulnerability, as well as their attempts to encourage 
donors and other lenders to use key inscriptions like the DSA, both point 
to indirect and productive forms of power. As one senior IMF staff 
member put it, the goal of the IMF’s new ranking system is to encourage 
countries to deal more effectively with their debt through “peer pressure” — 
a technique that mirrors the logic behind the standards and codes 
initiative. In fact, IMF staff hope that the publication of the IMF’s risk 
ratings will work the same way as the World Bank’s “Doing Business” 
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index, to which low and middle income countries pay very careful atten- 
tion, trying to move their way up the rankings.“ This is a very indirect 
form of power: IFI staff seek to change behaviour by publishing infor- 
mation in a highly stylized form, creating a tool — a way of assessing and 
sorting LIC economies — that others can use. Although the ultimate goal is 
to foster more responsible behaviour by LICs, the means to that end is 
through the decisions of other actors who, it is hoped, will lend more to 
good performers and less to poor ones. 

These assessments are a perfect example of expert authority: they are 
highly technical; they translate complex political and economics realities 
into a set of simplified ratings; and they are carefully justified through 
staff’s repeated emphasis on the objectivity and neutrality of the pro- 
cesses involved. ** These new policies clearly work to re-establish IFI staff 
authority as experts on risk and vulnerability in the wake of the crises of 
the late 1990s and 2000s. Yet these new policies also seek to distribute 
that authority more widely: by enrolling “good” low-income govern- 
ments in managing their own vulnerabilities and by encouraging donors, 
IOs and other lenders to use the rankings in their decisions about 
countries’ credit-worthiness. 

This is not a zero-sum process where IFIs lose ground to other actors, 
but rather a more complex way of reorganizing the authority to govern.*” 
For example, although Fund staff and Directors recognize that their new 
borrowing limits will reduce their more direct influence over many LICs, 
they also note that “the gate keeping function has led to the perception 
that the Fund is an obstacle to financing for development;” shifting that 
function to capable LIC governments will therefore increase the insti- 
tution’s legitimacy.*° The staff also note “This is why it is critical that 
these options be used only in countries with high capacity.”*’ In other 
words, this authority can only be shared with the “right” actors — those 
already demonstrating similar priorities and practices as the IFIs them- 
selves. The legitimacy of this strategy for managing risk and vulnerability, 
like the other governance strategies discussed in this book, thus rests on a 
particular combination of expert and popular authority. The goal is 
ultimately to disseminate the expertise embodied in these ratings so that 
a wide range of non-IFI actors, including the low-income governments 
themselves, can play a more central role in the governance process. 

This less direct form of power is in stark contrast to the institution’s 
traditional “gate keeping” role: in the past, governments were forced to 
comply with the Fund’s determination that they were not in a position to 
borrow externally if they wanted IMF financing.** Even as the IMF’s 
own resources constituted a smaller proportion of official assistance 
over time, this gate-keeping role hugely leveraged their influence over 
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borrowing countries’ financial activities. Yet, the institution has not 
entirely given up this tool — merely reduced its scope to those countries 
as yet “incapable” of taking on this role for themselves. A country’s rating 
has some very direct consequences: a higher-risk rating means that the 
IMF retains its gate-keeping role, limiting the opportunity for a govern- 
ment to borrow, effectively reducing their ability to invest in social and 
physical infrastructure. 

More subtly, these various vulnerability assessment processes are all 
tools for differentiating — discriminating — among LICs. While this is not 
a black and white, inside and outside form of exclusion, it nonetheless 
operates as what Giorgio Agamben has called a form of inclusive exclu- 
sion.*’ Some are excluded from the possibility of additional borrowing 
by virtue of their location at the very bottom of the ranking system; yet 
they are still a part of that system — the least capable against whom better 
performers are compared. 


Redefining poverty as social risk and vulnerability 


While some of the IMF’s new policies have conceptualized poor coun- 
tries as vulnerable to the risks of a more volatile global environment, the 
World Bank has taken this insight even further and began to see poor 
people in similar terms. Through their reconceptualization of poverty as 
social risk, key actors in the Bank’s Social Protection Unit have redefined 
poverty as a more dynamic and uncertain phenomenon, and developed 
provisional governance strategies aimed at pre-empting potential failures 
in poverty reduction efforts. This risk-based approach to poverty has 
since been taken up by the OECD and DFID.”° 


Understanding the shift 


Although the World Bank now views poverty reduction as its most 
important goal, this has not always been the case. In fact, Bank staff 
and leadership have treated the problem of poverty in a wide variety of 
ways over the course of the institution’s history.” As I discussed in 
Chapter 3, Robert McNamara was the first Bank President to seriously 
challenge the trickle-down approach to poverty adjustment, treating 
poverty reduction as a distinct challenge requiring its own programs.” 
By the 1980s, however, under the leadership of A. W. Clausen as Presi- 
dent and Anne Krueger as Chief Economist, the Bank’s focus shifted 
heavily towards growth, which it sought to achieve through liberalization, 
privatization and structural adjustment — a triumvirate of policy prescrip- 
tions that came to be known as the Washington Consensus.’ Poverty 
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dropped largely from the agenda. Where it did appear, the assumption 
was that growth would resolve it: the trickle-down thesis had made a 
comeback. 

In 1987, UNICEF published a highly critical report, Adjustment with a 
Human Face, detailing the social costs of structural adjustment, sparking 
a broad debate on the Bank’s policies.” It was in this context that the 
1990-1 World Development Report (WDR), Poverty, was prepared, a 
report that sought to outline the Bank’s renewed strategy for tackling 
poverty.’ Despite its nod to some of the costs of adjustment for the poor, 
the 1990-1 WDR remained a product of the structural adjustment era. 
The report proposed a two-pronged strategy for reducing poverty: enab- 
ling the poor to use their principal “asset,” labour, more effectively, and 
increasing the productivity of that asset, through education, primary 
health care, family planning and nutrition.’°® As the report points out, 
these policies are consistent with the objectives of structural adjustment, 
as they both seek to use labour more efficiently.” The report includes a 
chapter on transfers and safety nets, but treats them as a peripheral part 
of the poverty reduction strategy designed primarily for those too ill, old 
or remote to participate in growth. °’ 

This structural adjustment-friendly approach to poverty held sway for 
some time, but it eventually came to be contested and replaced. The 
dynamics underpinning this shift were similar to those discussed above, 
with contested failures leading to a process of problematization and 
renegotiation, as policy-oriented economists and internal actors struggled 
to redefine both the problem of poverty and the way to respond to it. 

Three key failures played a crucial role in precipitating the shift to a 
new poverty reduction strategy: the lost decade, the Asian crisis and the 
AIDS crisis. The persistence of poverty in regions including sub-Saharan 
Africa, in some cases despite growth in gross domestic product (GDP), 
challenged Bank economists’ assumptions about the straightforward link 
between growth and poverty reduction. The effects of the Asian crisis, 
including the sudden immiseration of huge swathes of the population that 
had achieved a reasonable standard of living, revealed how fragile income 
security could be. The devastating impact of AIDS in Africa as well as the 
proliferation of civil conflicts made it increasingly clear that poverty was 
linked to community-level or even nation-wide shocks. These events 
forced Bank staff to recognize the potential for unexpected events to 
disrupt development plans. If shocks played a significant role in people’s 
lives, then Bank staff needed to pay more attention to the vulnerability of 
poor people and take a closer look at ways of addressing it.” 

These events did not automatically translate into new poverty reduc- 
tion strategies, but instead sparked an intense series of debates among 
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development practitioners and economists. These were the kinds of 
debates that might be called “hot” debates, following Michel Callon, as 
it was not only the question of how to reduce poverty that was up for 
grabs, but also far more fundamental questions about what counts as 
poverty, how to measure it, and the nature of the relationship between 
poverty and growth.°° Two debates in particular played a crucial role in 
redefining poverty at the World Bank and in the wider development 
community: one set of debates on the relationship between poverty and 
growth, and another on the social policies needed to respond to 
poverty. 

By the late 1990s, a growing number of economists, at the Bank and 
elsewhere, were challenging assumptions about the benefits of neoliberal 
growth-oriented policies for the poor: they included Dani Rodrik, who 
called the growth versus poverty reduction controversy a “hollow 
debate,” as well as Francois Bourgignon, Ravi Kanbur, who was lead 
author on the 2000-1 WDR, and Joseph Stiglitz, then Chief Economist 
at the Bank.°' They pointed to the inconsistent relationship between 
growth and poverty reduction: as Bourgignon noted, the extent to which 
poverty could be reduced through growth was highly elastic, depending 
on domestic factors including the level of inequality.’ 

Ranged against them was a group of economists committed to the 
belief that, as the title of one controversial article put it, “Growth 1s Good 
for the Poor.”°’ Although Dollar and Kraay, the authors of this article, 
have since argued that they did not intend their paper to be seen as a 
manifesto for growth alone, they did set out to make a case for the virtues 
of neoliberal growth. Other Bank economists and a large number of 
IMF-based economists, as well as leading figures in the US Treasury, 
supported their position.°* Over time, a partial compromise was achieved 
around the idea of “pro-poor growth” — which became something of a 
mantra at the OECD and DFID: an approach that focused on the 
conditions in which growth produced reductions in poverty.°” 

A second, less publicized, debate was also under way around this time 
among economists interested in social protection. Thinking in this area 
began to shift in the 1980s and early 1990s, following Amartya Sen’s 
work on famines, which showed that they are often the result of failures of 
social entitlements to food, rather than in the actual supply of food.°° 
Sen’s work influenced the growing literature on hazards and disasters, 
which focused on individuals’ vulnerability to their effects — a literature 
that also began to influence social policy thinking.°’ These studies lead to 
social policy experts beginning to shift from social welfare to social protec- 
tion as their organizing framework. In the process, they redefined the 
goals of social protection as more dynamic, not only designed to protect 
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individuals from poverty but also to prevent their falling into poverty and 
to promote their capacity to respond to risks.°° 

Although contested failures and external debates played a necessary 
role in creating the conditions of possibility for new policies to emerge, 
the specific shape that they took also depended on the particular dynam- 
ics within the World Bank. In the end, the strategy of social risk became a 
way of moving the social protection agenda ahead without provoking too 
much opposition from more conservative elements within the Bank, and 
without straying from a market-oriented approach to development. 

Within the World Bank, the Social Protection and Labor unit was the 
key advocate for redefining poverty as social risk. This unit is one of the 
newest at the Bank, created in 1996 to bring together pensions, labour 
market policy and safety nets under one roof. Robert Holzmann was 
hired as director of this new unit to lead the process of developing a 
strategy for the sector, and became a powerful driving force behind the 
idea of defining poverty in terms of social risk.°’ The concept of social 
risk allowed its advocates to redefine social transfers as productive invest- 
ments, increasing the relative importance of social protection within the 
institution. Although, as I will discuss in the Conclusion, these efforts 
met with resistance, they also achieved some success. As a later report on 
the effects of the social protection strategy notes: 


Social protection (SP) is moving up on the development agenda. Dismissed as 
ineffective, expensive or even detrimental to development in developing countries, 
it is now increasingly understood that assisting individuals, households and 
communities in dealing with diverse risks is needed for accelerated poverty 
reduction and sustained economic and human development. ’° 


The focus on social risk and vulnerability was also a way of countering 
certain country representatives’ ambivalence about social protection. 
Many Executive Directors, including those from East Asia, saw pensions 
and safety nets as expensive luxuries. The focus on social risk and 
vulnerability reframed these expenses as investments.’' As Holzmann, 
the Director of Social Protection at the time, noted: 


Social protection strategies were usually a headache to have to bring to the Board: 
everybody has an opinion and it tends to be an uphill battle (for every two 
countries, there are five opinions). We used risk management as an organizing 
framework to appeal to those not always supportive of social protection — those 
who focus more on efficiency. On the other hand, those who supported 
redistribution were okay with this approach.” 


Emphasizing social risk and vulnerability was a strategy designed to 
address the problem of poverty without provoking too much opposition. 
Yet its advocates did face some resistance from within the Bank’s 
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bureaucracy. Social protection was, after all, a new unit in the Bank; 
moreover, those economists with the most intellectual capital in the 
organization were those working for the Research Department and the 
poverty reduction and economic management (PREM) network, few of 
whom had any background in social protection.’’ Holzmann notes that 
when he first explained the idea of social risk to Martin Ravallion, now 
the Director of Research at the Bank, he responded “Robert, this is 
rubbish.”’* Other staff saw the effort to redefine poverty as vulnerability 
and social risk as an attempt to take over other units’ territory — for 
example, those in PREM tasked with measuring poverty using other 
methodologies.” Although the social risk framework ultimately gained 
influence through its inclusion in the social protection strategy (SPS) and 
the WDR, it was nonetheless contested within the institution. ’° 


The social risk and vulnerability framework 


What form did this new conception of poverty as risk and vulnerability 
take? Although the fullest statement of the social risk and vulnerability 
approach is articulated in the SPS, it is useful to examine it together with 
the 2000-1 WDR, Attacking Poverty, which included social risk as one of 
its key concepts, because it allows us to compare it with the 1990-1 
WDR discussed earlier. 

In contrast to the unabashedly neoliberal tone of the 1990-1 WDR, 
the 2000-1 report is a much subtler document. The three main “pillars” 
of the WDR strategy are opportunity, empowerment and security. 
“Opportunity” bears the most resemblance to the earlier report, as it is 
focused on “making markets work better for poor people.”’’ Yet much of 
the analysis in the more recent WDR, as well as in the SPS, focuses on 
the ways that markets can fail poor people if they are not managed 
effectively. “® 

One way of resolving such market failures is by focusing on increasing 
poor people’s “security,” which the 2000-1 WDR authors define as 
reducing their vulnerability and increasing their ability to cope with risks 
and shocks. The concepts of security, risk and vulnerability are closely 
related: 


In the dimensions of income and health, vulnerability is the risk that a household 
or individual will experience an episode of income or health poverty over time. 
But vulnerability also means the probability of being exposed to a number of 
other risks (violence, crime, national disasters, being pulled out of school). "° 


The report spends a significant amount of time describing the different 
risks that poor people face.*° It maps out the different sources of 
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risk — economic, political, environmental, health — as well as the different 
levels of society that they affect. In both the WDR and the SPS, Bank 
staff identify two different kinds of risk: idiosyncratic risks that affect 
individuals or small groups, such as job loss or illness, and covariant risks 
that affect a larger group simultaneously, such as environmental, political 
and health crises.“’ Of course, poor people are not at the mercy of risks 
and have their own coping mechanisms. In fact, the second pillar of the 
2000-1 WDR, “empowerment,” focuses on ways of engaging poor 
people more actively in the management of their economic situation. 

Where the 1990-1 WDR did discuss the problem of shocks, it empha- 
sized the importance of informal and market-based mitigation strategies 
for all but the most vulnerable.** The 2000-1 report, in contrast, because 
of its focus on risk in general, and covariant risk in particular, raises 
doubts about that strategy: large crises tend to undermine informal 
efforts, since everyone is affected simultaneously.*’ 

Reconceptualizing poverty as social risk and vulnerability has had a 
concrete effect on World Bank development practices: over time, policies 
in each of the three areas covered by social protection — labour, pensions 
and safety nets — have been reframed around risk and vulnerability. In the 
labour market sector, for example, thinking at the Bank has shifted away 
from the belief that macroeconomic stabilization and liberalization are 
sufficient to ensure labour market access by the poor.** Bank staff now 
argue that the various informal and private mechanisms that poorer people 
use to respond to shocks (e.g. taking children out of school to work), can 
lead them to under-invest in their human capital: “Thus, public interven- 
tion is needed.”® Another new social protection policy initiative with 
clear affinities with the social risk approach is the conditional cash transfer 
(CCT) strategy. Although CCTs were not invented by the Bank, they are 
now seen as a useful way of managing social risk.°° CCTs are funds 
provided to poor households on the basis of certain conditions — usually 
that they keep their children in school and send them for regular health 
checkups. The cash transfers thus provide two ways of managing risk: in 
the short term, they provide funds to help cope with shocks, while in the 
longer term they seek to foster a population that is healthier and better 
educated, and thus able to manage future risks more effectively. 


Changing governance factors 


Just as we saw in the vulnerability assessment policies discussed above, 
this new conception of poverty as social risk puts the dynamic and 
changeable character of its object front and centre. The 2000-1 WDR 
is illustrative: 
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As traditionally defined and measured, poverty is a static concept — a snapshot 
in time. But insecurity and vulnerability are dynamic — they describe the response 
to changes over time.*’ 


Reconceptualizing poverty as dynamic happened in part because of 
technical developments: as researchers began to categorize the poor into 
two groups — the “always poor” and the “sometimes poor” — they rapidly 
realized that the second group was quite large.°® Rather than assuming 
that the poor and the non-poor were static categories, it therefore made 
sense to try to measure the movement of people into and out of poverty, 
as well as to investigate what was driving that movement. 

Conceptualizing the poor as mobile transforms poverty from a state of 
being into a process. This is a new ontology of poverty: it radically 
transforms the object of development policy. (To borrow a metaphor 
from physics, this is like changing our image of the electron from a 
particle into a wave.) This more dynamic conception of poverty also 
involves a different idea of time. An individual’s or a community’s vulner- 
ability is something that develops over a long period of time; efforts to 
reduce it must also take a long view. Coping with risk is a short-term 
challenge; mitigating and even preventing risks requires longer-term 
planning. In some ways, this extension of the time horizon merely 
deepens the trend in development thinking towards focusing on human 
capital in the form of education and health. Yet the emphasis on risk and 
vulnerability adds a further dimension to the reconceptualization of time, 
in its emphasis on the unpredictability of the future: the future becomes 
an uncertain territory filled with hazards, shocks and risks. 


Small “i” ideas 

This new approach to poverty as social risk is underpinned by new 
institutionalist economics. From the late 1980s until the mid-1990s, 
more narrowly neoclassical schools of thought dominated macroeco- 
nomic thinking at the Bank and the Fund. These theories assumed 
perfectly efficient markets and rational individuals, and generally con- 
cluded that most governmental interventions in the economy were coun- 
terproductive. As I discussed in Chapter 4, although institutionalist 
economists remain within the neoclassical tradition, they focus on what 
causes market failure. Rather than assuming that market-based solutions 
are necessarily the most efficient, institutionalist economists emphasize 
the centrality of institutions in reducing transactions costs and making 
markets work better. 

Both advocates of pro-poor growth and of the new approaches to social 
protection see poverty as a sign of market failure: the fact that poor 
people do not have access to the benefits of the market, such as credit 
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and jobs, is an indication that the market is not working properly. Even 
with increased growth, distortions in the market may persist, making it 
unlikely that growth alone will reduce poverty. Viewing poverty in terms 
of market failure legitimizes poverty reduction efforts as central to 
broader economic development: making markets work better for poor 
people also ensures that markets work. New institutionalist insights thus 
allow development experts to dig deeper into the causes of poverty 
without challenging the underlying liberal assumption that the market 
is the ultimate solution. 


Techniques 
Reconceptualizing poverty as a process in time also enables (indeed 
requires) a new set of proactive governance techniques. It becomes 
necessary not only to identify those most vulnerable, but also to discover 
the greatest risks that they face, and develop strategies to deal with shocks 
long before they have occurred. Those seeking to redefine the Bank’s 
SPS in the late 1990s discovered 


that a new conceptual framework was needed which moves SP [social protection] 
from a definition by instruments (such as social insurance) to a definition by 
objectives (that is assisting in risk management); from a traditional focus on 
ex-post poverty to ex-ante vulnerability reduction; from seeing SP in our client 
countries largely as safety nets to conceptualizing them as spring boards.*” 


This new conception of poverty as risk required new measurement 
techniques — and new ways of translating those measurements into 
useful inscriptions for policymakers. Among the key techniques that 
the Social Protection staff developed for this task were the risk and 
vulnerability assessments (RVAs). Between 2000 and 2007, World Bank 
staff undertook 132 country-specific RVAs.”” These assessments sought 
to deliver a comprehensive picture of potential shocks, government, 
market and community actors’ vulnerabilities, and their current risk 
management strategies. In theory at least, this four-dimensional map 
(time is also a necessary factor) can be used to develop more nuanced, 
targeted interventions to alter the movement of people into and out of 
poverty. 

The examples of social protection policies discussed above all seek to 
engage more proactively with the target populations, to promote the 
right kind of practices and to pre-empt undesired outcomes. Hence 
labour-market policy is no longer only focused on reducing barriers to 
labour-market flexibility (the classic neoliberal strategy), but is also 
increasingly focused on fostering a better-trained, more work-ready 
population.” 
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Actors 

Poor individuals themselves are one key group of actors who are now 
more directly enrolled in managing risk. The social risk framework not 
only treats poverty as a more dynamic phenomenon but also views the 
poor themselves (or at least some of the poor) as more active participants 
in reducing poverty.” The goal is to provide them with resources and 
incentives to prepare for and prevent risks (through better education, 
small accumulations of savings, etc.) and to manage risks more effectively 
when they do occur (e.g. not remove their children from school). 

Poor individuals are not, however, the only actors in this new approach 
to reducing poverty. The policy also seeks to enrol government, civil 
society and private sector actors into the process of managing social risk. 
The prevalence of covariant risks that affect a broader population simul- 
taneously, and the problems of market failure, mean that individual and 
market-based risk management is not enough. While there is therefore a 
role for the public sector, the government is seen primarily as a means to 
“supplement” existing private and individual risk management strategies 
rather than replace them:”” 


In an ideal world with perfectly symmetrical information and complete markets, 
all risk management arrangements can and should be market-based (except 
for the instruments protecting the incapacitated). However, in the real world, 
all risk management arrangements will play important roles that are likely to 
change over time.”* 


Who are the actors involved in these various “risk management arrange- 
ments”? New institutionalist economics provides a particular lens for 
understanding and engaging with both institutional and individual 
actors — one that blurs the boundaries between public and private, state 
and market, and that sees them largely through the lens of service provi- 
sion. These actors are both public and private (and sometimes both at 
once): they are private sector actors providing insurance; they are indi- 
viduals and families demanding protection and developing new forms of 
self-insurance; they are actors at various levels of government providing 
traditional forms of social protection; and they are NGOs, acting as 
service providers and as advocates for better risk management. What 
matters is not where they are, but what they do.” 

The social risk framework reconceptualizes the relationships among 
these actors through a range of different market-based metaphors, such 
as competition, supply and demand: 


Social protection should contribute to a better match between the supply and the 
demand of risk management instruments. There are many suppliers of social risk 
management instruments, such as individuals, households, communities, 
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non-governmental organizations, financial markets, governments at different 
: : : A A 96 
levels, bilateral donors, and international organizations. 


As one passage from the 2000-1 WDR notes, “This is not an issue of the 
state versus the market, but of the use of different agents and mechan- 
isms depending on the type of activity.””’ These heterogeneous social 
actors are represented in very similar terms as parts in a larger, more 
social or even political kind of market mechanism, in which individuals, 
NGOs, communities, IOs and others can act as a source of demand for 
risk management, as well as being sources of its supply.” 


Power and authority 
The techniques involved in managing risk and vulnerability rely as much 
on productive as on exclusionary forms of power. The goal of this kind of 
policy is not just to reduce poverty, but also to constitute a new kind of 
low-income individual, better capable of managing risk and thus able to 
gain and sustain a better quality of life.°” Bank staff are themselves keen 
on the productive and proactive aspects of this new poverty-reduction 
framework. ^” In their 2009 review of social protection, staff note, “The 
productive, as opposed to the redistributive, role of safety nets is becom- 
ing more recognized.”'°’ Moreover, the concept note and the consult- 
ations for the new 2012-22 SPS places even more emphasis on the 
importance of promoting more resilient communities and individuals. 1°? 

Risk is a category rather than a thing: it is a way that we make the world 
calculable in particular kinds of ways. Risks are beyond our control and 
yet also very much subject to our understanding: a risk by definition is 
something that can be understood through a logic of probability (as 
opposed to uncertainty, ambiguity and other kinds of indeterminacy).'°’ 
Risk-based policies are well suited to the productive application of 
power, particularly in the context of a market economy, in which risk is 
never viewed as an entirely bad thing. According to the World Bank, risk 
is an essential tool for understanding poverty, not only because shocks 
can wreak havoc with efforts to raise incomes (risk as a bad thing), but 
also because as poor people find themselves with fewer tools for man- 
aging risks, they are less likely to undertake riskier activities, and thus 
forgo the potential gains that they might make (risk as a good thing).'°* 
Risk is thus understood as a double-edged problem: it is not universally 
bad, but needs to be both mitigated and exploited through careful policy 
interventions. 

As with the policies discussed earlier, the social risk framework relies 
on a combination of expert and popular authority to underpin its legit- 
imacy. It is not just IFI experts or government bureaucrats who are 
responsible for applying this new understanding of social risk, but rather 
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a range of public and private organizations, and the poor themselves, who 
are to take on a more active role in reducing their vulnerability and 
managing risk. We therefore see a similar process of distributing both 
expert and popular authority to a wider range of “capable” actors as we 
witnessed in the debt vulnerability assessments discussed above. 

The fact that these forms of power are productive does not make them 
any less exclusionary, however. As a number of social policy analysts have 
pointed out, even as the social risk framework engages a wider range of 
poor people in the process of managing risks, it also tends to neglect those 
less capable of such active self-governance, leading policymakers to 
downplay the problems of the chronically poor.'°? The strategy’s 
emphasis on shocks also leads staff to de-emphasize subtler sources of 
vulnerability, such as those associated with gender, class, ethnicity or 
other more structural fault-lines.'°° More fundamentally, the frame- 
work’s tendency to define poverty in absolute rather than relative terms 
(downplaying inequality) and to view poverty reduction as a “win-win” 
policy, means that more politically difficult, structural solutions to 
poverty tend to get short shrift.'°’ While these new policies on risk and 
vulnerability may take a less direct approach to their objects, they are 
therefore no less powerful in their effects — both intended and unintended. 


A more provisional kind of governance 


It is not just the increasing emphasis on risk but, more importantly, the 
new focus on the problem of vulnerability, that indicate the rise of a more 
provisional style of governance among IFIs today. Many of the patterns 
that I have discussed in this chapter echo the broader trend towards a risk 
society or the governmentality of risk that scholars such as Ulrich Beck, 
Mitchell Dean and Nikolas Rose have explored. My study has revealed 
an increasing preoccupation among IFI actors with calculating, cata- 
loguing and trying to manage the various dangers and possible unknowns 
posed by the modern world. It has also revealed the increasing reflexivity 
of IFI actors about the problem of uncertainty, as Beck and Dean have 
noted in their work, and a growing reliance on individuals’ and commu- 
nities’ responsibility for self-governance, as Rose has discussed. 

Why, then, talk about the turn to a more provisional form of govern- 
ance rather than simply reading this as another example of the govern- 
mentality of risk? The two insights are not mutually incompatible. Yet, 
I want to argue, the shift by IFI actors from risk to vulnerability points to 
a more equivocal and less confident approach to governance than that 
suggested by much of the risk literature. Part of what makes risk such an 
appealing concept for policymakers is its promise to make indeterminacy 
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calculable. Risk managers tell us that they may not know what will 
happen exactly, but they can at least tell us the likelihood of certain 
things occurring. Confidence in this kind of quantitative risk assessment 
was challenged in recent years by the failure to predict 9/11 and the 
global financial crisis. Quantitative risk management techniques remain 
popular but they have now been supplemented by more imaginative 
processes, like the scenario analyses discussed in this chapter, which seek 
to imagine and prepare for various “worst-case” situations. ‘°° 

The new policies examined above point to a second way in which the 
confidence of traditional risk management has been undermined: 
through increased focus on vulnerability. Risk and vulnerability are both 
ontological concepts that encourage their users to see the world differ- 
ently: as less stable and more prone to shocks and uncertainties. Yet the 
ontological character of vulnerability is different from that of risk. When 
IMF and World Bank actors use the concept of risk, they treat it as 
something “out there” in the form of exogenous shocks or opportunities 
to be seized. Vulnerabilities, on the other hand, are imagined as lying 
deep within countries and individuals. They are the inner weaknesses 
that determine how we react to shocks. The concept of vulnerability is 
thus both useful and unsettling from the point of view of organizational 
experts. It is useful, because it allows IFI staff to develop better models of 
the likely effects of given shocks. But vulnerability is also an unsettling 
concept because it acknowledges the essential fragility of individuals and 
countries. Moreover, because it turns out that the various sources of 
vulnerability are profoundly political and social — linked to institutional 
quality and social inclusion — such fragilities are difficult to fix through 
conventional economic expertise. 

There is thus an aporia at the heart of these new efforts to govern risk 
and vulnerability: indeterminacy persists at the very source of the efforts 
to manage it.'°” Despite the veneer of confidence that we find in many 
IFI documents about their capacity to measure and manage these more 
pervasive unknowns, there exists an underlying sense of unease, a partial 
if unconscious recognition of the sheer magnitude of the challenges 
involved. This unease, in turn, underpins a more provisional approach 
to governance. 

This provisional governance strategy is explicitly focused on the prob- 
lem of failure. The shocks of the 1990s and 2000s led policymakers to 
recognize that the volatility of the global political economy meant that 
failure was always a possibility. The best that could be hoped for was the 
more effective management of risks and vulnerabilities — a strategy that 
keeps one eye on the possibility of failure, all the while seeking to prevent 
or mitigate its worst effects. 
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One of the key features of these new governance practices is their 
attempt to act pre-emptively and proactively — to stay one step ahead of 
this more volatile world. For example, the vulnerability exercises seek “to 
strengthen the staff’s capacity to spot vulnerabilities and flag potential 
pressure points in LICs arising from external triggers before they material- 
ize.”''° Similarly, social risk management aims to shift resources towards 
ex-ante measures focused on preventing and mitigating risks, rather than 
relying on more costly efforts to cope once the risks have occurred.''' 
The techniques and forms of power that the IFIs use to achieve these 
ends, moreover, are increasingly indirect in form. There is less emphasis 
on formal conditionality and more focus on constituting the right kinds 
of risk-bearing individuals and governments, and of creating the condi- 
tions necessary for them to take on governance tasks themselves. 

Many of the techniques used to foster this kind of self-governance, 
moreover, are highly symbolic: the goal is not simply to use risk assess- 
ments to inform concrete domestic policies, but also to use the signalling 
power of various country risk scores, like the debt sustainability analysis 
ratings, to change investors’ and countries’ behaviour. Yet these scores 
are massive oversimplifications of highly complex phenomena. They 
often rely heavily on other, equally contestable, rankings such as the 
CPIA. A series of considerable leaps of logic is thus involved in these 
scores. And while all of these rating systems seek to black-box their many 
assumptions, they are still vulnerable to criticism. As I will discuss further 
in the Conclusion, the methodological assumptions underpinning the 
social risk framework and the various vulnerability assessments remain 
the subject of considerable contestation within as well as outside the IFIs. 

Those involved in developing and defending efforts to manage risk and 
vulnerability, moreover, are often quite aware of such problems, produ- 
cing a more cautious kind of governance and a tendency to try to hedge 
against the possibility of failure. Such an approach is particularly clear in 
documents on the IMF’s vulnerability assessment exercise, which is the 
most ambitious of the risk-management policies. The staff note: 


The exercise does not aim to predict the timing of crises or acute economic distress. 
Past attempts at crisis prediction have a mixed record at best. The exercise instead 
strives to flag the underlying vulnerabilities that predispose countries to economic 
disruption in the event of external shocks.!!” 


These policies thus support Niklas Luhmann’s contention that risk man- 
agement is a form of expertise that seeks to inoculate itself against failure; 
by recognizing the ever-present chance of failure, and by avoiding making 
any definitive predictions, risk managers are able to promise better chances 
of success, all the while hedging against the possibility of failure.'!” 
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Together, these efforts to manage risk and vulnerability constitute a 
more provisional form of governance — one that is always aware of the 
possibility of failure, that seeks to pre-empt and prevent it, often indir- 
ectly, but that is forced in the process onto increasingly symbolic and 
fragile methodological terrain, and as a result becomes ever more cau- 
tious in its governance efforts. Underlying this more provisional 
approach to governance is the aporia I discussed above: an awareness 
of the fragility of all claims to knowing such profound unknowns. In fact, 
all three of the new strategies discussed so far in this book rely on a set of 
methodological gambles on their ability to measure and evaluate highly 
complex processes like ownership, good governance, vulnerability and 
risk. The final strategy that I will examine seeks to tackle this problem of 
measurement head-on, and to develop a new epistemology of develop- 
ment finance: one that hinges on the possibility of measuring something 
called “results.” 


8 Measuring results 


Accurate measurement has become something of a holy grail in 
development finance, viewed as a mythical key to figuring out what 
works and what does not — and why. The pursuit of better ways of 
measuring and assessing development successes and failures is not new. 
Yet the forms measurement takes and the roles it plays have evolved. As 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF), World Bank and key donors 
have adopted the new strategies that I have discussed in previous 
chapters — new standards of governance and transparency, policies 
aimed at fostering local ownership and reducing vulnerability and risk — 
they have also developed ever more complex models, indicators 
and matrixes to try to measure these policies and their effects. In the 
process, there has emerged a veritable industry surrounding policy 
Measurement and evaluation. These new practices of measurement 
represent an important new governance strategy — one that not only 
follows from the other three discussed so far in this book, but which also 
plays a crucial role in making them possible. 

Such efforts to redesign measurement techniques can be seen in 
a wide range of different international financial institution (IFI) and 
donor policies — including efforts to define and operationalize ownership, 
develop new governance indicators, measure compliance with new 
standards and codes, and assess risk and vulnerability. Different insti- 
tutions have tackled these challenges in diverse ways. Yet one theme that 
has been consistent in virtually all of the organizations that I have looked 
at has been the attempt to reorient measurement around results.’ This 
new results-oriented approach to measurement and evaluation has 
played an important role in the shift towards the more provisional form 
of governance that I have been discussing in this book. 

This chapter will move beyond the IMF and World Bank and consider 
various donors, international agreements and organizations in order 
to trace the spread of the ideas and practices underpinning the current 
focus on results. Even more than those of standardization, ownership and 
risk management, the emergence of the results strategy can only be fully 
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appreciated by moving beyond individual IFIs, tracing the evolution of 
new practices within a wider community of organizations, and focusing 
on the meso-level of analysis — the specific techniques, ideas, actors and 
forms of power and authority through which these institutions have 
sought to measure results. 

Why does measurement matter? I began this book by suggesting that 
a decade and a half ago, key players in finance and development faced 
a serious erosion of their expert authority in the context of several 
contested failures. These failures precipitated significant debates about 
what constituted success and failure in development finance — debates 
that were, at their heart, about questions of measurement: if so many 
past policies that were once deemed successes had in fact resulted in 
failure, then clearly something needed to be done not only about how 
development finance was performed, but also about how its successes 
and failures were measured. One of the key means of re-founding expert 
authority has therefore been through the development of new ways of 
measuring and evaluating policies — not just their inputs and outputs, but 
also their outcomes, or results, providing a new metric for defining 
success and failure. The hope of the various organizations adopting these 
Measurement strategies is that by demonstrating successful results they 
will be able to justify their policies, thus re-legitimizing development 
efforts by re-establishing them on sound methodological grounds. 

As I suggested in Chapter 2, the politics of failure is closely linked 
to the process of problematization. Debates about failure often lead to 
the identification of new problems and the development of new ways of 
governing them. In fact, in the case of the practice of results measure- 
ment, its history is long enough that we can actually identify two key 
moments of problematization, the first and more significant of which was 
triggered by a belief in the failure of government in the 1980s, leading 
to the introduction of the practice of results management into Western 
bureaucracies, and the second of which was triggered by the perceived 
failure of aid, making results a central element of the aid effectiveness 
agenda in the 1990s and 2000s. 

While demonstrating the results of development policy initiatives 
may sound relatively straightforward, it is in fact a very ambitious under- 
taking. This effort to develop new kinds of measurement is both a 
methodological and an epistemological exercise. As different develop- 
ment practitioners, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and state 
leaders have debated whether and how to focus on results, they have 
also been contesting the basis of development expertise. Drawing on 
the insights of Michel Callon and Bruno Latour in this chapter, I will 
examine how these new measurement techniques work to create a new 
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kind of fact. While talking about “evidence-based” policies, they have 
also sought to reconstitute what counts as evidence.” Results-based 
measurement involves a promise of a new way of knowing not just how 
to count economic activities, but also what can be counted, and therefore 
what counts. 

Those involved in developing and implementing the strategy of 
results-based measurement thus not only draw on particular, small 
“i” ideas — new public management, public choice theory and participatory 
development — but also seek to transform the epistemological underpin- 
nings of expertise. They do so using two principle techniques: performative 
inscriptions such as the “results chain,” and various technologies of com- 
munity that reach out to civil society and other affected groups. Advocates 
of the results agenda seek to enrol a range of new actors in the practices 
of measurement and evaluation, particularly bureaucrats in both lending 
agencies and recipient countries. Although by engaging new actors the 
strategy does redistribute a measure of expert authority to a wider group, it 
also seeks to reconstitute them into more results-oriented kinds of actors, 
through the development of a “results culture.” Power dynamics thus 
remain a key dimension of this governance strategy, although they often 
take less direct forms than in the past. 

As measurement techniques have become integrated into the day- 
to-day work of development policy, international organizations (IOs) 
and donors are seeking to govern through measurement. They are 
engaging in a highly provisional form of governance practice: one that 
seeks proactively to transform the culture of evaluation so profoundly 
that bureaucratic actors change the way that they develop programs by 
anticipating their ultimate results. This is an indirect form of govern- 
ance, operating through the most peripheral and technical of arenas — 
measurement and evaluation — in an effort to transform the assumptions 
underpinning the management of development finance. And while 
results may appear like the most concrete of policy objectives, they in 
fact depend on a highly constructed and symbolic set of techniques — the 
results chain — in order to be made visible. The symbolic character of the 
assumptions underpinning the results agenda does occasionally threaten 
its credibility. Yet, paradoxically, its proponents are able to exploit these 
leaps of logic in order to deliver good results in often-questionable 
circumstances, thus hedging against the risk of failure. 


Where it came from 


Although results-based measurement has only dominated development 
lending over the past five years, it has a much longer history. This recent 
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reorientation around results can be linked back to two small ideas 
and an influential technique — new public management thinking, 
participatory development and evaluation, and the logical framework 
or “LOGFRAME?” approach to development projects. Current results- 
based thinking and practice is increasingly driven by top-down new 
public management and LOGFRAME-style analysis; however, it has 
integrated a measure of the more bottom-up participatory approach 
and language. The potency and appeal of the idea of results owes a great 
deal to the fact that it can be understood from these rather different 
starting places, even though in recent years the strategy has moved away 
from its participatory roots. 


The “failure” of government and new public management 


New public management and results-based measurement emerged in 
response to a widespread — if contested — problematization of the role 
of the public sector in the 1980s and 1990s in the wake of the purported 
failure of “big government.” The public sector had expanded massively 
after the Great Depression and the Second World War, in order to 
provide social and political stability to support the economy. Keynesian 
economic theory, emphasizing the central role for government in 
smoothing out the wider swings of the business cycle, played a crucial 
role in both legitimizing and operationalizing the public sector’s role. 
The oil crises and stagflation of the 1970s seriously undermined elite 
support for this economic model, and Keynesian economic ideas — and 
the governments that had sought to implement them — came under 
increasing attack. Leading the charge were public choice theorists 
and their supporters in the newly elected conservative governments 
in the UK and the US, where Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan 
were now in power.’ 

The theoretical underpinnings of the new public management ideas 
that began to transform government practice are relatively straight- 
forward: public management gurus such as David Osborne and Ted 
Gaebler sought to adapt the insights of public choice theory to the 
practices of government agencies — and in doing so to transform them 
from bureaucracies into something that resembled the rapidly changing 
face of private sector organizations.” As I have discussed in earlier 
chapters, public choice theory seeks to apply economic conceptions 
of humans as essentially rational self-interested maximizers to a wide 
array of different non-economic contexts.° Doing so leads public choice 
scholars to the premise that markets are the most effective means for 
achieving an optimal distribution of goods and economic growth. 
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While public choice advocates therefore tend to support the transfer 
of all possible activities to the private sector, they nonetheless recognize 
the need for some governmental role — particularly for the provision of 
public goods that would otherwise be underprovided. Yet they remain 
deeply suspicious of traditional public bureaucracies, seeing them as a 
source of inefficient rent-seeking and thus a major drag on growth. In 
the 1980s and 1990s, new public management scholars sought to solve 
this dilemma by proposing wide-ranging changes to the public sector 
(symbolized by the shift from “public administration” to “public man- 
agement” as the preferred term).’ The goal was quite simply to make the 
public sector operate more like the private sector — by introducing 
competition, individual responsibility and performance evaluations 
based on results. 

This problematization of results thus emerged out of claims about the 
failure of government. Amidst the widespread debate about the causes of 
the economic set-backs of the 1970s and early 1980s, new public man- 
agement proponents argued that there had been a fundamental failure 
in how government worked: they saw the traditional public service’s 
emphasis on collective responsibility and accountability as misguided 
and sought to develop a way of doing government’s work that would 
mimic firms by individualizing responsibility. The key to doing so was 
to link individuals’ or units’ actions to results, making them responsible 
for their own successes and failures — and thus hopefully reducing the 
prevalence of policy failure. 

This new way of managing the public sector soon took off in 
the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Canada, the United States and 
Australia.” New Zealand became the poster child for public choice 
advocates, showcased by the World Bank among others as a model of 
public sector reform.’ Beginning in 1988, the government introduced 
Massive institutional reforms, transforming relationships between 
government and public service into a series of contractual arrangements 
in which managers were responsible for the delivery of specific results 
but had significant discretion over how to meet them. As Alan Schick, a 
consultant with the World Bank’s Public Sector Group, noted in a 1998 
paper, “New Zealand has brought its public management much more 
closely into line with institutionalist economics and with contemporary 
business practices.” 1° 

The first wave of interest in results-based management was as much 
neoliberal as it was neoconservative in flavour, driven by a belief 
in reducing the size of government. Results-based measurement thus 
survived the end of the Thatcher—Reagan era and, in the mid-1990s, 
began to take a more widespread hold among Organisation of Economic 
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Co-operation and Development (OECD) countries, becoming, for 
example, the centrepiece of Vice President Al Gore’s National Perform- 
ance Review in the United States and of Paul Martin’s Program Review 
in Canada.'' The OECD championed the spread of such policies to 
all industrialized nations, arguing for “a radical change in the ‘culture’ 
of public administration” in order to improve public sector “efficiency 
and effectiveness.” 1’ 


Results in development agencies 


The growing popularity of new public management soon took hold 
in development organizations, particularly among bilateral donors. 
Performance management became the watchword, and results the key 
determinant of success. This new enthusiasm for measuring results 
combined with two other already-present trends within the aid commu- 
nity - LOGFRAME analysis and participatory development. 

Back in 1969, the US Agency for International Development (USAID) 
had commissioned a group called Practical Concepts to develop the 
program design framework that became the LOGFRAME."”’ Although 
results matrixes have evolved over time, this initial framework established 
many of their crucial elements. The LOGFRAME (Figure 8.1) encour- 
aged development planners to focus on outputs rather than inputs, and 
required them to identify “objectively verifiable indicators,” the “means 
of verification” and the “important assumptions” for each step in the 
process. Within a few years of its development, thirty-five other aid 
agencies and NGOs had begun to use the LOGFRAME in their work. '* 

Two and a half decades later, as new public management thinking 
spread across the Western world, the US Government Performance and 
Results Act, which tied budgetary decisions to measurable results, 
was passed with bipartisan support and was soon applied to USAID.” 
If anything, the pressure on development agencies was even more acute 
than other areas of government policy, since it was believed that finan- 
cing for development was even less good value for public money than 
that spent on domestic programs. If the initial focus on the problem 
of results was a response to the perceived failure of the public sector, 
the later concern with development results was linked to the more 
specific belief that development aid in particular was inefficient. Yet, 
despite these considerable pressures, the move to results-based manage- 
ment was a contested one. In fact, Andrew Natsios notes that the USAID 
Administrator at the time, Brian Atwood, saw the performance-based 
legislation as contrary to the needs of his agency. Yet he ultimately 
decided to accept the lesser of two evils (the first being the abolition 
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PROJECT DESIGN SUMMARY Life of Project: 
LOGICAL FRAMEWORK From Fy. to Fy. 
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Project Title: __._ = Date Prepared 
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been achieved: 
Outputs: Magnitude of Outputs: Assumptions for providing 
Outputs: 
Inputs: Implementation Target: Assumptions for providing 
(Type and Quality) Inputs: 


Figure 8.1 The LOGFRAME’® 
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of the agency, proposed by conservative members of Congress), hoping 
that “he could prove to USAID’s adversaries that foreign aid works and 
could produce quantitatively measurable program results.” '’ 

The World Bank also began to focus on results management in the 
1990s, championing its spread to low- and middle-income countries. 
The Bank had a long history of focusing on public-sector reform in 
borrowing countries.'* By the late 1990s, its staff were focusing on its 
good governance agenda, convinced that institutional reform was vital 
for policy success. It was in this context that the staff involved in public 
sector management — now located within the poverty reduction and 
economic management (PREM) area — began to emphasize the adoption 
of new public management-inspired reforms in developing countries, 
including results-based measurement.” 

The spread of these new public management-inspired ideas into devel- 
opment policy was not entirely smooth, however, for it encountered a 
second, somewhat different approach to evaluation — one that emphasized 
local knowledge and participation. Participatory approaches to project 
evaluation had existed for many years, particularly among NGOs, but 
became increasingly popular with the publication of Robert Chambers’ 
work on participatory rural appraisals (PRA) in the mid-1990s.*° PRAs 
were a more participatory version of the earlier Rapid Rural Appraisals 
(RRAs) which emphasized the cost-effectiveness and usefulness of project 
evaluations that relied on local knowledge (often through interviews) 
rather than more formal quantitative analyses.”' The chief difference 
of participatory evaluations was that they were to be driven by locals 
themselves, and organized around their concerns. The objective of 
participatory appraisals was not simply to extract information from local 
populations, but to empower them to identify their own needs and assess 
development programs’ success in meeting them.” Here then was another 
strategy for measuring and evaluating the success of development 
programs, but one that focused on meeting poor people’s needs rather 
than on ensuring organizational efficiency. 

Development organizations struggled with these tensions. At the 
World Bank, different units adopted different approaches to measure- 
ment and evaluation, with the PREM focusing on public-sector reform 
and public choice-inspired results management, while those involved in 
social development relied more on participatory approaches inspired 
by Chambers’ work.” At the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA), which introduced its first results-based management 
policy around the same time as USAID in the mid-1990s, there were also 
discussions about how to reconcile different approaches to measurement 
and evaluation.” One 1996 CIDA paper made a careful distinction 
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between top-down, donor-controlled management by results and a more 
bottom-up, indigenized management for results.” While the first was 
often focused on more bureaucratic objectives such as reporting back 
to stakeholders, the second was designed to improve performance in the 
field. The authors noted that most CIDA policies and practices to that 
point had been dominated by the first of these approaches. While the 
paper’s authors supported results-based management in principle, they 
made a strong case for developing a more dynamic, even experimental 
approach which they felt was better suited to meeting CIDA’s increasing 
concern with institutional development. 


Analysing early results-oriented approaches 


Despite their differences, these earlier versions of measurement and 
evaluation had similarly ambitious objectives: to transform development 
governance by creating new kinds of facts, enrolling new participants, 
redistributing expert authority, and using productive power to constitute 
new, more proactive actors. 

The New Zealand-inspired approach to results management required a 
new kind of counting and accounting to ensure that public sector managers 
had achieved the targets set out in their contracts. At the heart of results- 
based management is a particular kind of inscription: the causal chain, or 
logical framework, which seeks to create logical connections between inputs, 
outputs and outcomes (Figure 8.2).°° In creating such a framework, public 
sector or IO staff must develop a results chain that links each step in the 
policy process, effectively identifying causal relationships between a particu- 
lar input (such as training more doctors), an expected output (more doctors 
in a region), and a range of desired outcomes (a healthier population). At 
each stage, it is also necessary to identify indicators that will allow for the 
measurement and monitoring of each step in the causal chain (e.g. counting 
the number of doctors). The objective of this system is to establish a direct 
link between bureaucrats’ actions and the outcomes that result, in order 
to make public-sector actors accountable for the services rendered (or not). 

PRAs also sought to create a new kind expertise using new techniques. 
Chambers sought to replace statistical techniques with participatory 
processes that produced their findings by talking to the local population. 
It took time for these new fact-producing techniques to be widely accepted; 
as Chambers notes, the earliest practitioners who used RRA-like techniques 
felt obliged to do more traditional, quantitative and time-consuming 
studies after the fact, in order to persuade development agencies that 
their results were credible.” It was only over time, as Chambers’ ideas 
began to gain momentum, that the kinds of facts that RRAs and PRAs 
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collected — interview data, stakeholders’ opinions, drawings and other 
kinds of non-verbal information — began to be viewed as authoritative. 

Both policy approaches also sought to enrol new actors in their 
results-oriented techniques and, in doing so, to transform the culture of 
development organizations. In the case of the new public management- 
driven approach, the goal was to train borrowing-country bureaucrats 
to use the results chain in their own policy development. The PRAs 
sought to enrol local community actors in the processes of evaluating 
and refining development policy, and to change the way in which develop- 
ment professionals interacted with local actors. Both results approaches 
sought to involve new actors and transform them by changing the culture 
in which they operated. In both cases, the transformation that they sought 
to achieve in bureaucratic actors was quite profound: in the first case, 
bureaucrats were to become more entrepreneurial, driven by rational 
incentives rather than traditional notions of public service, more adaptive 
to change and accountable to their political masters. In the second, devel- 
opment agency staff were to renounce their efforts to control the evaluation 
process and act as facilitators for the voices of others. In both cases, a 
profound cultural transformation was the goal. 

Of course, the forms of expertise that each kind of strategy sought 
to create and authorize, the actors they sought to enrol and the changes 
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in culture that they sought to foster were quite different. Yet some initial 
points of contact did exist even in the infancy of these two result-oriented 
approaches; moreover, they were to begin to converge further as time 
went on and the results agenda came to dominate the global governance 
of development over the next decade. 


Recent developments 


The results-based measurement strategy initiated in the 1990s has gained 
significant new impetus over the past decade, as the idea of results has 
been enshrined in three key international agreements: the millennium 
development goals (MGDs) (2000), the Monterrey Consensus (2002) 
and the Paris Declaration (2005). As their name suggests, the MDGs 
establish concrete goals towards which the state signatories agree to 
work in order to reduce poverty. These goals are not only broadly 
defined, such as the goal of reducing extreme poverty and hunger, but 
are also broken down into more concrete targets, such as that of halving 
the proportion of people who suffer from hunger by 2015. Moreover, 
movement towards reaching each of these targets is measured through 
more specific indicators, such as the prevalence of underweight children.”” 
This kind of practice of linking measurable indicators to intermediate 
targets and longer-term goals is central to results-based strategies. 

If the MDGs established a kind of preliminary methodology for 
measuring global results on poverty reduction, then the Monterrey 
Consensus articulated the rationale for integrating results-orientation as 
a key element of developing country public sector reform. It was at the 
Monterrey Conference on Financing Development that an agreement 
was reached on the principles that were to underpin the global govern- 
ance of development aid: the key principle was mutual responsibility, 
whereby industrialized countries agreed to bring aid levels closer to the 
level needed to meet the MDGs in exchange for developing countries’ 
promise to take responsibility for developing “sound policies, good 
governance at all levels and the rule of law.”*° Three years later, when 
OECD countries agreed on the Paris Declaration on Aid Effectiveness, 
results-measurement and evaluation were seen as the central mechanism 
for achieving these better development outcomes.’ 

If advocates for results-based management in the 1980s justified this 
radical shift in public sector governance by claiming that big government 
had failed, those pushing for this more recent problematization of results 
have pointed to the failure of aid effectiveness. As Patrick Grasso, a member 
of the World Bank’s independent evaluation team, noted in a recent 
presentation, the Bank’s emphasis on results emerged in response to the 
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“quality crisis” of the 1980s and 1990s as programs’ success rates declined 
precipitously.” The World Bank President, Paul Wolfensohn, who was 
preoccupied with the institution’s declining success rates, reorganized the 
Operation Evaluation Department (OED) in the mid-1990s, leading to its 
identification of results-based management as one of its strategic 
objectives.” The adoption of results-based management at the Bank and 
among aid agencies was thus driven in part by fear of increasing rates of 
policy failure and a desire to demonstrate tangible policy success to their 
critics. As Grasso notes, “[The] move to results focus and concentration 
on effectiveness means that evaluation matters more than ever,” not only for 
internal reasons, but also because of external pressures, as “[s]hareholders 
want to know whether they are getting ‘value for money.’”** Aid agencies 
and IFIs now need to be able to show the effects of their expenditures 
in order to be able to sell their programs to their leaders and publics. 

Who were the external and internal actors pushing for the results 
strategy? There is little doubt that the US Administration played a major 
role in demanding that all multilateral development banks including 
the World Bank be accountable for results. As Natsios notes, one 
of President Bush’s mantras was that his three priorities were “results, 
results, results.” °° Other countries also pushed for results measurement, 
although with somewhat different objectives in mind: the Nordic countries, 
for example, were interested in providing more output-based aid in the 
health sector,’’ while Latin American countries were keen on assessing 
the impact of World Bank, IMF and donor policies.’ UK representatives 
were generally supportive of greater focus on results at the World Bank 
in the early 2000s. Yet they were careful about what was actually achievable 
in this regard, cautioning against being overly ambitious by seeking 
“the attribution of success to each agency or to individual projects”;*’ and 
arguing that “we are focusing on managing ‘for’ rather than ‘by’ results,” 
echoing the earlier CIDA working paper discussed above.*” 

States were not the only key actors mobilizing behind the new results 
agenda. Internal advocates also played an important role in pushing 
for the results agenda, with not only Wolfensohn but also the Bank’s 
Chief Economist, François Bourgignon, playing leading roles.*? NGOs 
provided another source of support, although in a somewhat tangential 
way: critical NGOs like Eurodad and Oxfam had long argued that the 
IFIs should assess the impact of their policies, championing the Poverty 
and Social Impact Assessment (PSIA) tool at the Bank and the Fund.” 
Although the goal and form of the PSIA is different from results-based 
management, its focus is nonetheless on measuring outcomes and relies 
on similar claims about the value of “evidence-based policy.” Although 
many of these same NGOs have since become more critical of the results 
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agenda, their criticisms have been primarily focused on what kinds of 
results are being measured, rather than on the measurability of results 
more generally.” Finally, the Washington-based think tank, the Center 
for Global Development (CGD) has played a crucial role in moving 
ahead the results agenda through its development and advocacy for a 
“cash on delivery” (COD) approach that links financing with measurable 
outcomes. ** The COD approach has caught on at the World Bank, and 
the CGD has been very active in training Bank staff in this policy.” 


Donors get more quantitative 


As I discussed earlier in this chapter, donor agencies were among the first 
to integrate results-based measurement and evaluation techniques into 
their policies as part of broad-based public-sector reforms. Yet in many of 
these cases, the market-based approach to results was an uncomfortable 
fit for organizations seeking to achieve more complex, process-oriented and 
long-term reforms such as institutional development. These organizations 
were also interested in using more participatory evaluation techniques 
that were sometimes at odds with the techniques or objectives of the 
public-choice approaches. The agencies’ response in many cases was to 
try to find a compromise between the donor and recipient-driven 
approaches and to create more space for flexibility within the results- 
framework. In the late 1990s and early 2000s, DFID, for example, relied 
on more qualitative indicators that better captured the complexities 
on the ground. ° These adaptive strategies helped resolve the tensions in 
results-based management techniques between the goals of reporting (to 
the donor government) and of improving policies (for the recipient com- 
munity). Yet they did so by reducing the clarity of reporting, since numbers 
were often replaced by more complex accounts of successes and failures. 
This particular resolution of the tensions in results management did 
not, however, provide the kind of shot in the arm to the legitimacy 
of development governance that key actors had hoped for. Politicians 
did not just want results, but measurable ones, so that they could take 
them back to their constituencies and explain why the money had been 
spent. In 2004, the Bush Administration was the first to translate this 
desire for quantifiable results into a new kind of development organiza- 
tion: the Millennium Challenge Corporation (MCC). All of this agency’s 
loans were to be tied to borrowers achieving a passing score in several 
quantitative indicators, including indicators on governance. The assist- 
ance in turn was to be linked to clear objectives, and results were to be 
regularly reported to Congress. While the agency ultimately had to fudge 
things a little (after almost no country qualified for financing), and 
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created a new category of threshold programs designed to help countries 
meet the minimum targets, it had nonetheless dared to do what no other 
agency had: to develop quantitative governance-based criteria for aid. In 
the words of one former advisor to the DFID Minister, Claire Short, the 
MCC’s willingness to create hard quantitative criteria was “the elephant 
in the room” that all of the other agencies tried to ignore, but could not.*’ 
Many other governments also dearly wanted to be able to show results 
and justify lending through the clarity of numbers. 

While no other agency has been willing to tie its aid so strictly to 
quantitative measures of country results, many have moved towards 
more rigid kinds of results-based measurement. Both CIDA and DFID, 
which had been more cautious and conflicted in their application of 
measurement and evaluation in the 1990s, were asked by their respective 
ministers to impose a stricter kind of results-based management. At 
CIDA, a new results-based management policy statement was issued 
in 2008 that updated the policy adopted twelve years earlier. This new 
policy makes it very clear that the central objectives of results man- 
agement are entirely focused on bureaucratic objectives: better “planning, 
implementation, monitoring and evaluation,” together with more trans- 
parent reporting to its key stakeholders — Parliament and the Canadian 
public.*® Just six years before, the organization was still struggling with 
the complexities involved in applying more traditional results-based 
management approaches to development programs.*” By 2008, however, 
the difficult debates that had earlier preoccupied the organization had gone 
underground.” What took their place was a very straightforward form 
of top-down results management, or what CIDA staff earlier called a 
“donor-oriented” rather than “field-oriented” approach. ”' 

DFID was similarly pressured to provide clearer data on results to 
its political masters, particularly in the context of growing pressure on 
government budgets.’* As the Overseas Development Institute’s David 
Booth noted in an interview conducted before the 2010 election, aid has 
come to be seen by both Labour and Conservatives as a vote-winner — 
but only if claims about aid making a difference are verifiable.’ DFID’s 
2007 Results Action Plan begins with a mea culpa of sorts: 


DFID needs to make a step change in our use of information. We need to use 
evidence more effectively in order to ensure we are achieving the maximum impact 
from our development assistance. We also need to be able to demonstrate its 
effectiveness more clearly.” 


Demonstrating effectiveness, moreover, means basing more develop- 
ment program decisions on quantitative information: this is the number 
one priority of the reforms proposed in the action plan. In fact, as Booth 
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noted, “senior managers at DFID headquarters adopted a ‘results 
orientation’ that placed a strong emphasis on monitoring quantifiable 
final outcomes, which put a new kind of pressure on program design 
and delivery in country offices.” The Action Plan is also quite frank 
about what its authors believe were the reasons for the decline in the use 
of quantitative information, suggesting that “as our work has moved 
progressively away from discrete project investments, we have made less 
use of tools such as cost-benefit analysis.”’° As DFID moved from 
projects to program-based, longer-term and more country-owned sup- 
port, they also lost the ability to easily link causes and effects, and to 
compare costs and benefits. Decisions were thus no longer easily linked 
to quantitative evidence and it became more difficult to communicate the 
results of development assistance to the public. This new results action 
plan seeks to rectify these perceived failures. As I will discuss further in 
this book’s Conclusion, this attention to “hard” results has only gained 
ground over the past few years, not only in the UK but also in several 
other key donor countries with conservative governments, including 
Canada and the Netherlands. 


The World Bank’s recent initiatives 


In the past decade, the World Bank has also “mainstreamed” results-based 
measurement. Before this shift occurred, the results-based approaches of 
PREM’s public-sector teams and the social development groups were 
not well integrated into the core of Bank operations. Integration first began 
in the context of the organization’s development of Poverty Reduction 
Strategy Papers (PRSPs) together with the IMF, in 1999.’’ The PRSP 
was supposed to include general objectives and more specific targets 
and indicators that could then be monitored by both the borrowing 
government and the lending institutions. The idea of results was thus 
integrated into the PRSP: countries were asked to develop a detailed 
matrix prioritizing their poverty objectives and outlining the longer-term 
and shorter-term results that they were seeking to achieve, as well as how 
they would achieve them. The PRSP thus sought to combine top-down 
and bottom-up forms of results management, by linking participatory 
input to more bureaucratic forms of measurement and evaluation. 

The results-orientation of PRSPs has had several important effects on 
development practice for both borrowers and lenders. As I will discuss 
further in the Conclusion, reviews of the early PRSPs indicated that the 
prioritization and results orientation of many documents were uneven. ® 
This has lead to increasing pressure on countries to develop more 
results-oriented poverty reduction strategies. Since the same reviews 
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made it clear that many countries do not have the capacity to produce 
the necessary statistics, nor to integrate results management into their 
public service, this has also increased emphasis on institutional capacity 
building and on results-based public-sector reform more generally. 

Donors have also pushed for results-based management at the country 
level, particularly through their role in the World Bank’s International 
Development Association (IDA). IDA funds are provided to low-income 
countries (LICs) in the form of long-term interest-free loans and grants, 
and are made possible through contributions (known as fund replenish- 
ments) from industrialized states. During the negotiations over IDA13 
in 2002, the thirty-nine donors agreed that their support was contingent 
on borrowers’ being able to demonstrate specific results. Outcome 
indicators were developed to track progress towards achieving targets in 
areas such as health and private sector development.’ Ultimately, the 
Bank created a system of “performance based allocation” (PBA) that 
linked the level of IDA funding that each country could receive to a score 
that was a combination of a country’s demonstration of need and its 
performance as determined through the country policy and institutional 
assessments indicators (or CPIA — as discussed in Chapters 6 and 7).°° 
Three years later, IDA14 took this results-oriented approach one step 
further and developed a Results Measurement System at the Bank that 
monitors broad country-level outcomes, IDA’s contribution to those 
country outcomes and changes in statistical capacity in LICs. 

Most recently, the Bank has proposed yet another results-based instru- 
ment: the Program for Results (P4R) lending. The P4R, which was 
adopted by the Board in 2012, is designed to provide a third form 
of World Bank lending, somewhere between investment lending (for 
specific projects) and development policy lending (for broader govern- 
ment reforms). Bank management seeks to use this lending instrument 
to directly tie the disbursements of funds to the achievement of agreed 
performance indicators, such as a percentage reduction in the mortality 
rates of children under five, or the length of time that it takes to start 
a new business.°’ One of the primary goals of the Bank’s new results- 
oriented programs is to focus on building country capacity — particularly 
their capacity for results measurement, fiduciary oversight and risk 
management (all the technical capacities needed for a results-based 
approach).°* Interestingly, one of the main arguments presented in the 
Bank’s Revised Concept Note in favour of P4R is the fact that other 
already existing lending instruments cannot be fully tied to results; the 
document’s authors make no attempt to justify the usefulness of focusing 
on results per se, but rather seek to explain why this particular instrument 
is needed in order to allow a results focus. Results management is thus 
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becoming black-boxed as an operational concept in development assist- 
ance: a general good that needs no justification. 


Analysing governance factors 


The path towards the current quantitative approach to results-based 
Measurement and management has therefore not been a straight line 
from public-choice textbooks to the current action plans and results 
strategies. Instead, it was only after a decade of trying to modify the 
stricter forms of results-based management to suit the complexities and 
uncertainties of development programs, to reconcile it with the goals of 
country ownership and to integrate some of the insights of participatory 
evaluation, that we have now seen a turn to a more donor-driven kind 
of measurement strategy. In this final section, I will trace the ways 
in which the results strategy involves significant changes to the factors 
of governance. 

I have suggested throughout this chapter that results-based manage- 
ment is above all about creating a new kind of knowledge. For if one wants 
to manage for and by results, one also needs to know those results; this in 
turn means determining what results are desirable and how to measure 
them, and deciding what constitutes a result in the first place. This 
process of creating new kinds of facts called indicators, targets and results 
is as much material as it is ideational: it involves a new set of measure- 
ment and inscription techniques to make them possible. All of these 
elements — the starting point, the objectives and the indicators — must 
be translated into facts, of either quantitative or qualitative kind. They 
have to be made into paper — or more precisely into tables, graphs, charts 
or, best of all, numbers. Of course, development practices have always 
had to translate complex information into various kinds of inscriptions — 
chiefly reports. What is different about this kind of inscription is its 
attempt to make this new slippery object — the result — visible, and to 
do so in a way that manufactures clear causal connections between 
specific policy actions on the one hand and a number of concrete devel- 
opment outcomes on the other. Although the promised results appear to 
be very concrete, they are in fact based on a set of highly symbolic 
practices that make the links between action and outcome visible. 

The development of these new measurement and inscription techniques 
has concrete effects on how policy is conducted. Results-based measure- 
ment involves a shift from focusing on inputs and outputs to emphasizing 
results. Yet it is also a shift from processes to outcomes, as many of 
the critics of results-based management have pointed out.°” It is easier to 
count the number of women who show up for participatory evaluation 
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sessions than to determine whether their voices carried weight.°* The 
focus on results — and more specifically on results as translated into 
quantifiable indicators that can be compared and aggregated into 
appealing reports — thus has specific costs and consequences for the 
ways in which development is conceptualized and practised. 

The contemporary results strategy also relies on a second set of tech- 
niques that seek to produce new knowledge through the solicitation 
of public feedback via various technologies of community. This is where 
the LOGFRAME meets some of the ideals of participatory development. 
These techniques seek to connect policymakers to particular publics 
through the logics of demand and accountability. In some cases, 
results-based approaches involve direct participation by local groups 
affected by development policies — either to identify desired outcomes 
or to evaluate success in meeting them. The PRSP is the most obvious 
example of this linking of participation and results, since it was designed 
to funnel broad-based consultation processes into a set of objectives that 
can be prioritized and set out in a results matrix.°° 

The publication of results links these two techniques through the 
same kind of symbolic logic that we saw in the strategies of ownership, 
standardization and risk management: result scorecards make visible the 
complex (and often highly problematic) links between policy action 
and outcome, and in the process signal better or worse performance. Such 
symbolic practices are also performative: the goal here, as in the other 
strategies, is not only to rank performance but also to mobilize govern- 
ments and NGOs to pay attention to the results and respond accordingly. 

These techniques thus seek to enrol new actors and ultimately to 
transform them. The first and most obvious group of actors to be 
enrolled is bureaucratic staff, in both donor organizations and recipient 
governments. Results-based measurement involves subjecting the 
calculators themselves — development organization staff — to a new kind 
of institutional culture. New public management advocates are quite 
explicit about the fact that one of their central goals is to create a “results 
culture” in which staff will change not only their behaviour but also 
their sense of identity as they become more entrepreneurial in their effort 
to achieve results. One senior World Bank staff member who has run 
workshops on results measurement suggested that a results focus 
changes policy, but not in a mechanical way: instead, the process of 
thinking about results actually changes people’s mind-sets.°° 

These workshops and training programs do not only target IFI and 
donor government staff, but are also oriented towards developing 
and emerging market bureaucrats. This effort has been underway for 
a good number of years, in the context of IFI and donor pressures for 
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public-sector reform. Yet it is only more recently that developing public- 
sectors statistical capacity has become a key priority for development 
efforts — as it is in the Bank’s proposed P4R instrument. The goal is 
ultimately to train people to view their activities through the lens 
of results measurement, identifying the objective, mechanisms and 
indicators on their own. Results-based management thus seeks not only 
to make up facts, but also to “make up people” — transforming the 
bureaucratic hack of old into a new kind of subject capable of certain 
kinds of calculation and responsible for his or her specific policy effects.°’ 

At the other end of this measurement process, however, these 
techniques seek to constitute and enrol another kind of new actor in 
governance activities: the public. This public not only includes the 
individuals who participate in certain forms of evaluation and measure- 
ment, but also refers to a more abstract public invoked by both public 
choice theorists and development policy documents: the public that 
demands accountability in the form of visible, measurable results. This 
public exists in both donor and borrower countries, and plays a crucial 
role (at least in theory) in demanding better and more clearly demon- 
strated results. Results-based management thus seeks to involve the 
public in governing development by creating the kinds of facts that 
they need to hold donor and borrowing governments to account. 
Results-based management techniques, like the good governance 
reforms and risk management strategies that I discussed in earlier 
chapters, are to be based not just on IO and donor supply but also on 
country-level demand. Results-based measurement thus seeks to redistrib- 
ute some of the authority for governing development to domestic govern- 
ment bureaucrats and the wider population through their capacity to hold 
the government to account for policy results. 

These new techniques of creating new kinds of facts, reshaping insti- 
tutional cultures and encouraging certain kinds of public participation all 
involve particular forms of power. Some of these are highly exclusionary: 
performance-based allocation is probably the clearest example of this 
kind of power, creating as a does a new kind of ex-ante conditionality. 
The performance-based allocations use CPIA measurements of country 
performance to determine how much aid a country can receive. A poor 
score can mean a 40 per cent drop in funding for a country desperately 
in need of aid. With the development of results-based P4R lending at 
the World Bank, more financing will be tied to performance. No matter 
how it is dressed up, this is a highly exclusive kind of power. Yet even 
where power appears relatively obvious, as it is in this case, it is also quite 
indirect. Although results seem to be a very direct object to target, they 
are always several times removed from those seeking to attain them, and 
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may not be entirely within their control. The very fact of focusing on 
results and outcomes as the basis for allocating aid (e.g. number of days 
it takes to open a business), rather than on specific policies or efforts 
(e.g. passing legislation to facilitate new business start-ups), means that 
it is much harder to determine responsibility for a country’s improving or 
worsening score; the ultimate results may be caused by local inefficiency, 
cultures of non-compliance, broader economic changes, or any number 
of other factors not within the direct control of the government. The 
effect of this kind of performance-based financing is rather similar to 
the informalization of conditionality that I discussed in Chapter 5: even 
though the conditions are explicit in this case, it is not at all clear how to 
ensure compliance. 

Why would donors and IOs create conditions without making it clear 
how to go about complying with them? Why should A tell B what they 
should achieve without telling them how to do so? Clearly, the object of 
power in this case is not simply the achieving of the result, but the process 
of getting there: of having to figure out how to obtain it. By rewarding 
and punishing specific results, the hope is to encourage a change in the 
behaviour of those pursuing them. This is a kind of productive power 
that encourages a new kind of responsibility in developing countries.”” 
Borrowing governments are thus lent a certain degree of authority 
in determining how to obtain the outcomes, but are not given the right 
to determine what those outcomes should be. Of course, it is not 
just borrowing governments who are the objects of this kind of product- 
ive power. Organizational staff are also key targets: the goal of results 
management is quite explicitly to transform bureaucratic cultures both 
within developing countries and in the agencies that lend to them. 

Perhaps most interesting of all, however, are the transformations 
to expert and popular authority enabled by results-based management 
techniques. These new techniques are designed to re-found the expert 
authority of international and domestic development agencies by creat- 
ing a new kind of fact that promises to show the definitive links between 
policy actions and their effects. This manoeuvre is absolutely essential for 
organizations whose internal cultures and external legitimacy have always 
rested on claims to expertise. Less obvious, but just as important, is the 
way in which the results strategy also seeks to redistribute authority to 
a wider group of actors, including the general public, and, in the process, 
to bolster lenders’ expert authority with claims to popular legitimacy. 
The public choice theory that underpins results-based management has 
always involved a particular (narrow) conception of the public: as an 
aggregation of rational maximizing individuals who demand value for 
money from their civil service.’ The gamble then is that the publics in 
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both borrowing and donor countries will see their needs and priorities 
reflected in development targets and results, and thus grant the organiza- 
tions the legitimacy to continue their work. 


A more provisional style of governance 


I have argued throughout this book that the various changes that we 
are currently witnessing in how development is financed add up to a shift 
towards a more provisional form of governance — a kind of governance 
that is more proactive in its engagement with the future, often indirect 
in its relationship with its object, reliant on increasingly symbolic tech- 
niques, and above all aware of and evasive in the face of the possibility 
of failure. If we believe what many of the advocates of the results agenda 
say about it, we would have to conclude that results measurement 
is the least provisional of these new strategies of governance. After all, 
it promises direct and transparent access to the truth about which devel- 
opment policies succeed and which fail in delivering concrete results. 
Yet, as my examination of the results strategy in this chapter has shown, 
the way that results measurement works is far more complex — and 
provisional — than this straightforward account suggests. 

Although those who advocate results-based management focus on the 
end-point of development finance — its outcomes — they do so in order 
to change the way that practitioners approach any project, by changing 
the way that they conceptualize and plan the work at hand. This is a 
highly proactive form of governance that seeks to inculcate a particular 
kind of awareness of the future. Whereas in the past, measurement and 
evaluation was more episodic and often relegated to specialized units, it 
has now become all-pervasive in space and time. Although some bureau- 
cratic actors and units remain evaluation specialists, all are required to 
engage in the process of identifying, anticipating and measuring results. 
Results measurement is thus an indirect form of governance, focusing on 
gradually altering bureaucratic measurement cultures in order to change 
their actions over the longer term. When the bureaucracies targeted are 
in LICs, this effort to transform the culture of development finance 
becomes a very potent but indirect form of power. 

Results measurement is also a strategy that is preoccupied with the 
problem of failure. In recent years, as development agencies and IFIs 
have made it a top priority, they have done so in order to respond to 
their stakeholders’ concerns about past failures of aid effectiveness. 
At the same time, the strategy’s strong ties to public-choice theory and 
its suspicion of the public sector mean that it is always haunted by an 
awareness of the possibility of yet more failures. It is hard to ignore the 
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underlying assumption that if it is not possible to show visible results, 
then the policy is just another public-sector failure. Hence the import- 
ance of making any successes visible by clearly demonstrating the actual 
results of particular organizations’ actions. 

Yet in practice, as I will discuss at greater length in the next chapter, 
the results measurement strategy has encountered some of its own limits 
and failures. Although the pressure to adopt results management is 
immense, there is nonetheless significant resistance within many 
agencies and IFIs — with the IMF being the most notable example. 
Underlying much of this resistance is an awareness of the fragility of 
many of the expert claims on which results management is based. This 
fragility in turn is linked in large measure to the symbolic and highly 
constructed character of the key inscriptions at the heart of the strategy. 
In one sense, results are very real: they may involve a certain number 
of early-childhood deaths, or a particular level of inflation. Yet results are 
also symbolic insofar as they signal a kind of achievement based on a 
claim that this particular set of deaths or level of prices is a direct result of 
specific lender actions — causal links that are often highly questionable 
given the multitude of lenders, programs and exogenous factors affecting 
such complex outcomes. We should therefore not be too surprised 
that there is a growing debate about whether the new “facts” that 
results strategies promise to create have any validity: a growing number 
of institutional staff and commentators are questioning the plausibility 
of efforts to establish causality and attribution — drawing a line between 
policy input and outcome.’’ Thus, ironically, even as results measure- 
ment appears to be getting more definitive and factual, it is actually 
becoming more fictitious and symbolic, as claims about results achieved 
slip further away from reality. 

Paradoxically, these methodological and epistemological weaknesses in 
the results strategy provide an opportunity of sorts for institutional actors — 
creating a certain amount of fuzziness in the results matrixes and therefore 
some room to hedge against failure. Despite renewed emphasis on hard 
numbers, because of their often-symbolic character, the careful identifi- 
cation of indicators and elaboration of results chains are subject to a 
certain amount of fudging, as both borrowers and lenders have significant 
incentives and opportunities to “game” the numbers and demonstrate 
positive results. This is particularly the case at the World Bank, where the 
incentive structure remains focused on the disbursement of as many 
dollars as possible, regardless of results.” Organizations have clear incen- 
tives to publish positive results and can often find ways of making less than 
perfect results appear satisfactory. For example, as Stephen Brown points 
out, the Canadian government’s document on their aid commitments 
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indicates that everything is “on target” even when the evidence suggests 
that results have slipped in several categories.’ 

However ingenious the attempts to game the system may be, and 
however ubiquitous the call for results, the strategy remains fragile and 
subject to considerable tensions. The wager that it is based on — that the 
demonstration of measurable results will re-establish IFI and donor 
authority — is thus far from certain to pay off. Yet all of the various 
strategies’ efforts to bolster institutional authority hinge to some extent 
on their promise of providing measureable results. The uncertain destiny 
of the results agenda thus raises important questions about the direction 
and sustainability of the new more provisional logic of global economic 
governance, as I will discuss in the Conclusion. 


Part IV 


Conclusion 


9 The politics of failure and the future 
of provisional governance 


How do international financial institutions (IFIs) and donors do the 
work of financing development today? They do it by developing flexible 
but ambitious best practices in a wide range of areas, fostering country 
ownership through increasingly symbolic conditions, anticipating the 
risks and vulnerabilities faced by poor people and countries, and develo- 
ping complex metrics for determining the results of these efforts. If we 
compare these governance practices to those that were central to the 
structural adjustment policies of the 1980s and early 1990s, it is clear 
that something important has changed. That change is not so much in 
the goals of development finance, but in the way that governance works. 

In this book, I have sought to understand why this shift occurred and to 
consider how these new practices do the work of financing development. 
I have suggested that the fragility of expert authority and the politics of 
failure both play important roles in explaining this transformation in how 
global development is financed. Bureaucratic organizations like the IFIs 
and donor agencies have historically relied heavily on technical expertise 
as the basis of their authority, a tendency that was particularly strong 
during the structural adjustment era. Yet as Sheldon Wolin shows us, 
that expert authority is inherently fragile — as it periodically finds itself out 
of step with the messy world that it seeks to comprehend.’ 

Institutions can of course go a long time without confronting the limits 
of expertise: these are periods in which the assumptions and comprom- 
ises that underpin their truth claims remain tacit and black-boxed. But 
even the most stable of these periods of certainty remains vulnerable to 
doubt and debate. I argue that one of the crucial ways that these vulner- 
abilities come to light is in the context of contested failures. These are 
failures whose causes and implications are in profound dispute; that are 
seen as so significant that they put into doubt past metrics of success and 
failure; and that, through the process of problematization, ultimately 
foster important changes in how governance is practised.” 

Each of the four governance strategies that I have discussed in this 
book — developing global standards, fostering country ownership, 
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managing risk and vulnerability, and measuring results — was developed 
through such processes of contestation and problematization in the 
context of the failures of the Asian financial crisis, the decades of despair 
in sub-Saharan Africa, and the recent global financial crisis. IFI and 
donor staff, political leaders, non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
and academics all played their parts in identifying new problems, and 
debating and developing new ways of governing them. 

Each of these strategies has its own history and dynamics, taking 
diverse forms in each institution. Yet when we dig deeper into the various 
factors of governance that make up these strategies — the actors, the forms 
of knowledge, the techniques, and the kinds of power and authority 
involved — we find patterns. Each of these strategies attempts to enrol 
a wider range of actors in the daily practice of governance, drawing 
domestic governments, civil society members, market actors and the 
poor into the process. They also use a similar set of small “i” ideas, such 
as public-choice theory, new institutionalist economics and new public 
management, and make some profound changes to the ontology and 
epistemology of development governance. 

The creators of these strategies make use of increasingly symbolic and 
performative techniques, delegating to inscriptions like the Poverty 
Reduction Strategy Papers (PRSPs), Reports on the Observance of 
Standards and Codes (ROSCs), and debt sustainability analyses (DSAs) 
the power to inspire and mobilize domestic actors to demand changes 
from government. They also grant more authority for governing to 
domestic actors, thus supplementing expert with more popular and 
moral forms of authority. Finally, they make increasing use of less direct, 
but more subtly exclusive forms of power: seeking to foster particular 
kinds of self-governance in those actors to whom authority has been 
delegated, while using sorting and ranking processes to separate the 
worthy from the unworthy. Together, these practices constitute a more 
provisional style of governance: one that is more proactive and pre- 
emptive, that is often indirect in its approach to its objects, that relies 
increasingly on symbolic practices, and that is both aware of and seeks to 
hedge against the possibility of failure. 

I began this study of the rise of this provisional style of governance by 
identifying two central problems in modern governance: the fragility of 
expertise and the politics of failure. I return to these two themes once 
again in this concluding chapter. Although those involved in developing 
and implementing these new governance practices are more aware than 
their predecessors of the problem of failure and often better able to avoid 
it, they nonetheless must come to terms with its persistent place in 
development finance. I will begin by examining the various limits and 
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challenges encountered by each of these new governance strategies, 
pointing to the particular forms that failure takes in the context of a more 
provisional style of governance. I will then discuss the implications of 
these failures for both the institutions themselves and the political com- 
munities affected by their policies. I will conclude by considering the 
future of provisional governance, identifying two possible paths that it 
might take, each based on a different politics of expertise: while there 
remains the possibility of pursuing a more open-ended and inclusive kind 
of governance, the approach that has been gaining strength in recent 
years is a far more cautious and even cynical form of development 
finance. 


New failures 


The persistence of the problem of failure in recent years should not come 
as much of a surprise, given that, as James Ferguson has pointed out, 
failure is the norm in much international development.’ It is nonetheless 
worth asking what kinds of failures these new strategies are facing, and 
what their likely impact is on the sustainability of this new style of 
governance. The form that these failures take is not accidental: they are 
linked to the more provisional character of current governance efforts. 
The trajectory of failure that we saw towards the end of the structural 
adjustment era was one of denial, bluffing and ultimate erosion (with a 
certain amount of ongoing denial among some key actors) as the 
epistemological certainties underpinning expert governance were under- 
mined by several massive contested failures. In recent years, the pattern 
of failure has been more complex: because those engaged in practices of 
governance are now more aware of the possibility of failure, we instead 
see careful attempts to insulate policies against failure combined with an 
anxious undercurrent of awareness of the limits of such efforts. 

Two kinds of failure in particular confront recent governance strat- 
egies. The first of these is a failure of consensus, or a failure to black-box. 
This is a subjective failure, since it hinges on key actors’ perceptions of 
the strategies’ effectiveness. It is also a particularly important kind of 
failure, since one of the central goals of any governance strategy is to 
respond to a moment of problematization by returning contested issues 
back into a set of tacit assumptions. Yet none of the strategies discussed 
in this book have succeeded in achieving the degree of black-boxing 
obtained during the structural adjustment era. Many of the main actors 
involved in the practices of fostering ownership, managing risk, measur- 
ing results and developing global standards remain ambivalent about 
these strategies and the basic assumptions that underpin them. 
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These failures to black-box are linked in turn to a second, more 
objective, form of failure: a failure of performance, or in many cases, of 
performativity. Governance practices are not simply ideas, frameworks or 
arguments about how things should be done. For them to gain and 
maintain support, they must also achieve in practice at least some of 
what they promise. Although, as I will discuss further below, it is always 
possible to some extent to explain away performance failures as the result 
of exogenous circumstances, this becomes particularly difficult where the 
failures are not simply in achieving long-term goals (e.g. reducing the 
level of poverty) but in the short-term effectiveness of the techniques 
themselves. This is particularly important for those strategies that rely on 
the performativity of their techniques to achieve their ends: as part of the 
strategy of standardization, for example, ROSCs are supposed to be used 
by market and civil society actors to hold governments to account. If this 
technique fails to do what it promises (because key actors ignore the 
ROSCs), then this crucial aspect of the governance strategy faces a failure 
of performativity. 

In the remainder of this section, I will return to each of the governance 
strategies and consider what kinds of failure they have been facing in 
recent years. I will then turn to a secondary, but crucial, question, which 
is to ask whether or not these failures actually matter. 


Fostering ownership 


There have been at least three notable examples of performance failure in 
efforts to implement the ownership strategy: failures in efforts to reduce 
the number of structural conditions, to build meaningful participation 
into the PRSP process, and to operationalize the PRSP. The Independ- 
ent Evaluation Office (IEO) at the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
released a report in November of 2007 on the IMF’s streamlining initia- 
tive that concluded that although conditions were now more focused on 
“core” IMF areas, the streamlining initiative had not actually reduced the 
number of structural conditions.* Moreover, Fund programs still inclu- 
ded conditions that were not deemed critical to program objectives.’ The 
streamlining exercise thus largely failed to reign in structural 
conditionality. 

In the case of the PRSP, both external and internal reports suggest that 
the program has failed to genuinely engage civil society in preparing the 
crucial document. A number of studies of the Bolivian experience with 
the PRSP, generally seen by the IFIs as one of their successes, have 
pointed to the narrow scope of participation. As Nadia Molenars and 
Robrecht Renard put it, the selection of civil society participants was 
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politicized, as it was dominated by local government officials, at the same 
time as the agenda for debate was depoliticized — focused almost exclu- 
sively on social rather than political and economic issues.° Although the 
context and the mechanisms of participation were different in Uganda, 
Laure-Héléne Piron and Andy Norton raise similar concerns about the 
fact that certain groups were included while others (deemed more 
“political,” like unions) were excluded from the process, and that 
economic and, above all, political questions were kept off the table.’ 

The IMF and World Bank also undertook two major joint reviews of 
the PRSP process, while the IMF’s IEO evaluated the IMF’s role in 
PRSPs.* Not surprisingly, the internal reviews have generally been posi- 
tive about the overall direction of the programs. Yet despite their opti- 
mism, the internal reviews also highlighted some significant concerns 
about the programs, including limited participation, insufficient policy 
space, donor-driven processes and inadequate tailoring. While later gen- 
erations of PRSPs have responded at least in part to such criticisms, the 
early enthusiasm about the policy both inside and outside the IFIs has 
faded. 

Finally, the PRSP has significant technical limitations. The ingenuity 
of the PRSP rests in part on its capacity to translate a broad range of 
concerns into a single inscription designed to coordinate development 
activity. Yet it is not clear whether the PRSP is a useful inscription at all. 
As one former senior Bank staff member put it: 


You often ended up with one of two problems: if the process was locally driven, it 
often ended up being mired in domestic politics, and most governments took the 
easy way out which was letting everyone throw in the kitchen sink: there was no 
prioritizing or costing, and it risked becoming a useless exercise ... On the other 
hand, you had cases where the participatory approach was a sham, and the 
government ownership was limited because we were dealing with a very limited 
number of people in the government.” 


The effectiveness of the PRSP depends on the translation of a multitude of 
voices into a single coherent text, and the enrolment of a much wider range 
of actors in a common project. Yet in those cases in which a genuine 
attempt is made to bring a diverse range of people into the conversation, 
their very multiplicity resists straightforward translation into a tidy bur- 
eaucratic document, reducing the PRSP’s usefulness as a governance tool. 

These practical failures have helped to erode key actors’ support for 
the ownership strategy, and undermined efforts to black-box the strategy. 
Many of the IFI staff I spoke with expressed frustration with the lack of 
prioritization in PRSPs and the considerable difficulties of using them as 
guides for the various lending policies and programs they were supposed 
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to inform.'° Despite efforts to resolve these tensions and “mind the gaps” 
between the PRSP and government and donor policies, problems 
remain.'' Over the several years that I undertook these interviews, it was 
clear that there was less attention and energy being put into the PRSPs, 
partly because they simply have not been easy to put into practice. Many 
staff members feel outside of their comfort zone when asked to assess 
ownership, or to consider the impact of a policy on poverty.'” Inside the 
IMF, in particular, there has been considerable ambivalence about the 
expansion of the organization’s mandate.'’ Staff at both organizations 
admit that the PRSP is no longer as important as it once was, and note 
that ownership has become a less important lens for designing new policies. 


Developing global standards 


The universal claims of the strategy of standardization depend on its 
capacity to sustain a consensus on what counts as a global standard. Yet 
that consensus — insofar as it was ever achieved — is unravelling. The 
strategy of standardization has always been a compromise of sorts — an 
attempt to develop soft universals that fall between a fully contextualist, 
case-by-case approach, and hard economic rules of the kind that charac- 
terized the earlier structural adjustment era. At the same time, these 
standards are far more ambitious in their scope than earlier economic 
principles, moving into highly contestable social and political terrain. As 
a result, these universals are far more obviously subjective and con- 
structed than those economic principles that underpinned the structural 
adjustment era: they are therefore harder to black-box, leading to 
ongoing ambivalence about the strategy among the IFIs. 

There has always been some disagreement among institutional actors 
about whether these new standards are truly universal. Even as the idea 
of “best practices” was gaining ground at the IMF in 1997, some Execu- 
tive Board members expressed reservations about their appropriate- 
ness.'* The World Bank’s 2000 and 2002 reports on governance also 
questioned the appropriateness of the “best practices” approach that had 
dominated discussions to that point. ° With the arrival of Paul Wolfowitz 
as President in 2005, and his increased emphasis on corruption as the 
centrepiece of the good governance agenda, the universality of the strat- 
egy again became a subject of heated debate among Board members as 
they challenged the appropriateness of translating good governance per- 
formance into a set of standardized indicators.'° 

Whereas these challenges have come from those opposed to excessive 
standardizing, there are also those who would like to return to something 
closer to universal rules. At the IMF, there have been persistent calls for 
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the institution to withdraw from more overtly political issues like govern- 
ance altogether. It was partly because of such concerns that the Board 
made the decision to streamline conditionality. Since that time, there 
have been growing calls from powerful members, particularly the United 
States, for the Fund to narrow its activities to those areas clearly within its 
mandate.'’ There have also always been those, like the British govern- 
ment, who have argued that standards should be mandatory, an argu- 
ment that re-emerged in the wake of the recent global financial crisis.'* 

Although the idea of global standards has certainly become pervasive 
and generally accepted in development financing circles, these examples 
make it clear that the strategy has only ever been partly black-boxed. As 
Lampland and Star suggest, the seeming neutrality of standards 
“obscures the enormous amount of work needed to stabilize knowledge, 
freeze action, delete outliers and residuals, and facilitate use.”!° In the 
case of the strategy to develop global standards, this work of stabilizing 
and purifying is ongoing and continues to be contested. 

In addition to these internal debates about the standardization strat- 
egy, there is evidence to suggest that these new techniques have not had 
the productive and performative effects that they were intended to have. 
As I noted above, the publication of inscriptions like the ROSC or 
scorecards on government actions is supposed have the performative 
effect of empowering citizens and market participants to demand gov- 
ernment reforms. It is not at all clear, however, that market actors are 
behaving according to plan. The IMF and World Bank’s own evaluations 
of the standards and codes initiative found that market participants were 
not using the data on government compliance published in the ROSCs.”° 
Moreover, although the IMF has regularly cited studies that suggest that 
markets have rewarded economies that are more transparent, even they 
admit that the evidence remains inconclusive at best.”’ Despite these 
setbacks, the IMF has continued with the standards and codes initiative 
while scaling back expectations that the publication of the ROSCs will 
mobilize market actors to reward or punish participating governments.~* 


Managing risk and vulnerability 


Attempts to measure and manage risk and vulnerability, in their turn, 
face methodological difficulties that threaten the fragile expert consensus 
around the strategy. Fund and World Bank staff have found that a 
country’s or individual’s vulnerability to shocks depends in considerable 
measure on political and social factors that resist easy calculation. While 
the many acronymic indices produced as part of risk and vulnerability 
assessments — CPIA, PEFA, DSA and RVA — help to black-box 
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the assumptions required to quantify these complex factors, they 
nonetheless remain vulnerable to criticism.” 

As I noted in Chapter 7, a number of senior economists at the World 
Bank were initially critical of the social risk framework. While this 
resistance has faded as social protection has become integrated into the 
institution, there is still considerable scepticism about this approach to 
measuring poverty.’ Moreover, although staff have been at pains to 
emphasize the innovative character of the strategies for measuring vul- 
nerability and risk, they continue to encounter difficulties in obtaining 
the right kind of data given the poor statistical capacities of many of the 
countries that they are dealing with.” Debates continue not only about 
the meaning of different measures but also on their ability to translate 
into new practices.~° In fact, after almost a decade of RVAs, Social 
Protection staff concluded that they had not taken off and they were 
therefore dropped as institutional practices.*’ 

The IMF’s debt sustainability and vulnerability assessments, in their 
turn, have also faced methodological limits. Staff, Board members and 
NGOs have expressed doubts about these metrics, challenging the heavy 
reliance on the CPIA as a proxy for institutional capacity. Although Fund 
staff have been careful to emphasize the objectivity of the initial stage of 
the evaluation process, they remain sensitive to the fact that, as one 
document put it, any evaluation of vulnerability “would depend heavily 
on assessments of macroeconomic and public financial management 
capacity, which would inevitably have a subjective element.””* 

Academic critics have also raised concerns about the accuracy of the 
Fund’s DSA. As Charles Wyplosz notes in an analysis of the problem: 
“while price stability or full employment can both be measured with a 
reasonable degree of precision, debt sustainability cannot even be meas- 
ured directly.”?? Wyplosz goes on to suggest that the process of assessing 
debt sustainability is “mission impossible,” a fool’s errand of sorts that 
produces more errors even as it seeks to become more attuned to the 
complexities of the task. 

These more methodological problems have also led to failures of per- 
formance and performativity. Most of the World Bank staff I spoke with 
agreed that the social risk framework was a powerful set of ideas — but that 
ultimately it had not been effectively put into practice.” This is also the 
conclusion reached in the 2011 concept note prepared as part of the 
development of a new social protection strategy (SPS), which suggests 
that while the social risk management framework “has provided intellec- 
tual coherence” it has nonetheless “not always provided sufficient 
guidance to operations.” *' Even in cases where policies have been adapted 
to take more account of social risk, the evidence of success is mixed. 
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The conditional cash transfers (CCTs), which are generally viewed as 
one of the biggest success stories of development policy innovation over 
the past decade, have had significant success in changing medium-term 
behaviour — e.g. increasing the number of days children stay in school. Yet 
there is little evidence of real improvement in “final” outcomes — such as 
educational attainment or better wages.” It is not clear that efforts 
to “make up” new kinds of risk-managing and long-term thinking 
individuals — the ultimate goal of these performative policies — have yet 
succeeded. 


Measuring results 


Although the results agenda has come a long way over these past two 
decades, the shift towards results-driven policy has not been smooth, and 
the strategy remains far from black-boxed. There is no question that there 
is significant momentum towards results measurement among donor 
agencies and the IFIs; in the words of one senior IMF staff member, 
there has been “huge pressure” on both the Fund and the World Bank 
(particularly from the UK and the US) to adopt more results-oriented 
policies.” Yet there has also been some push-back from the IFIs — most 
notably by the IMF, but also, to a lesser extent, by World Bank staff. 

One place where this push-back is particularly evident is at the IMF. 
Fund staff have actively resisted moving in the direction of measuring 
results because they see their policy practices as defying straightforward 
causal analysis of the kind required for results management. The Fund 
staff members I spoke with argued that the desired results of Fund 
programs — such as lowering inflation or increasing economic growth in 
a given country — are so broad and affected by so many factors that it is 
impossible to pinpoint the effects of a given Fund program.** As one 
senior staff member put it, the causes of something like economic growth 
are “somewhat mysterious,” making it unlikely that the Fund would ever 
embrace the results agenda.” 

This is not the first time that the IMF has considered and ultimately 
stepped back from placing results evaluation at the heart of their policies. 
The IMF Executive Board discussed the possibility of integrating results 
more directly into their lending programs in the context of their 2002 
review of conditionality. At that time, they discussed the possibility of 
introducing outcomes-based conditionality, in which funds would be 
disbursed once a country met agreed-upon outcomes.*° Yet the Board 
was divided on the issue and the staff ultimately recommended against 
adopting the measures — partly because they could not see how the Board 
could walk away from a program if it failed due to external factors.*’ 
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It is not just the IMF, however, that has been resisting the results 
agenda. Andrew Natsios, who headed up the US Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) from 2001 to 2005, has published a 
widely read critique of the perverse effects of results-based management 
and other examples of what he calls “obsessive measurement disorder.” *® 
Some World Bank staff members have also been pushing back against the 
pressure to focus on results. Not surprisingly, the Bank staff members’ 
responses have been mixed: those working in the social and human 
development sectors have been most supportive of the move towards 
measuring results, while others have been more resistant. As one senior 
staff member put it, some sectors have a hard time agreeing on the results 
that they want to obtain.’ Moreover, some issues, such as governance 
and institution-building, are notoriously difficult to quantify, making the 
results agenda a harder sell.*° 

This resistance on the part of certain staff members to the results 
agenda is linked to their perception that the strategy has failed to perform 
as promised. At the heart of the results agenda is the belief that it is 
possible to accurately identify the outcomes of particular IFI and donor 
policies. Yet even as staff at the World Bank, the IMF, the Canadian 
development department (CIDA), the British Department for Inter- 
national Development (DFID) and USAID are exhorted to demonstrate 
concrete results, many of them are finding it difficult to do so. Although 
IMF staff justify their resistance to results by arguing that broad macro- 
economic factors like inflation levels are impossible to relate back to 
individual policies, it is just as difficult to determine the impact of a 
specific World Bank program on infant mortality rates. Both results are 
over-determined by an array of complex factors. Staff at these institutions 
are not unaware of these methodological difficulties and their practical 
implications. A number of Organisation of Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) staff members I spoke with described this as the 
crucial problem of attribution: the virtual impossibility of knowing with 
any certainty to what degree one assistance program among many (in 
addition to numerous other variables) may have achieved a given 
outcome.*' 

Another major performative objective of the strategy of results meas- 
urement is to foster a results culture among IFI, donor- and borrowing- 
country bureaucracies. Yet here again, the results (so to speak) have been 
far from consistent. Although aid agencies and IFIs are supposed to 
publish their results and learn from their mistakes, a number of donor 
and IFI staff suggested to me that there is considerable institutional 
pressure to show successes rather than to admit failures. Others sug- 
gested that, at the World Bank at least, the dominant culture is still one of 
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moving funds out of the door, with results assessment being largely treated 
as a hoop to jump through rather than a meaningful criterion.** There is 
just too much temptation to massage results matrixes to show that things 
are going well. As Isaline Bergamaschi shows in the Malian case, develop- 
ing country governments have also resisted or “appropriated” the results- 
based agenda in various ways, by, for example, setting indicators 
to relatively easily achieved levels.** Even where Malian officials have 
had to cede ground to lenders’ concerns, they have seen the results 
strategy as an instrument of control, undermining the kind of entrepre- 
neurial bureaucratic culture that IFIs and donors had hoped to create.** 


Do these failures matter? 


Before we can assess the full implications of these failures for the future 
of provisional governance, we need to assess whether they matter and, if 
so, for whom. In fact, from the point of view of the institutions them- 
selves, many of these failures are either benign or constructive. As Timothy 
Mitchell has pointed out, the fact that certain theories or policies do not 
have the effects that they purport to have does not mean that they are not 
useful. The economic theories that underpinned structural adjustment 
policies were often simply wrong, but this did not stop them from having 
significant effects.” In some cases, failures are irrelevant, since the 
effectiveness of the policies lies elsewhere. Moreover, as Shoshana 
Magnet has pointed out, some errors can be productive,*° and some 
failures are actually constructive, as the gap between theory and practice 
is essential to the policy.*’ 

Ironically, many of the most obvious failures in performance are the 
least problematic — at least for the sustainability of the institutions and 
their policies, if not for the poor countries affected. I discussed above 
the failure of the PRSPs to enable a genuinely participatory process — a 
central goal of a policy designed to foster country ownership. While this 
seems like a serious failure, its effects depend on how institutional 
actors conceptualize ownership. The OECD’s Paris Declaration, in a 
remarkably circular logic, deems ownership to exist if a country has an 
IFI-approved PRSP (in other words, ownership is in the eye of the 
IFIs).** More generally, there is a tendency among IFI and donor staff 
to define ownership in minimalist terms, as the acceptance by 
borrowing country actors of the “correct” path to reform, rather than 
as their meaningful engagement in defining the scope and direction of 
that reform.*” If ownership is defined in such minimalist terms, then the 
absence of more robust engagement and meaningful ownership will not 
matter that much. 
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Some failures to black-box a strategy are similarly benign as long as the 
debates do not get too hot. In the case of the social risk policy at the 
World Bank, while there have been questions about the added value of 
focusing on risk (rather than more traditional conceptions of poverty), 
the Social Protection and Labour unit has responded by adapting their 
framework without actually ceding much ground. In consultations 
leading up to the revised strategy, risk management remained a key 
theme, but a less prominent one. At the same time, the focus on the 
challenges of uncertainty became even more central: the unit’s website, 
concept note and consultation presentation all frame the strategy as a 
means of responding to increasingly uncertain times. Moreover, the unit 
wants to place more emphasis on the promotion of social protection — 
reinforcing the emphasis on a more dynamic, proactive approach.” Thus 
the provisional style of governance underlying the strategy remains 
unchanged despite some debate and renegotiation. 

Some policy failures can even be constructive. Although the failure to 
significantly reduce the number of structural conditions seems to be a 
serious blow to efforts to streamline conditionality, in fact, this is not a 
terribly destructive failure. As I discussed in Chapter 5, the key tech- 
niques in this new approach to conditionality involve treating conditions 
as more symbolic than real — as signals of credibility — while also infor- 
malizing much of the effective conditionality. Neither of these tech- 
niques, nor the productive forms of power that they enable, is hindered 
by the failure to reduce the number of structural conditions. In some 
ways, this tension between rhetoric and reality (or hypocrisy, as 
Catherine Weaver would call it), is constructive for the institution, since 
it provides an outlet for differences of opinion within the organization, 
allowing those staff wedded to traditional conditionality to impose sig- 
nificant numbers, all the while allowing reformers to emphasize the 
success in narrowing their scope.’' Of course, the apparent failure to 
streamline conditions has provided fuel to the Fund’s critics — but they 
are fewer in number and influence than a decade ago. 

The above examples illustrate Ferguson and Mitchell’s contention 
that the performativity of many development policies does not depend 
on their capacity to accurately describe, explain or predict the world 
that they seek to affect. Even when a policy predicts one thing — such 
as genuine ownership — and yet delivers something else, such failures 
need not lead to the kinds of contestation and problematization that 
can erode it. 

Yet some failures do have some genuinely destructive effects on gov- 
ernance efforts. In such cases, it is not just that institutions get things 
wrong, or say one thing but do another, but rather that the performativity 
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of the techniques themselves fails in some way, undermining their power 
and authority. For example, the failure of the standards and codes 
initiative to attract market actors’ interest in the ROSC assessments is a 
blow to the policy, since it undermines the IFIs’ capacity to indirectly 
reward or discipline participating governments. Market actors’ failure to 
pay much attention to governments’ compliance with the standards also 
puts into doubt the credibility of the standards as universal, eroding their 
expert authority. Because they undermine some of the strategy’s key 
factors — the techniques and forms of power and authority involved — 
these are failures that are likely to be corrosive to the long-term sustain- 
ability of the standards and codes initiative. 

Similarly, the limits of the PRSP are double-edged. As I noted above, 
from a technical perspective, thin forms of participation are not particu- 
larly destructive and may in fact be constructive, since they are more 
amenable to expert analysis and evaluation. Yet a dilemma remains: if the 
ownership produced through such instrumental forms of popular 
engagement is too thin, it will not achieve the kind of active self- 
governance that is the policy’s goal, eroding one of the key forms of 
power involved in the PRSP. Paradoxically, the failure of participation 
is thus simultaneously constructive and destructive for the strategy of 
ownership. 

In fact, perhaps the most destructive kinds of failure faced by these 
various strategies are the most technical: the various methodological 
challenges that each has encountered as actors try to quantify the com- 
plexities of risk, results, ownership and global standards. These may 
appear like far less significant failures than those more visible ones 
discussed above. Yet in organizations in which the language of numbers 
and indicators is king, the fact that these complex realities resist transla- 
tion has seriously limited their influence, eroding expert authority and 
making this a particularly destructive form of policy failure. 

As Latour wrote about scientific practice, for standardized knowledge 
to work, the world has to be made to resemble the conditions in the 
laboratory.” The various performative techniques deployed by institu- 
tional actors can be understood as ambitious attempts to reshape the 
world so that it looks more like the hypothetical world of public-choice 
theory: through their efforts to change institutional cultures and “make 
up” new, more proactive kinds of populations, they are trying to instil a 
set of norms and values — and ultimately of self-regulating behaviours — 
that look a lot like public-choice concepts of rational political action. Yet 
this is an undertaking that has faced significant challenges, as the world 
has refused to fit into such tidy categories. For all of the innovations of 
this new provisional governance style, we are therefore back facing the 
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challenges that I discussed at the very beginning of this book: the persist- 
ent fragility of expert authority in the face of the sheer messiness of 
the world. 


The future of provisional governance 


Before we can determine what these fragilities and potential failures bode 
for the future of provisional governance, however, we have to ask 
ourselves one final question: failures for whom? My discussion so far 
has focused on the question of what these various failures mean for the 
sustainability of the institutions and their governance strategies. Yet 
more is at stake in these practices than the longevity of particular insti- 
tutions and policies: these new forms of governance also have very real 
effects on the character of political life at both domestic and global levels. 


Two possible directions 


There are two directions that this more provisional style of governance 
can potentially take in its effects on political life: one is more experi- 
mental, democratic and open-ended, while the other is more cautious, 
instrumentalizing and even cynical. Moreover, although both remain 
open as possible paths, the particular form that policy failures have taken 
has tended to reinforce this second, darker form of provisional 
governance. 

One possible definition for the term “provisional” focuses on its tem- 
porary and experimental qualities: in contrast with a more confident 
governance style, a provisional approach is less certain about the out- 
comes and therefore potentially more open to trying different things.’ 
We can see this more experimental sensibility in the various strategies 
discussed in this book. In different ways and to different extents, these 
new strategies are attuned to the complexity of the task at hand, recog- 
nizing the political, social and cultural dimensions of economic develop- 
ment. This messier ontology of development finance can lead to a greater 
awareness, even humility, about the limits of IFIs’ expertise — as when the 
IMF admits that it cannot realistically predict the next crisis but must 
instead settle for identifying potential underlying vulnerabilities, or when 
both IFIs and donors recognize the difficulties of defining and operation- 
alizing a concept as subjective as political ownership. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, this greater uncertainty, institutional 
actors and groups have sometimes taken greater risks by trying new, 
more experimental ways of achieving their objectives — echoing trends 
in other fields that have been identified by Charles Sabel, Jonathan 
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Zeitlin and Paul Rabinow.’* The World Bank’s demand for good gov- 
ernance (DFGG) initiative is an excellent example of this trial and error 
approach, as its advocates move into new terrains and try numerous 
options, not all of which will necessarily succeed.” On a less ambitious 
scale, the IMF’s Executive Board also developed several experimental 
case studies to test out its standards and codes initiative before formaliz- 
ing the policy. This kind of openness is also linked to a willingness to 
learn from mistakes. For example, in its early days, results-based man- 
agement (RBM) was all about developing a more responsive and reflex- 
ive organization that tried new things and learned from its mistakes. 
More participatory forms of measurement and evaluation in particular 
left themselves open to surprises by giving local communities a say in 
judging success and failure, and early debates about RBM emphasized 
the importance of maintaining this more experimental and open-ended 
approach.° In this same spirit, the current World Bank President, Jim 
Yong Kim, has embraced the practice of “Fail Faires” that encourage 
NGO and IFI staff to acknowledge, discuss and learn from recent 
failures.’ 

We can also find this openness to local forms of knowledge and 
expertise in many of the other governance strategies: techniques like 
the PRSP and DFGG are designed to shift some of the authority for 
identifying development priorities to local actors. Insofar as it opens 
expertise up to a wider range of actors, this more experimental sensibility 
resonates with what Callon and others have described as a more “tech- 
nical democracy,” in which the division between professionals and lay 
people is broken down and everyday experimentation supplements more 
traditional forms of knowledge creation.’* There thus exists within this 
turn to a more provisional kind of governance the potential for a move- 
ment towards not just a more experimental kind of expertise, but also a 
more open-ended form of politics. 

Although this more open-ended sensibility has played an important 
role in shaping the strategies discussed in this book, it exists alongside a 
narrower, risk-averse kind of governance. Paradoxically, the term “pro- 
visional” can suggest both an experimental approach and a far more 
cautious one. It is this second meaning of “provisional” that Niklas 
Luhmann draws on when he suggests that those using provisional forms 
of expertise make claims that can be reversed or revised without losing 
face.’ As I have suggested in my examination of the four new govern- 
ance strategies, each uses certain techniques to hedge against the possi- 
bility of failure — through results matrixes that can be fudged after the 
fact, risk assessments that refuse to make definitive predictions, and 
conceptions of ownership and global standards that rely more on 
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symbolic appearance (for the sake of credibility) than reality. These 
techniques are not experimental or open-ended: their goal is to avoid 
risks by carefully controlling the form and flow of knowledge. 

We can see this more cautious side of provisional governance in the 
persistent desire of IFIs and donor agencies to quantify everything — good 
governance, ownership, vulnerabilities and results. Numbers provide a 
sense of epistemological security to bureaucrats whose expertise has 
traditionally relied on quantitative assessments. Although this desire to 
quantify is often qualified by recognition of the limits to doing so, we 
have witnessed an increasing trend towards attempting to quantify the 
unquantifiable. The results agenda, which is the newest of the four 
strategies discussed here, epitomizes that tendency, particularly in recent 
years as donor agencies have been pushed to translate even the most 
complex of policies into quantitative results in order to have some “hard 
data” on policy successes.’ The current Bank President Jim Yong Kim’s 
recent emphasis on the need to create a “science of delivery” under- 
pinned by “a relentless drive for results” is just one more example of this 
belief that quantification is the best way of avoiding future failure.°’ 


Political implications 


This trend towards the more cautious form of provisional governance has 
some significant political consequences. Since not everything can be 
turned into numbers, something has to give. As one OECD staff member 
put it, “with an extreme focus on bean counting now, there might be a 
tendency to move away from the more difficult areas like institution 
building and governance.”°* Yet these institutions are still engaged in 
the messy world of political and social transformation through their 
emphasis on good governance, poverty reduction plans and social risk. 
How do they make these complex and often-politicized programs con- 
sistent with the twin desires to protect their expertise and minimize risk? 
They do it by simplifying and instrumentalizing politics: translating 
political ideas such as consent, participation, difference and accountabil- 
ity into concepts that are consistent with economics (or, more specific- 
ally, public choice theory). 

In Discourses of Power, Barry Hindess draws on Foucault’s later work to 
provide an analysis of the logic of contemporary liberal governance. He 
suggests that juridical power in a liberal political system emphasizes the 
importance of legitimate consent. In contrast, governmental power — or 
governmentality — works through technical and often non-state mechan- 
isms to achieve its ends. It is a kind of power that avoids the question of 
consent by depoliticizing its exercise as a technical matter.°’ Yet if 
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government is a form of power that avoids the problem of consent, then 
why has obtaining popular support become one of the major objectives of 
many of these new governmental strategies? Perhaps these strategies 
point to a further evolution in the logic of liberal governance: a move to 
make consent itself a kind of technique. 

This instrumental approach to consent is apparent in policies focused 
on fostering demand for good governance. The assumption here is that if 
you provide civil society with enough information about the govern- 
ment’s actions, they will demand the same kinds of governance reforms 
that the World Bank and donors (who are the supply side of this equa- 
tion) would like to introduce. This is a conception of politics that 
assumes that there is little variation in the kinds of demands that will 
be made by an informed and organized public. All will want the same 
kind of liberal, market-friendly good governance as the IFIs. While 
policies such as streamlined conditionality and the PRSP seek to respond 
to the particularities of different national and local contexts, they thus 
rely on a shallow conception of the scope of that difference. If this is the 
case, then the scope of political debate can remain quite narrow, involv- 
ing consultation, report cards and limited participation rather than genu- 
ine deliberation. Encouraging local participation need not complicate the 
imperative to pursue the “correct” development path. 

It is not just consent and difference that often end up being instru- 
mentalized in such policies: accountability, one of the watch-words of so 
many of these new strategies, is often reduced to something akin to a 
market transaction. When IFI and donor staff encourage governments to 
publish their compliance with standards and codes or prepare report 
cards on their development results, it is in order to improve borrowing 
governments’ accountability to market and civil society actors. Although 
this objective is admirable, too often the accountability relationship 
between government and citizen is seen through the lens of service 
provision and understood as equivalent to that between a seller and a 
consumer.°* While there is certainly enormous room in many countries 
for better “consumer satisfaction” when it comes to government services, 
this is not the same thing as democratic accountability. Genuine political 
accountability requires a more robust and wide-ranging kind of dialogue 
between government representatives and citizens, in which more funda- 
mental priorities are on the table, not just feedback on a narrow set of 
services or the limited social priorities up for debate in the PRSP 
consultations. 

Instrumental conceptions of consent, difference, participation and 
accountability allow IFI and donor actors to engage with the complex- 
ities of politics while still translating them (more or less) into the 
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language of economic expertise. This methodologically cautious 
approach to governance conceals the power dynamics and inequalities 
at work — the differential levels of access various groups have to partici- 
patory processes in the case of the PRSP consultation processes, the 
many issues that are not up for discussion, and the forms of exclusion 
that are enabled through the processes of sorting and ranking borrowing 
countries that inscriptions like the ROSCs and DSAs make possible. 
This more cautious approach to provisional governance thus rests on a 
kind of impoverished fantasy about the nature of political debate. Unfor- 
tunately, it is a fantasy that has some potentially serious consequences for 
those at the receiving end of development finance. 


Where are we heading? 


Both experimental and cautious forms of provisional governance remain 
present in current governance strategies, and there remain a good 
number of actors — certain groups of IFI and donor staff, NGOs and 
scholars — who continue to push to have these new governance strategies 
meet their democratic potential. Yet there are several reasons to be less 
than optimistic about the direction that this new style of provisional 
governance is currently taking. 

If we look back at the various policy failures discussed above, the future 
of provisional governance becomes a little less bright. Many of these 
failures are related to those aspects of governance strategies that are most 
innovative and potentially experimental, such as the participatory pro- 
cesses that have turned out to be thin and instrumentalized. Moreover, 
staff often view the difficulties involved in translating these more partici- 
patory processes into operational policies as a sign of the limits of such 
experiments — hence the growing discomfort about long and unpriori- 
tized PRSPs. Other policies, like results-based measurement, that were 
once more experimental have become far more cautious, even cynical, as 
bureaucrats have found ways of fudging the results. 

Even when these more cautious techniques have themselves failed, as 
in the many methodological problems encountered when institutional 
actors seek to translate complex issues into tidy numbers, the response 
by staff and management has rarely been to recognize the limits of 
quantification. Instead, the recent trend has been to insist even more 
vigorously on the importance of quantitative data, while also noting 
possible methodological problems as a hedge against failure. How 
failures matter, once again, depends on how they are interpreted. To 
date, IFI and donor actors have tended to interpret recent failures in a 
way that reinforces the move to more cautious forms of governance. 
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This tendency to adopt a more risk-averse style of governance is 
nowhere clearer than in the new push for “value for money” (VFM), 
an approach that has become a mantra in the context of the recent global 
financial crisis. Those seeking VFM demand that aid dollars be rigor- 
ously justified in terms of their “efficiency, economy and effectiveness.”°° 
This ultimately means not only assessing the costs of a given program but 
also translating its effects into quantitative results. The VFM approach is 
particularly popular among the recently elected conservative govern- 
ments in the UK, Canada and Sweden. Once bastions of more progres- 
sive approaches to development assistance, many of these countries have 
begun to place more emphasis on the political dimensions of develop- 
ment finance.°° Although we might expect that this increasing politiciza- 
tion of aid would significantly erode the provisional approach to 
governance, these governments have embraced many of the strategies 
examined in this book — the pursuit of global standards, risk management 
and, above all, the results agenda. Their push for VFM has played a key 
role in moving the results agenda even further towards a fixation on 
quantitative and standardized measurements.’ 

This obsession with measuring the immeasurable pushes the cautious 
tendencies of current development governance to their logical extreme, 
effectively transforming development results from symbolic representa- 
tions into nearly fictitious inventions. While such inventions are of little 
use to local populations in low-income countries (LICs) who might be 
interested in knowing which policies have been working and which have 
not, they do nonetheless serve the purpose they are increasingly designed 
for: public relations. After all, the primary audience for many of these 
quantitative results matrixes and reports is not aid recipients at all, but 
the donors — or, more specifically, the voting public. This donor-driven 
approach to results is not particularly good for the quality of political 
dialogue either in low-income countries or in donor communities. Nor is 
it good for the lending agencies themselves. 

Why would this shift to a more cautious kind of governance endanger 
the institutions that practice it? As I argued at the very beginning of this 
book, the authority of global governance institutions relies heavily on 
their claims to expertise. As this book has demonstrated, that expertise is 
contestable and malleable, taking different forms in different eras. Yet it 
is also always fragile, resting on a set of epistemological and ontological 
assumptions that do not always fit the messiness of the world that it seeks 
to understand. While the shift to provisional governance has given devel- 
opment institutions a more dynamic ontology and granted them a meas- 
ure of additional epistemological flexibility, IFIs’ and donors’ increasing 
caution paradoxically threatens to undercut their resilience. When the 
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deniability of expert claims is pushed towards parody, as staff are 
pressured to interpret even the most unpromising of results as successes, 
this kind of caution becomes self-defeating. It is all too easy to realize that 
the numbers are fudged, that the scores are arbitrary, and that there is no 
referent behind the signal. If that happens, institutions will once again 
lose the authority that they sought so carefully to rebuild, and we will find 
ourselves back where we started: decrying the failure of development 
finance and trying to figure out where to go next. 
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